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R. P. 8f C. WILLIAMS 

INTEND REFUBU8HINO 

SERMONS of the Hev. John Venn^M. A. Rector of 

Clapham. They are contaioed in 3 vols. 8?o. aod three edi- 
tions have already been printed in England. They are posthu- 
mous ; the first volumes made their appearance in 1814, and the 
last in 1818. Reviews of these Sermons are to be found in the 
Christian Observer, vol. xiv. page 26, and vol. xvii. page 666. 
Christian Minister's affectionate Advice to a new mar- 
ried Couple, by the Rev. James Bean, A. M . 
" Domestic happiness ! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue." 
This little book is an appropriate present from a clergyman to a 
those whom he may unite together in holy matrimony. 

ARE NOW REFUBUSHING, BY SUBSCRIPTION, 

A Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer 

of the Church of England ; being the substance of every thing 
Litui^cal in Bishop Sparrow, Mr. L'Estrange, Dr. Comber, Dr. 
Nichols, and all other former ritualists, commentators, or 
others, upon the same subject; collected and reduced into one 
continued and regular method, and interspersed all along with 
new observations. By Charles Wheatley, A. M. Vicar of Brent 
and Fumeaux Pelham, in Hertfordshire. 

, Osiendas populi ceremonias et ritwn eoUndi, 
Exod. xviii. 20. Vul. 
From the Oxford Edition of 1819. 

RECOMMJENDATION. 

Wheatly on the Common Prayer is a standard Book, recom- 
mended by the House of Bishops ; an American edition wasi neces- 
sary. The present, accompanied with Notes, we cheerfully re- 
commend as calculated to be generally useful. ^ 
ALEX. V. GRISWOLD, 

Bishop of the Eastern Diocese, 
JOHN S. J. GARDINER, 

Rector of Trinity Churc h. 
SAMUEL F. JARVIS, 

Rector of St. PauPs Church. 
ASA EATON, Rector of Christ's Church, 
Boston, and St. Mary\ Newton. 
coin)inoNS. 
The Work will be comprised in twenty-three Numbers of 
twenty-four pages, printed page for page with the last Oxford 
edition, equal in quality to No. I. — with a Supplement of Notes, 
not exceeding one number in addition, and delivered to subscribers 
at 12 1-2 cents each, payable on delivery. — No. II. is in the press, 
and the succeeding will follow at short intervals. 



R. P. $f C. WILLIAMS 

HAVE IN THE PRFSS 

^•^ A description of the Island of St. Michael, comprising 

an account of its geological structure ; with remarks on the 
other Azores or Western Islands. Originally communicated to 
the LinnaBan Society of N. England. By J. W. Webster, M. D." 

" K. P. & C. WILLIAMS ^ 

HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

Jlules and Exercises of Holy Living. In which are 

described the means and instruments of obtaining every virtue, 
and considerations serving to the resisting all temptations. 
Together with Prayers, containing the whole duty of a Christian, 
and the parts of Devotion fitted for all occasions, and furnished 
for all necessities. Second American, from the twenty-seventh 
London edition, by Jer. Taylor, D. D. Chaplain in ordinary to 
King Charles the first. Jhe Rev. Thomas Thirlwall, M. A.. 
editor. It makes a duodecimo volume of more than 300 pages 
at one dollar bound. " The subject is wholly practical, adapted 
to the use of Christians in general, and designed, with the bless- 
ing ofGod,tomake them wiser, because it tends to make them 
better." " Simplicity and singleness of heart dictated the work, 
enriched at the same time with various and extensive erudition, 
and sparkling with the rays of a resplendent genius." ^^ Whilst 
you will be occasionally charmed with a blaze of eloquence, 
which rouses the affections, you will not be dazzled with false 
meteors, which mislead the understandings. Though heaven 
is placed full in view, you are never lifted from the earth. All 
the graces and excellencies are pointed out, to which the gospel 
enjoins you to aspire, but still no standard is prescribed, which 
divine assistance does not enable man to attain." ^^ He who 
reads the pages of Andrews, Hall, Hooker, and Taylor, contem* 
plates, ifr the religion of Christ, a matron recommending herself 
to the love and affection of mankind, by a venerable gravity 
tempered with ineffable sweetness, by a zeal, though fervent, 
jet subject to the control of a discriminating judgement, and a 
piet}' warm from the heart, but never betrayed into mystical 
illusions and extravagant conceits. They were men who quail* 
fied themselves for their sacred office by various and extensive 
erudition, laborious study and patient research." 
Defence of Infant Baptism. Being Conversations on 
Infant Baptism, and some popular objections against the Church 
of the United Kingdom. By Charles Jerram, A. M. Vicar of 
Cobham, Surrey. Price 75 cents boards, 60 cents stitched. 
{^This work has been highly recommended and handsomely- 
reviewed in the Christian Observer, and Gospel Advocate, pub- 
lished at Boston, and Churchman^s Magazine, published at 
Hartford, 



]&ssayfl OB some of the select parts of the Liturgy of the 

Church of England. Being the substance of a course of Lec- 
tures, delivered in the parish Church of St, Werburgh, Bristol. 
By Thomas Biddulph, A. M. " Hold fast the form of sound 
'words.'*^ ^' These essays were made the subject of a detailed, 
critical discussion by the British Critic soon after their original 
publication, and their merits received a very honourable testi- 
mony from that Review. Such, however, is the importance of 
their object, and the ability with which that object is pursued 
by their author, that we are anxious to introduce and recom- 
mend them to those of our readers, who may not be already 
acquainted with them. The doctrines of Christianity are so uni- 
versally diffused through the whole services of our Church, 
and so inextricably interwoven with the whole of their texture, 
that a competent discussion of only those portions which are 
in daily use, would comprise all the truths which are important 
to be believed, and a delineation of almost every duty which 
belongs to the system of Christian morality ; and would ex- 
emplify the nature and requisities of devotion, in all its branches 
of petition, confession, deprecation, praise and thanksgiving. 
In short, it would afford an opportunity of saying almost every 
thing which a minister of the gospel ought to teach, and which 
a hearer of the gospel ought to learn. But for the ^ake of re- 
quisite brevity, we must forbear the further prosecution of this 
subject. It is, we confess, a favourite one with us, and we feel 
inclined to prolong the discussion ; but we are aware that the 
persons, for whose consideration the foregoing remarks arc 
particularly intended, are abundantly able to pursue the subject 
vrhich we have thus briefly suggested ; and that if it be con- 
sidered with the attention it demands, they will need no aid to 
enable them to discern the expedience of the measure we 
have recommended, and no persuasion to dispose them to 
adopt it." 
An JBngraving^ representing at one view the compara** 
tive heights of the principal Mountains, i(c. in the world. 
Copied from Smithes latest London edition, with corrections, and 
upwards of one hundred additions. In this last edition are given 
the heights of the Himalaya Mountains in Asia, recently ascer- 
tained to be the highest in the world ; and in addition will he 
introduced, the principal Mountains in North America, viz. the 
White Mountains in New-Hampshire, the pea|(s of Otter, the 
Alleghany, Monadnock, &c. &c. The limits of perpetual snow, 
of vegetation, ^c. &c. under different latitudes, will also be 
seen at one glance of the eye ; and the eng^roving gives at one 
view more correct geographicui information respecting the 
mountains of the world than could be conveyed by a long and 
laboured description. — As a picture it is handsome, deserving a 
place among the ornaments of the parlour or the lib^ar3^ To 
the geographer, the botanist, the mineralogist, to the areneral 



flcholar and to the traveller, it tvill be most pleasing and im- 
portant. 

Conditions. — The Engraving is handsomely executed in a 
style not inferior to the English copy. Price to subscribers 
^ 3 50 — to non-subscribers $4, Mounted on rollers, colored and 
varnished $4 lb — to non-subscribers $5 26. To Subscribers, in 
2 inch black frames j!6— in do. gilt do. $10. O^-Subscribers 
are informed that their copies are ready for them, at the Book- 
store of R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, Cornhill-Square, [between 58 
and 69,] BOSTON, where Subscriptions are received for the 
second edition. Subscriptions also received by the following 
Agents. DAVIS & FORCE, Washington, 

E. J. COALE, Baltimore. 

S. POTTER, & Co. Philadelphia. 
G. BLISS, JVeW'York. 

HOW & SPALDING, New-Haven. 

GEORGE SHERMAN, Trenton, JV. /. 

SIMEON LINCOLN, Hartford 

JOHN JOHNSON, Providence, 

JOSEPH JOHNSON, Portland. 

POCKET BIBLES on three different qualities of 

paper, and various bindings making about twenty different kinds, 
from 1^1 to 1^6 each, the iine embellished with a plate express- 
ly designed for this edition of the Bible, hy John R. PenQiman, 
of Boston, and engraved by Mr. J, Neagle, of Philadelphia ; it 
has been submitted to amateurs and artists and much admired, 
both for propriety of design and elegance of execution. — It 
represents all nations enlivened by the Light of Christiasity, 
standing and kneeling by the book of Holy Scriptures, and 
praying that they may is such way hear, read, learn, mark, and 
inwardly digest them that by patience and comfort of God's 
holy word they may embrace and ever hold fast the blessed 
hope of everlasting life. 
Pocket Testaments on two qualities of paper and 
various bindings, making 13 different kinds^ part of which are 
embellished ivith the above plate. 

R. P. 6f C. WILLIAMS 

HAVE FOR SALE 

Book of Common Prayer, in various bindings, and at 

different prices. 
New Edinburgh Encyclopoedia, conducted by D. 
Brewster, L. L. D. F. R. S. and F. A. S. American Edition im- 
proved, in the civil, religious, and natural History of America; 
in American Biography, and in the great discoveries in Me- 
chanics and the Arts, to be completed in sixteen volumes, twen- 
ty-five half volumes or parts now published ; the remainder 



will he published, one part about every three months, price 
1^4, each part. '•^ The complete originality of all the articles 
written expressly for the work, distinguish the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopoedia from every other work of a similar kind. The 
volumes already published contain numerous inventions and dis- 
coveries, and many original views in the Arts and Sciences, 
which were never before communicated to the public.'^ The 
work will be illustrated with at least 500 plates, including an 
Atlas of thirty Maps. But few copies of the Edition remain un- 
sold. R. P. & C. Williams confident that the work will recom* 
mend itself on a careful examination, offer to subscribers the 
privilege of returning the £ooks within sixty days from the 
delivery of the same, and to refund the money. — Undoubted 
notes on interest will be received as pay, or subscribers may 
take one or more parts weekly, with the same privilege of re- 
turning them within sixty days from date of subscription. 

New Family Bible, including Apocraphy, according 

to the authorised version, with Notes explanatory and practical. 
The notes will be taken upon all subjects connected with the 
Doctrine and Discipline from the most eminent writers of the 
Church of England ; in matters unconnected with those sub- 
jects, recourse will be had to other authorities. The marginal 
references will be added, together with appropriate introduc- 
tions, tables, indexes, &c. edited in England by Geoiye D. Oyley, 
D. D. and Richard Mant, dedicated by permission to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; republishing in this country under the 
superintendance of the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, with Notes 
in 17 parts, of which 10 are printed on three qualities of paper, 
at ^1, $\ 25, and ^1 50, each part, the whole making two 
large quarto volumes. Selections have been made for this 
Commentary from the works of about two hundred writers. 
Doctrine of a Trinity, proved by above an Hundred 

short and clear arguments, expressed in the terms of Holy 
Scripture, &c. &c. to which is added A Letter in answer to some 
popular arguments against the Trinity, by the late W. Jones, 
'Rector of Paston, &c. Price 87 1-2 cents. " This tract is in 
the list of books dispersed by * The Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge' as a work calculated to disseminate the 
knowledge of evangelical truth." 

A Treatise on the character of Jesus Christy and on 
the Trinity in Unity of the Godhead ; with Quotations from the 
Primitive Fathers. By Ethan Smith, A. M. 

Bimeon's Discourses on the Liturgy. 

A Discourse from '' Her clothing is of wrought ^old," 
By Bishop Dehon, D. D. 

Female Scripture Biography, including an Essay on 
what Christianity has done for women. By Francis Augustus 
Cpx, A.M. 2 vols. 12mo. 



Heligious World Displayed, of a view of the four grand 

Systems of Religioa ; Judaism, Pag^anism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedism, and of the various existing denominations, sects 
and parties in the Christian word ; to which is suhjoinedTi view 
of Deism, and Atheism. By the Rev. Robert Adam, B. A. Ox- 
ford, minister of the Episcopal Congregation Blackfriar's Edin- 
burgh ; and Chaplain to his R. H. the Earl of Keliie, 3 vols. 
8vo. 

Sermons, by the late Rt. Rev. Theodore DehoD^ D. D. 

2 vol. 8vo. price to subscribers six dollars in boards. 

A Commentary on the Book of Psalms, in which their 

literal or historical sense, as they relate to King David, and the 
people of Israel, is illustrated ; and their application to Messiah, 
to the Church, and to individuals, as members thereof, is pointed 
out with a view to render the use of the Psalter pleasing 
and profitable to all orders and degrees of Christians. By 
• George Home, Lord Bishop of Norwich. 1 vol. 8vo. ^' The 
ancients were chiefly taken up in making spiritual or evangelical 
applications of them; [the Psalms] in adopting their discourses 
on them to the general exigencies of the Christian church, or 
to the particular necessities of the age in which they wrote. 
The moderns have set themselves to investigate with diligence, 
and ascertain with accuracy, the literal scope and meaning. 
Piety and devotion characterised the writings of the ancients ; 
the commentaries of the modems display more learning and 
judgement. The ancients have taught us how to rear a goodly 
superstructure ; but the modems h»ve laid the surest founda- 
tion. To bring them in some measure together, is the desigi\ 
of the following work ; in which the author has not laboured to 
point out what seemed wrong in either, but to extract what he 
judged right from both ; to make the annotations of the latter 
-a ground work for improvements, like those of the former ; and 
thus to construct an edifice, solid as well us spacious.^' 

Life of Wesley; and the rise and progress of Method- ^ 

ism. By Robert Southey, Esq. 2 vols, in 1 — 8vo. 

Tracts published by the Prayer Book and Tract 

Association : — No. 1, on Family Worship, by James Bean : — No. 
2, The Faith and Practice of a Churchman, by Rev. W. Stanley : 
— No. 3, The Beauty of Holiness in the Common Prayer, 
by Thomas Bisse, D. D. 

R. V. & C. WILLIAMS^ have a large Stock of 

BOOKS, to which they are constantly making additions from 
various parts of the United States, and from Europe — will procure 
for orders such Books as they may not have on hand, if to be had. 
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WHICH ORIOOTALLr APPEARED 

IN THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE AT BOSTON, 

AND SUBSEQUENTLY, 

IN A SEPARATE FORM AT BALTIMORE ; 

IN WHICH 

IT IS ATTEMPTED TO VINDICATE THE CHURCH 

FROM THE CHARGES OF THAT REVIEW. 



BY A PROTESTANT EPISCOPALIAN^. 



^ Founded in troth ; by blood of nuutydom 
Cemented ; by the htndi of wisdom reaied 
In beauty of hdlinen ; with oidered pomfip 
Becent and nnreproTed.^' 
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DISTRICT OF MASSAGHfJ9ETT8y TO WIT : 

Dittrict Cterfft Office, 
BE IT REMEMBERED, that on the third day of July, A. D. 1881. in the forty fifYh j€«r 
of the Independence of the United States of America, Robert P and Charles Williams, of tbo 
nid DistrieL hare deposited in this office the title of a bgok* the right whereof they claim as 
proprietors, in the words followinfi;, to vfit : 

•* A Reply to the Reriew of Dr. Wyatt's Sermon and Mr. Sparfcs's Letters on the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which orif^iwliy appeared In the Christian Disciple at Boston, and sobse* 
qnentiy in a separate form at Baltimore, m which it is attt ropted to Tmdioate the Church front 
we chaises of that Review. By a Protestant Episcopalian. * 
'* Fouiided in truth ; bv blood of niartydom 
Cemented ; by the bands of wisdom reared 
In beauty of holiness ■ with ordered pomp, 
Decent and uoreproved" 
In eonformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, entitled, •* An act for the en- 
couKBcement m* leaminfir, by seenrinf^ the copies of maps, charts and buQks,tothe avthon and 



jMUpnetors of such copies, durincr the times therein mentioned :*' and also to an act entitled, 
** An aet supplementary to an act, entitled, An act for the encounurement of learning^, by secnrimr 
Ae eopies aSrmaps. charts and books, to the authors and proprit^rs of such copies during the times 
therein mentioniea; and extending tbehenefttt thcfeof to the arts of designing, engraring and 
etching historical, and other prints.** JOHN W. DAVIS, 



TO THE B^ADEJEl, 

Vf is fTQf^r t9 ptfwmQ% fov the cftoie^lm ^ vik triwvm 

controversy did not begiii ^ the ppu^ <M^ SpiB^99%li<HML f^faft ^e«- 
m<ni of Dt. WvATTy t% wl^ch Mr. Sf iffwi gF^PPMlbuP^lf fi^.^iych 
«9geF lyiste, v^as fi:ritt^ «s we iipdefstan^^ fp^ tho ocdipai7» 
4otie9 of the pnlpit, ifiMvHit 9117 yieff to p^bl^tioil* I4l 4fliT<:i7t 
a« we dicovef fyom, tM ^ml^or'9 ad((r^S9 t<| }^ [ ip fw hiofi WA wm 
occafiioae^ bj ^, pi^Wip discoivs^ of en^ oC tj^ pff^l^erian 9iai»: 
toK^ of Baltimore t« 4^ coagf ey^tion QoUec^ bj^ ^fivf^itMa^uu^U, ^» 
the aewfip^p^ro of tfa#t oitj) aad ki whicl;^ the c)f i|^ of v%^«ft df- 
BOHum^tioQS wefe ioclad^ : the «^pppiQli|^.^t, ^i ti^t ^fiffi^ of 
ruUug $klen led the n^i^tef to e](hlhit t^s v^m ^ ^ ^oel^Q-. 
^OQ of the m^ni^Fj ao^d of the doctrines of t^e g^peV ^^ Both the 
opportimity ^d the piaiuier wfre deen^ qo^zceptiooahle)^' najs 
Dr. Wyat^. About the same tis^ei asen^oi^mteiide4 ^ f^f at- 
tack on the peculiar principles of the Episcopal church, aud which 
had been recently delivered before a Presbyterian synod in a 
neighbouring part of Virginia, was publickly advertised and offered 
for sale at the Bookstores in that city. About this time too, had 
occurred the ordination of Mr. Sparks ; to be present at which the 
clergy of thai city were invited by an advertisement in the newtpapen** 

* ^^ The ordination of Mr. Jared Sparks, to the pastoral charge 
of the first Independent Church of Baltimore, according to the an- 
cient and established usages of New-England, will take place to- 
morrow. The gentlemea who have been invited, together with 
the delegatioq from the^ respectiye churches to compose the or- 
daining council, are, &c. kc. Several of these gentlemen will 
assist iq the services of the day. The Sermon will be preached 
hy the Rev. Mr. Channi.vg. The services will be commenced at 
io o'clock in the morning. Seats will be reserved for si^ch of the 
fplergy as feel disposed \o attend,^' &c. 

B(Utimore Ji'ewspaper^ May 4^ lBl9x 



Had tjiey attended^ they were to have been frratijied with ^h^ 
sermon, then delivered by the Rey. Br. Ciunning of Boston, since 
published, and controyersial in the highest degree. These cir- 
cnmsfances known, it is not f o be pretended, eveh for a moment, 
fliat the EpiiBCopal church, has, in this instancy, manifested a di8-« 
position for controversy. On the other hand, the publication of. 
Dr. Wtatt's sermon was eagerly seized on as a- pretext for an at-^ 
tack on Episcopalians, and lest a volume should uot be sufficient, 
either in bulk or strength, it was backed, in true bitterness of spirit, 
by the Review in the Christian Disciple. 

We have not' taken our pen with the view of^ protracting this 
controversy.' Mucli of this Review was deemed very objectiona- 
ble, and calculated to give very fake ideas of the church, to those 
wh6 know very little concerning it Better fitted for general cir- 
culation, it would probably reach places, whiither Mr. Spauks^s 
volume would not penetrate. The correction of the misstate- 
ments was easily made, and it was therefore thought best to fur- 
nish some corrective, which, partaking of the ephemeral character 
of the attack, might b^ quickly read, and pass ^way with its cause.' 
As our object is not controversy, and as perhaps, we have said 
enough for the purpose we ha^ in view, we shall not easily be pre- 
vailed on to giv£ the subject farther notice in 1tbis way. 



REPLY. 



The '^ leaven of the Pharijees/^ which so bitterly 
jactqated some of the first settlers of New-England^ 
l>oth befor|^ att4 aft^r their emigration^ has not ceased 
its workings^ if we may judge from this review^ among 
those^ who^ almost their antipodes in principle^ yet 
claim to b$ the sons of the Puritans. 

If there is merit in an actual descent from the fathers* 
pf New^Englapd^ we hay,e claims^ wbich^ perhaps, 
^ouid not suifer in comparison with those of the Re- 
yiewer; but when we consider that they were men 
who unhesitatingly transacted ^ Tjery deeds they had 
90 loudly exclajm^d ;9gain^tia others, we would rather 
spi^k of theii: sufferings in apy other cause than that of 
religion ; the best if^terests of which, as we think, they 
unnecessarily opposed, though^ as we would charitably 
believe, ^^ through ignorance they did it'^ 

W<^ are not well informed as to the extent pf the in- 
jury dqne to Episcopacy by what the Reviewer calls 
^< th^ foi^nqdable i^saultof Dr. Mayhew in 1763 ;" but 
as the /church in New- England, or at least in Massa- 
chusetts, was then only a little fiock^ we should i:on- 
clude, from its conditioii daring our memory, that the 
injury was not very great^ nor the assault very magnani- 
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mons. A few small congregations were but thinly 
scattered over the state ; their ministers — ^when they 
were favored with them--.-were chiefly supported by the 
English Society for propagating the gospel^ and when 
the revolution, and not Br, Mayhew's Jbrmidaile as- 
saultp compelled the Society to withhold the scanty 
stipend upon which these men depended, it was a very 
necessary consequence that these congregations should^^ 
at the least, languish, if not wholly expire. The alarm 
however, does not seem to have spread through New* 
England so thoroughly as the Reviewer would have 
his readers to suppose. The learned and able Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, of Stratford, than whom no man was 
better qualified to judge, believed that th^ church on th^ 
whole had gained ground in New-England by this con- 
troversy.* Bishop White says,t when the revolution- 
ary war began, there were not more than about eijghty 
parochial clergymen of the church to the northward 
^nd eastward of Maryland, ^^and yet in 1792, when the 
shock of the war wa« scarcely spent, the number was 
about the same ; and at this time it has considerably 
more than doubled.^' It is certainly cause of gratitude, 
that where her adversaries are the chief, our Zion is 
enabled to look up and shake herself from the dust. 

To judge from the manner ip which the Reviewer 
ispeaks of tl^e present increasing prospects of the 
church, we should suppose that the apprehensions of her 
))ecomhig dangerous hati bereft him of his patience ; 
und he falls intto some mistatements, perhaps from 
mere dread of encountering the whole truth, lu speaks 

♦ Life of Johnson by Dr. Chandler, p. 113. 
t Hist Prot. Ep. Church, in U. S. A. p. 1. 



Aig of the pTogresB of ^^ Efi$eapai peeuUwritiet^ in 
Maryland) he does not seem to be aware tiiat these jie« 
euliarittes weye once estaUished by law ia that statey 
and fliat through the want df cleigymen her sUnn wore 
deserted, and Metkodimn brought in to supplant her. 
But a better day has risen, as we trust, on the church, 
both in that f taite and Yiigiifia. In Connecticut, too^ 
one would suppose that he believed Episccqpacy ha4 
started in her full dimensiou9, from the Into political 
dissensions in that state on the subject of tofera<io»i^ 
That state had twenty-two Episcopal deigymen in 
1792, while she now immbers more than Jvrty. In 
Bishop Hobart^s diocese (New-York) the number of 
parishes is erne hundred and twenty^ and in Bishop 
Kemp's (Maryland) gUtty^ome* The clergy in the 
former are about seventy y in the latter/or^-stgJkt«. Smne 
persw has attempted to oorred; the Jleidewer by a note^ 
to page 5, of the Baltimore edition. Whoever he may 
have beeuy he does not seem te have known that thete is 
liny differem^e between ^^pr&uke$^^ tutd parishes. 

Vot the information of our readers we state, that the 
number of Episcopal clef gytien ihrenghout the United 
Stat«s^is now about three hundred and twenty ; and 
Ihat they are to be found settled, aotd^that conventions 
areofganized, in nearly all of the states. 

In the m»t .paragraph, the Reviewer, vrith some 
waiib^, And« glamneriBg of ^od will, for exhibiting 
iifhich he Is abwst angiry with himself, endeavors to 
^akeihis readei^ believe fliat Dr. Wyatt is the atcti^ 
>of, wimt is to himself> a very obnoxious ophiion, that '^^io 
the evder of Bishops alone belongs the power of oitiain- 
ifig mi|iist«» : and that an onynation performed by tihe 
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hands of a priest^ deacon or layman^ Woatd be deVold 
of jiny degree of validity or efficacy in conferring spirit* 
ual office and power.'' Was it from apprehensioii 
that some of bis readers^ (whose minds, we are instruct- 
ed to believe, pursue very ardently their enquiries for 
troth,) would examine into the Jocfo, that induced him 
thus to garble Dr. Wyatt's observation, which truly is/ 
-^— ^^ tbus it has been thefitik of the univetsal cKufthy 
mihoM eaic^tuyk until the period of the ¥efdvmdiioni 
that to thfe order of Bishopi^ aloncT belong," &c. ? In a 
note at the foot of the safne pagei of the sdrmon. Dr. 
W. also says, ^' The divine instttiltion of the ministry, 
consisting of thre6 birdefs, which pbssess distinct pow^^ 
ers, is maiiitained h^ the great body of the chrtBtiitA 
world. The denoininatidns which are destitute of a 
succession of Bishops from the Apoisttes, ^u|>y a c6m[-' 
' paratively small portion of GhriisAenddlbEi. This pre- 
valence of Episcopacy in GhriBtian countries ; and th^ 
favourable opinion entertained of it by those enuneni men, 
(Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Bes£a, and others,) whos6 
peculiar circumstances notwithstanding, seems to have 
justified a departure from it, are adduced to show that 
it is neither a singular^ nor an qffensive doctrine whic& 
we are stating,-^and that while in the just exercise c^ 
thfeir civil and religious liberty,-^botli oif which may 
God preserve f-Hsiom'e large and deVoUt protestant de- 
nominations reject it, we claim only a similar^ and not 
an indefensible privflege in holding and advocating it/' 
Now we most sincerely doubt, whether there is, in th6 
whole of the BiCview, a single sentence written in 86 
calm and charitable a manner, as these few sentences i 
in which the author tells his parisMoners, that the doc^ 
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trine of their dluirch—4ke doctrine wliich he advocateg-^ 
was^ aad is, received and a^ted on by the great body 
of the Christian world. But it is only so ^^ according 
to this uniterJ" Is the Reviewer's teaming so limited 
that he did not know this opinion to be no natodty f K 
he knew otherwise, it wonld have been but honesty in 
him to have said so« 

The contrast between the abilities of Dr< Wyatt, 
and Mr. Sparks is so strongly stated^ that if we take 
either side^ without deduction for truth f we can scarce* 
ly avoid the conclusion that the other is carricatwre^ 
We can allow much for pers<mal feeling but in a ques- 
tion like this, we shall mistrust a mind and cause which 
needs such bolsteriog as the friendly Reviewer ^ves 
his friend Mr. Sparks. That the latter has respectable 
talents we do not doubt^ hut they will speak for them- 
selves. That he has a more temperate spirit than the 
Reviewer we doubt as little. But we have h^rd, and 
seen^ too much of the talents which Unitarians possess 
of playing into each other's hands^ to regard such ob- 
servations as more than matters of course. 

Good breeding is an essential requisite to a sound 
education. The man possessed of it will not seek to 
undervalue his opponent by little arts^ — ^by contemptuoue 
expressions^-^ertainly not by those^ of which the just 
application can he questioned by men of not less erudi- 
tion than himself. Still greateir will be his caution^ whO| 
to a sound education> adds the feeUng^ and the princi- 
ples of a Christian. He will sustain himself by the 
merit of his< cause— ^ cannot stoop in detraction. The 
Reviev^r gives sm:h an c^inion aa he pleasea upon 
Dr. Wyatt's styles (and we suppose we may reasonably 
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day^ is somewhat unjust iu his censures^) while he for^ 
nishes to his readers^ nine in ten of which^ he well knew^ 
would never s^e Dh Wyatt^s sermon^ no opportunity 
whatever to judge for themselves. Is this the course of 
a well-educat^ and candid mind ? Nay^ ^' an enemy 
hath done this/' 

We fear that these engrossers of ^^ alt thB tahnta^^ as 
their {t^AHnclreases^ will perstiade themselves that all 
true leamingy as Well as ^^ unctyrrUpt Christianity^^ 
is confined tb ^^ a email spot in Masaachusetts.^^ To 
judge from the confident tone and manner of thetr publi- 
cations against the churchy we should suppose them 
very near that extremity now. We /ear it, not because 
we assume all their pretensions as facts, but because 
such men vnll meddli) on all subjects, whether they 
understand them, or not, and like Goldsmith's school- 
master, 

(« Tho' vanquished they can argue still/^ 
^^ Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? There is 
more hope of a fool than of him/' 

^^ Mr. Sparks in his first letter," says the Reviewer^ 
'^ controverts the assumption, that the Episcopal is the 
only true churchy that its ministry originated with the 
Apostles, and has descended down to the present time, 
through an unbroken, and divinely ptrotected succession ; 
and that ordinations performed by any other pelrson than 
Bishops are devoid of every degree of efficacy in con- 
ferring spiritual office and power." 

"This is a controversy," says Dt. Bowden^ " which 
must every now and then be revived ; and our opponents^ 
not being deficient in sagacity, see very clearly^ that it 
wiU not do to take notice of the several triumphant an- 
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9wer» that have been g^ven at diflbient tunes to their 
hypothesis.^' This is very plainly the case^ in the in- 
stance before as. No notice is taken of the many very 
able works which the clergy^ and others^ of the English 
cbnrcb have written in her defmce. Sir Petw King's 
work against the above position could be quoted with ap- 
probation^ and not a syllable, be dropped on the fact so 
often^ and so conJGldmtliy asserted^ and never yet deniedy 
that he was made a convert to this very position by the 
Feply of the Rev. Mr. Slatery to his own book.^ 
Nothing is said of the very able work of Dr. Bowden^ 
of ouF own country^ which certainly has done much to 
create^ and strengthen that attachment to Episcopal pe^ 
culiarities^ which is spreading throughout . our country. 
To notice these defences^-^to admit that they have done 
any thing to advancetheinterestsof Episcopacy— -would 
be to direct inquiry into the wtong path ; which might 
result like some recrat^ and more restricted^ examina- 
tions^ disagreeable to the Reviewer and his party. 

^^ Mr. Sparks appeals in the first place^ to scripture 
evidence^" and concludes with a statemeiit of eight 
positions^ all of which are resolvable into two-^-Ahni 

* " By some inadvertency," says the Reviewer, " the inquiry 
into the Constitution of the primitive church is ascrihed in Mr.. 
Sparks's work to Archbishop King?^ We suppose Mr. S's notes of 
college lectures may have become illegible at this place ; and that 
he had not seen the book. It was a good story, however, for the 
purpose. An Archbishop opposing Episcopacy ! Who afterward 
could defend it ? Sir Peter was afterward Lord Chancellor of 
England, and preferred Mr. Slater in the church. It would cer- 
tainly be well for those inclined to adopt Sir Peter's opinion, to 
read Mr. Slater's book, entitled, " An Original Draught of the prim- 
itive CAttnA," before they consider him conclusive. 
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there is nd evidence in the scriptures of three orders 
in the ministry, and that no means are indicated in them 
by which the ministry might be perpetuated. The in- 
ference from these positions would be a fair one, that 
the church of Christ has long since ceased from the 
earth ; while the Reviewer, perhaps, would wish us to 
deduce the consequence, that all men are left at liberty 
to form churches as they please. The Episcopal 
church, for many, and obvious reasons, rejects both 
these positions. It is a prevailing principle among her 
well-educated, and well-informed members, that her 
ministry is of divine institution. This term may 
need some explanation. We give it in the language of 
Dr. Bowden. ^^ A thing may be said to be divinely in- 
stituted in three senses. 1. As God positively ordains 
it by his own express command, or by the express 
command of his son Jesus Christ. In this sense, I do 
not take Episcopacy to be of divine institution. Nor in 
this sense is the christian sabbath, or infant baptism, or 
the canon of scripture, entitled to the sanction of divine 
institution. 2. A thing may be said to be of divine in- 
stitution when it is delivered by men divinely inspired ; 
n are all those precepts and ordinances, delivered by 
ihe apostles and prophets by divine inspiration. Every 
thing of this kind must be deemed to be of divine in- 
stitution, because God by his Holy Spirit has com- 
manded it. 3. Whatever is founded upon a divine 
commission, as the preaching of the gospel, the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, and the ^ower of the keys, 
is of divine institution. In the two last senses, I take 
Episcopacy to be of divine institution. For if the Holy 
Spirit inspired the apostles to establish Episcopacy in 
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the churchy it ui certainly of divine instiintiM^ altlioai^ 
there may be no formal and ei^ress prec^t for the pur* 
pose. Or if the apostles^ by yirtue of the oommissioit 
which they received from Jesus Christy established 
Episcopacy, it must, if not immediately, yet mediately^ 
be grounded upon divine institution. Forif thei^os* 
tolic commission was founded upon divine authority, aa 
it certainly was, then all commissions derived from ihat 
scource,and within the limits of that commission, are also 
mediately formed upon divine aiuthority ; and in this 
sense, at the least, every one who believes Episcopacy 
not to be a mere human institution, must believe it to 
have a divine sanction. This statement is, I believe, 
agreeable to the sentiments of the best writers on our 
side of the question.'^ 

^^ It is evident unto all men, diligently reading H<^ 
Scripture, and ancient authors,'' says the preface to 
the ordinal of the church, ^^ that, from the apostles' times, 
, there have been these officers in Ghrist'schurch, bishops, 
priests, and deacons." The flust, or superior ordbr, 
were intrusted with the government of the church, 
and with the power of ordaining or admitting men to 
the inferior orders. The second order, deriving their 
power through the hands of Bishops, were empowered 
to preach the gospel, and administer the sacraments of 
the church. The third order, were general assistants 
in the service of the church, and charged with the care 
of sick and poor people. These three orders are 
known in scripture, by the names, first, of apostles, 
—^second, of bishops or elders, — and third, of deacons. 
The two appellations for the second order were used as 
synonimous, till the death of the apostles, when it was 
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thought best in the churchy to appropriate thatuame 
exclusively to those who had ^^ seen the Lord/' and 
had received their commission personally from him ; but 
the office being retained^ the name of bishop was ap* 
plied to those who performed its daties^ as a substitute 
for that of apostle. The other offices retained the name 
of elder oi presbyter^ and deacon. But^ names aside^ 
let us see whether there are not in the scripttires dear 
indications of the existence of three distinct offices or 
orders, performing different duties. 

1. There was an order of men governiog the church 
and ordaining others exclusively. Unquestionably the 
apostles were in this rank^ and there is ample evidence^ 
in the scriptures^ that they associated others in the same 
work with themselves. Barnabas^ Timothy, Titus, 
S^aphroditus, and others exercised the same office — 
performed the same duties.^ What was the nature of 
these duties may be seen on a perusal of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Epistles of St. Paul, especially 
those to Timothy and Titus. It is succinctly stated in 
the last. « For this cause,'' says St. Paul, "left I thee 
in Crete, that thou shouldst set in order the things 
which are wanting, and ordain elders in every city. c. i. 

*Actsxiv. 14— Epistle to Timothy and Titus, passim. Bishop 
Fell, in a note to the second chapter of the epistle to the Philippian&, 
has the following passage ; « Tertullian in prescrip, saith, that 
St. Paul instituted an Episcopal see at Philippi ; Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Theodoret, and others, name Epaphroditus \o be the first 
Bishop. And the epithets given him by the apostle do seem to 
confirm this.'' See also Skinner's Vindication of primitive truth 
and order in reply to Dr. Campbell's Lectures on Eccles. Hist. pp. 
138—161, and Bowdenbn Episcopacy, vol. 1, p. 289. 
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V. S. We read of Paal aod Barnabas^ t]iat> ^< when 
they had ordained them elders in every ehurdh^ and had 
prayed^ ivith fasting, they commended them," kc 
Acts xiv. 23. Now the scriptares, though they in- 
form us of other ministers, (as in these two passages, 
of elders^) yet make no mention of their performing 
these duties. Trae, there is a passage in the Epistle to 
Timothy^ where St. Paul is considered by many as in-* 
timating, that presbyters or elders were associated with 
himself iri his ordination. ^^ Neglect not the gift that 
is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery. ^^ 1. Tim. iv* 
14. Some of the best critics are, however, of opinion 
that the term here used applies properly to the college 
of the apostles. St» Paul, however, only speaks here 
of a concurrent act ; such as is practised in theEpisco-^ 
pal church, while in the second Epistle, i. 6. he speaks 
of himself as the octuaJ ordainer^^ 

2. There was an order of ministers, not exercising 
the duties spoken of above, but having other duties as- 
signed them^ which, nevertheless, were common to both 
orders : namely, preaching and administering the sacra- 
ments^ Beside which, they were, from time to time, 
charged with the oversight of particular congregations, 
and were iii this respect bishops or overseers ; which 
name^ we have admitted, was applied to them during 
the life-time of the apostles. Of this class were the 
^' other seventy'^ sent by our Lord, — ^as also the elders 

* Bishop Fell, iii loc. — Calvin's Institutes, Li 4. t 3.-*^A9Sem- 
bly's Annotations on 2 Tim. i. 6. — Skinner's Primitire Truth, p.' 
140;— Slater's Ofiginal Draught, p. 183.— Bowden on Episcopacy,* 
Fol. 1. p. 305i — Bishop White's Lectures on the Catechism, p. 15P. 
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ordamed by the apostle^^ asabovementioiied^^ — those or- 
dained by THus-^those seot for from Bpbesus to Mile- 
tus by Paul^-^lhose addressed by Peter in his trst 
Bpistle^ — >those Hdtopa wdaiaed by Tioptothy^ agree-* 
ably to the directions giiven him in the first Epistle of 
Paa)^ — ^and tbose^ whom Paul associates with all the 
ninUf and the deacons^ in the address of his Epistle to 
the Philijpwis.^ While all allow, that a commission 
was given by our Lord to the apostles, to gather, and 
establish bis church, yet no one pretends, that a similar 
commission was givem to the seventy ; and that they 
were not equal to the apostles, is fully shown by the 
manner in which the place o^ Judas was supplied. 
(Acts, c. L) And with regard to those elders with 
whom Timothy and Titus were conneeted, it is ap- 
parent from the epistles addressed to these last, that 
they were vested with control over the former. They 
were to take care that no innovation in doctrine be ad- 
mitted, — ^to punish such of the elders and others as dis- 
akeyedj — ^to give double honor to such as laboured dili- 
gently in the word and doctrine ; and they were to lay 
hands suddenly on no man, but to use great caution with 
regard to those whom they admitted to the ministry. 
3« There was an order of ministers called deacons^ 
who were general assistants in the service of the church. 
That there was such an order in the church at Jerusa- 
lem,«->-that the persons on whom it was conferred, were 

* " And the day following Paul went in with us to James ; [whom 
all Ecclesiastical-History concurs in admitting to have been made 
Bishop of Jerusalem by the apostles,] and all the elders were pre- 
eent," Actsxxi; 18. " The apostles and elders^ came together," 
Acts XV. 6. 



chosea by the people^ and set apart^ or ordained^ by ihd 
imposition of the hands of the apostles^ is not to be de- 
nied. But it is said^ they were set apart onlji for the 
purpose of taking charge of the offerings at the altar 
for the benefit of the poor; We shall not deny that 
this was the object for which the order was first in- 
stituted ; but were they limited to this duty by the 
apostles ? We have farther accounts of only two of 
them^ Stephen is spoken of as an able preacher and 
defender of the gospel j and we are informed that in 
consequence of the persecution which arose after 
his deaths — ^the disciples being dispersed^ — ^Philip 
went down to Samaria, and preached Christ to the 
people of that city. We soon find him baptizing. 
Now preaching and baptizing were certainly acts of the 
ministry superior to the mere care of the poor. In these 
transactions, we find he was sanctioned by the apostles^ 
as Peter and John were sent from thecouncU of apostles 
at Jerusalem, not to rebaptize, but to lay their hands on 
those whom he had admitted to the church by baptism^ 
But it is said^ that this Philip was an Evangelist^ and 
that this accounts for these transactions^ If the term 
Evangelist denoted an office, it was simply in the same 
sense as Missionary in our day j one who travelled to 
preach the gospel. At the very time Philip is called by 
this name, he is also spoken of as one of the seven. 
(Acts xsd. 8.) And it is evident, that Peter and John 
were his superiors. Besides^ the charge of the altar of- 
ferings was a part of ministerial duty ; the apostles exe-^ 
cuted it till the election of the seven. St. Paul, in his 
first Epistle to Timothy, speaks twice distinctly of the 

" #c^ of a djRocon.^^ « They that have used the office 
3 
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' 6fa deacon well^ porchage to themselves a good degree^ 
and great Boldness in the faith which is iu Christ Jesas." 
(1 Tim. iii. 18). ^^ Hence it appears^-nsays the learned 
Qfiytiutgr-^tfaat there are several degrees^ or orders in the 
tnitdsfary of the chttrch ; and that the deacons have their 
share too in the ministry of the word: and that they 
were not instituted only for the care of the poor.^^* 

In connection with what has been shown above^ let 
the te&Aet view together the following verses from the 
Bpistle to the Philippians. ^^ Paal and Timothens^ 
flie servants of Jesus Christy to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus Which are at Philippi, witfr the bishops and dea- 
consJ^ (v. 1.) ^^ I supposed it necessary to send to you 
BpaphrotKttts^ my brother^ and companion in labour^ and 
fellow-soldier^ but your apostle.^^ (c. ii. v. 25.)t Bishops, 
deacons, and saints of Philippi, Epaphroditus is your 
apostle ! To use the Reviewer's language, ^^ one would 
think this enough for a protestant V^ 

If then the scripture does furnish evidence of the estab- 
lishment of three orders in the ministry by the apostles, 
acting under the authority of oar Lord, and also of th^ 
means by which that ministry might be perpetuated^ 
through the laying on of the hands of apostles, and their 
successors, and by directions from the apostles theni>- 

* Hinc apparet diversas esse ministrorum gradus, et diaconas 
babuisse aliqaam partem io ministerio verbi, et non ad solam pau- 
perum curam institatos fuisse. Grotius. 

t In oar translation of tbe Bible, tbe Greek word A9rdo-raA0$ is 
here incorrectly rendered messenger^ — ^^ not the word messenger 
but the word apoHle — says Bishop Whiie-^-should have been used ; 
as it is in every other place of scripture except one.'' Lectures 
on the Catechism, p. 136. See also Whitby, in he. and note 
page 14. 
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selvefl^ then all the concern we can have with the aa- 
cient fathers is to ascertain whether suitable care was 
taken for contiauing the mkiistiy thus estajiilished ;— ^ 
whether being divinely instit«te4 it was also divinely 
protected. This is a question ef fact ^nly. And 
fiprely i^ tiiie iatiiers wMl lurnish uo wkh satisfactory 
tegUmoiiy en this poiaty we may he pardoned a little 
fondaefs 'f4H* their writings^ and a reasonable desire for 
their preservation* 

'' We have cause to believe that, what these primi' 
iive prctfessons taught conceroing the doctrine, the 
government and the disdpline of the ohurob, ihey re- 
ceived^-'^-as Ardiftiebop Wa}ce 4>bserves,-^from the 
apostles, the apostles from Christ, and from tha4; blessed 
s^vai wbo directed theip, both in what they taught and 
in what they ordained.'^ 

The earliest jbth^, whose writings have come down 
totts, is <>leme&t of Borne. He Uved at Mie close of 
the ftiM; century ; had doubtless conversed with several 
^f the apostles, and left one $p]fi4e directed to the 
chia*ch at C>orinth ; the ^xdy cc^y of which known to 
exL^t was found written in 4he same volume with tbe 
books of the New Testamont.^ Jjpl this Kpistle he writes 
thns,-^^^ It will behove us lo tajke care that, looking in* 
to thie depths, we do all thinigs in order, whatsoever our 
Lord hath commanded us to ^o. And jparticulajrly, 
that we perform our offerings and service to God at their 
aippointed seasons : for thec^be has contmojide^ to be 
done, not rashly and disorderly, but at certain deter- 

* Eusebius says, L. 3. c. 14. — " This Epistle we have known to 
he publickly read in many churches, both of old, and amongst us 
also." 
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minate timesy und hours. And therefore he has ordain^ 
edy by his supreme Mrill and authority^ both where and 
hy what persons^ they are to be performed ; that so all 
things being piously done unto all well-pleasing^ they 
maybe acceptable unto him."* Again : ^<The apostles 
have preached to us from our Lord Jesus Ghrist^ Jesus 
Christ from God. Christ therefore was sent from God ; 
the apostles by Jesus Christ ; so both were orderly 
^ent^ according to the will of God. For having received 
their command^ and being thoroughly assure^ by the 
resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ; and convinced by 
the word of God^ vrith thefiiH assurance of the Holy Spirit^ 
they went abroad^ publishing that the kingdom of God 
was at hand. And thus preaching through countries 
and cities^ they appointed the first fruits of their conver- 
sions^ to be BISHOPS and deacons over such as should 
afterwards believe, having first proved them by the 
spirit."-!- This extract proves, that a ministry was estab- 
lished through divine influence in the church, and that 
th^re were two orders resident at Corinth, under the 
control of the apostles,^: — some of whom were then 
living ; St. John and Clement, according to Dr, Cave, 
both dying in the same year. In less than fifty years 
after the writing of this £pistle, Hegesippus, travelling 
to Rome, was accompanied by Primus, then vested with 
the government of the church at Corinth as apostolic 
bishop.g 

Another witness to the fact of the apostolic establish* 
ment of three orders in the ministry, is Ignatius, who ^ 

* S. Clem, ad Cor. Epi§t. i. sec. xl. 
tibid. secxlii. Cotel. pat Apost. vol. i. p. 170 — 171. 
X See also Slater^s Draught, p. 213. — Skinner^s Primitive 
Truth, p. 164. || Quoted by Eusebius, L. 4. c. 22. 
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was appointed by the apostles themselves^ apostolic 
Bishop of Antioch ia Syria. He was martyred aft 
Bome^ in the early part of the second centory. Greaft 
^efforts have been made to destroy the credibility of his 
writings ; apparently^ because he is the first of Ah» 
fathers who uses the names of bishop^ presbyter^ and 
deacon^ as designating three distinct offices. His 
Epistles are^ however^ quoted by Folycarp^ Bishop of 
Bmyma^ by Irensus^ Bishop of Lyons^ by Busebias^ 
the father of Ecclesiastical History^ and by Origen. 
Full testimony is borne to them by Eusebius^ Ghrysos- 
tom^ Jerome^ Theodoret^ and Geladus^ fathers of the 
fourth century. The great body of the learned of all 
denominations^ — says Dr. Bowden^ — ^acknowledge the 
shorter epistles^ published by Archbishop Usher^ and 
Vossius^ to be genuine^ and entirely free from those cor« 
ruptions which are universally admitted to belong to 
the larger epistles.* 

Two or three extracts^ only^ will be made from these 
epistles^ and they are conclusive. ^^ He that is within 

* Unitariana also ,object to these Epistles that they savour too 
strong of the doctrine of the Trinity. There are, then, two co- 
gent reasons why they should endeavour their destruction. But 
they have been advocated as genuine by Abp. Usher, Abp. Wake, 
Bp. Bull, Bp. Pearson, Dr. Cave, Cotelerius, Vossius, Grotius, Du- 
pin, Petavios, Tillemont, Leclerc, Bochart, Fabricius, Dr. Ham- 
mond, and many others. See Harseley^s Letters to Priestly^ p. 34. 
Even Dr. Lardner says, ^^ I do not affirm that there are in them any 
considerable corruptions, or alterations." CredUnlity of Goapel 
History^ vol 2. p. 69. Blondel, Daill^, Salmasius, and Albertinus 
acknowledge that wc have the epistles which Eusebius had. See 
Eusebius, L. 3. c. 32. Bowden, vol. 1. p. 174. Bp. White's Lec- 
tures, p. 457. Skinner, pu 16G. 
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tbe attar b ^^re, htA jbelhftt is witjidut^ that i^^tfefit 
dbes ftiij thing mtbont the hkhop^ and presby ters^ mA 
tdeaconsy is Bot pur« in hid conscience.'' ^, to Trai- 
iians^ sect 7. ^^ See that ye all follow your bishe^f, 
<as Jesus Cbrisl^ the father^ and the presbytery^ as the 
apostks^ and reverence the dea<)ens as the commn^nd ef 
God. Let no man do any thii]^ of what belwgs to the 
church separately from the bishop.^' Ep* toSmyr- 
TUBanSy sect. 8. ^^ I salute your very worthy bishop^ 
and your VMerable pre^ytery, and your deacons, my 
fellow servants.'' ibid. sect. i% 

The only remnining father of this early period, wh^e 
writingscan be adduced in ibis controversy, isPolycarp; 
aadaHihatis now extant of his writings, is an epistle 
to the church at PhiUppi, in which he does not himself 
if^peak of tiiree distinct orders^ yet he recommends to 
ihe Philippians, the above mentioned epistles of Igna- 
tius, which, we have seen, are unequivocal on the 
subject. 

Here then are two, if not Ihree, witnesses tesltfying 
to the existence of Episcopacy in the early part of the 
second century. These men lived almost within the 
apostolic age ^ the last of them, indeed, is said to have 
conversed with the apostles ; and Jerome says, he was 
consecrated bishop of Smyrna by St. John. Tbese 
are no other christian writings of this period extant, ex- 
cept a few fragments preserved by other, and later 
fathers, which, however, contain no evidence on this 
subject. 

Thus we havie the testimony of scripture, to tbe 
ttpostolic establishment of Episcopacy, and tlie concur- 
rence of all the christian writers of the first century;^ 
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who me&lioa tbe subject, to its cmttiDaance to^ their 
tiime. 

Lrenseus, Bishop of LyoM m France, Uved ilxmt 
seventy years after the last of the apostles. The Re- 
viewer quotes Mr. Sparks as asserting that he was or- 
dained by presbyters, but there is no evidence, that we 
have yet seen, by which this assertion can be supported. 
When but a presbyter he was sent with an account of 
the sufferings of tlie churches at Lyons and Tienme, to 
Eleutherus, Bishop of Borne. Pothinus, Bishop of 
Lyons, had just received martyrdom. Irenieus, either 
at Rome^or on bis return, was consecrated his successor. 
He states, that the church of Rome was founded by the 
apostles, names the first twelve bishops, and then as- 
serts, — ^^By this suecessian^ihAt tradition in the church, 
and publication of the truth, which is from the apoetles, 
is come to us.^^ — Book against Heresies^y lib. iii. c. 8. 
Again — ^^ The apostolic tradition is present in every 
choTch. We can enumerate those who were constituted 
bishops by the apostles, in the churches, and their suc- 
cessors, who tai^ht no such thing. By showing the 
tradition, and declared fiiiih of the most ancient church 
of Rome, which $he received from the aposths and 
which is even come to us through the succession qf 
bishapSf We conlound all who conclude otherwise than 
as tfcey ought.'^-^JJid. Again—" We can i^eekon tap 
to yoo those who were instituted bishops by the apostles 
Uiemselvesy-^to whom, they committed the chMchesi,"^ 
kft them their suceessorsy delivering up to the«i their 
own proper place of mastership. ^^ — Ibid. Now 
let these passages be viewed iii connection with what 
has been already stated from scripture* and the early 
fathers. 
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Clement of Akxandrta flourished about twenty yeat^ 
later than Irens&us. Having pointed out some texts of 
scriptuj*e as applicable to Christians in general, he 
says,— ^^There are other precepts without uumbery some 
which relate to presbyters, others which belong to 
bishops, and Others respecting deacons/' PtBdagog. X. 
iii. c. 12. Clement was a presbyter under Demetrius? 
bishop of Alexandria* 

TerlulUan flourished about A. D. 200. He says — ' 
^^ The chief or highest priest, who is the bishop^ has the 
right of giving baptism, and after him the presbyters^ 
and deacoKiSy but not without the bishop's authority.'' 
(Be Baptismo. c. il.J The folloM iag extracts from 
the same father will illustrate the quotations above from 
Irenaeus : appealing to the rulers of the Roman Empire 
in favor of the persecuted Christians, he says, — " We 
are but of yesterday, and we have filled your cities, 
islands, towns, and boroughs,-— *-the camp, the senate, 
and the forum. Our adversaries lament that every age, 
sex, and condition are converts to the name of Christ." 
(Apol. c. 37.^ A^in : speaking of many countries in 
which Christianity prevailed, he says, ^^In almost every 
city we form the greater part." (Ai Scap. c. 2. J ^^ I 
do allow," — ^says Paley,* — ^^ that these expressions ar« 
loose, and may be called declamatory. But even de- 
clamation hath its bounds ; this public boasting, upon a 
subject which must be known to every reader, was not 
only useless but unnatural, unless the truth of thecase^ 
in a considerable degree^ correspond with the descrip- 

* Works.— Boston Ed. Vol. ii. (Evidences) p. 330. See also 
Bowden, vol. iii. pp. 140 — 3. 
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iiou ; at leasts unless it had been both true and no- 
torious^ that great itaultitudes of Christians^ of all ranks 
and orders were to be found in most parts of the Roman 
Empire."' Was this the case at this early period? 
And will it be said that the bishops mentioned in the 
above quotations^ were ^^ parochial clergymen and 
nothing more ?" It is incredible. 

It is unnecessary to continue these extracts^ as Euse- 
bius^ who lived about a hundred years later than Ter- 
tullian^ and; from his situation and character^ must 
hav^ been competent to the task^ amply testifies to the 
fact in question. He furnishes us with lists of the 
bishops who have successively presided in the churches 
of Antioch, Jerusalem^ Uome^ and Alexandria^ taken 
by himself from the records of those churches,* ^^ There 
can be no making light of his testimony/' says Bishop 
White. Blondel; Salmasius^ and Daill6^ all great 
r^bampions of presbyterianism> and opposers of Episco- 
pacy ^ admit that diocesan Episcopacy was the general 
government of the churchy before the time of Clement of 
Alexandria, whom we quoted above. Du Moulin, in 
his defence df presbyterianism> says, — ^^^ Truly thfe 
Episcopal form of government, all churches, every 
where, received, presently after the apostles times, or 
even in their times, as ecclesiastical history wit- 
nesseth.'^ Bucer^ Calvin, Baxter, and Leclerc, say 

* The first Bishop of Jerusalem was St. James ; (Acts xv. 13. 
and xxi. 18.) of Rome, Linus ; of Alexandria, St. Mark ; of Antioch| 
Evodiuis ; of Athens, Dionysius, the Areopagite ; of Ephesus, 
Timothy ; of Crete, Titus ; of Smyrna, Polycarp ; — all of them 
ordained, and constituted hishops of the respective churches by 
the apostles themselves. 
4 
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flie same In substance. Doddridge admits its existence 
in the time of Ignatius.* But even were we to 

* Bowden, vol. i. 159 — and ii. 135. Religious World displayedy 
by the Rev. R. Adam. Philad. Ed. vol. if. p. 282. W6 m«8t noty 
however, pass without notice the proof which the Reviewer gives 
UB from Jerome that Episcopal government was an usurpation.- 
Tlie extract is as follows. — " Till through the instindt of the 
devil, there grew in the church, factions, and among the people it? 
began to be professed, I am df Paul, ahd I of Apdllos, and I of 
Cephas, churches were governed" by the common advice of pres-^ 
byters, but when every en& began to reckon those whom he had 
baptized, his own, and not Chris t^s, it was decreed in the whole 
worlds that one, chosen out of the presbyters, should be placed 
over the rest, to whom all care of the c^urcb should belong, sni 
so the seeds 6f schism be removed."* This passage cer- 
tainly proves, that the congriegational, or' presbyterian system, 
was fruitful in schisms^ and that Episcopaty was found the most ef-^ 
fectual antidote. But can the Reviewer inform us what period 
Jerome refers to ? We have no doubt that it is to the time when' 
Paul actually used the language which Jerome quotes. It is very 
evident, we think, from the scriptures, that none of the apostles, 
(James, perhaps, excepted) located themselves at an early period^ 
but, with those whom they had chosen into their number, general- 
ly did the work of Evangelists, travelling' for the wider spread of 
the gospel, " ordaining elders in every church ;" to whotn doubt- 
less they committed the local or pastoral government, at the same 
time exercising over them a general superintendence. The schism at 
Corinth demonstrated the necessity of a local and resident Episcopa- 
cy. They accordingly,— Jerome tells us, — established it "through- 
out the world.^^ And it is remarkable,' tiiat the epistles to Timo- 
thy and Titus in which Paul charged them with the government 
of the churches at Ephesus and Crete, and instructed them how 
to proceed in calling men to the ministry, &c. were both written, 
either in the same year, or subsequently, to that in which the 
£rst epistle to the Corinthians was written. The same remark 
applies to the epistle to the Philippians. We, elsewhere, find 
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admit, that the apostles established Congregationalism^ 
or presbyterianism, still it is allowed on all sides that 
a diflfereot state of things existed at the time of whicli 
we are now writing ; how, or when, or by whom, was 
this change effected ? It must have been known for a 
long time afterward ;— "there must have been some re- 
cords of the fact, for we find events of much less im- 
portance amply attested ; — we should have heard of it, 
at least, by allusion, but the silence of those who 
clumber in the grave is not more perfect, than is that of 
all antiquity on this point ; no syllable can be produced 
to attest it ; all the evidence we possess of the early 
history of the church is against it ;-r-those who have at- 
tempted to establish it, have generally disagreed as to 
the period ; — and yet in the face of all this, there are 
men who can assert that Episcopacy was an usurpa- 
tion ! ^' When'' — says GhiUingworth — ^that Chilling- 
worth whom the Reviewer represents, with others, as 
merely acquiescing in Episcopacy, — ^^ When I shall see 
all the democracies, and aristocracies in the world, lie 
down to sleepy and awake into monarchies ; then will 
1 begin to believe, that presbyterian government, (and 
we suppose we may be permitted to say — or congregar- 

Jerome expressly meptioning, that Timothy was made Bishop of 
Ephesus, Titus of Crete, and Epaphroditus of Ptiilippi, by St. Paul, 
In another place he says, (we quote it, to show that he does not 
speak of parochial bishops) — " We may know that the apostolic 
traditions were taken from the Old Testament ; that which Aaron, 
and his sbns^ and the Invites, were in the temple, let the bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, claim to themselves in th^ church." 
{Ep. ad Evag.) See Bowden, vol. i. letter 1. and vol. iii. let. 6. 
Hobart's Festivals and Fasts, 2^1. ed. p, 36. Slater's Original 
Draught, p. 207. Skinner's Primitive Truth, p. 223. 
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tional^) having continued in the church froiQ the apostles' 
^ times^ should presently after be whirled about like ^ 
stone in a mmique^ and be transformed into £pis*f 
copacy/^l 

t Quoted in Rev. ft. Adam's Religious World, vol. ii. p. 282. 
See ChilliDgwovth's Apostolic Institutiou of Episcopacy demon- 
sirated. The testimony of Cyprian, Bp. of Carthage, Firmilian, 
Bp. of CsBsareiBi, Jerome, Hilary the deacoa,..Chryso8tom, Bp. of 
Constantinople, and others which we cannot quote, may be seeii 
in Bowden, vol. i. letters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. As to the confident as* 
sertion of Mr. Sparks, that, " Bishops were for a long time or- 
dained by presbyters at Alexandria," we refer our readers to Bp, 
Pearson's vindication of (he epistles of Ignatius, where he quotes 
several authors, who particularly mention that the Bishop of 
Alexandria was always ordained, not by presbyters, but by a 
ffithop. We shall adduce one. Simeon Metaphrastes says of St. 
Mark, that ^^ he ordained as bis successor, Anianus, Bishop of 
Alexandria : and gave to pther churches, bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons." Lib. xi. c. 43. See also Eusebius, \\h. ii. c. 15. The 
Reviewer, not content with adopting Mr. S's opinion with regard 
to the Alexandrian church, says farther, that the church at Car- 
thage was coingregational T So sau} Sir P, King before him. Slater, 
after examining and refuting all his arguments, says of this churc}), 
that, ^^ little as she was in her flourishing times of peace an^ 
safety, the number of ber lapsed members only^ was such, in the 
Decian persecution, that thousands of tickets were daily granted 
by the martyrs and confessors on their behalf, to procure their 
reconciliation with the church, — what manner of single congrega-. 
tion such a church would make before the fatal fall of so vast a 
number of her members, and after their blessed union again, { 
leave to any impartial man to judge." Original Draught, p. 99. 
We have seen above, ^hat Tertullian, who was a native of this 
city, says of the prevalence of Christianity in the cities of the 
Empire. The address of St. Cyprian's 39th epistle alone would 
prove the establishment of Episcopacy in Carthage. Indeed so 
strong is the testimony to this effect, that Dr. Bowden, says vpl. i. 
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As it respects the origiD of tlie church of Rome it b 
pot necessary to oar purpose to go into particulars here ; 
the fact that it commenced with Episcopacy^ being unu 
versaUy admitted. The difficulty respecting the first 
seven I^ishops is substantially only a difficulty about 
names. There is reason however to believe^ as shown 
by Dr. Hammond^ that the Jewish aud Gentile converts 
differing, as they did^ in many observances, had also 
their separate bishops, and to this cause is the confu- 
sion in this respect, perhaps, to be traced* Nor are we 
concerned with the succession in that see to a later 
period, than the time of Gregory the great, as he is called, 
memorable for his refusing the title of universal bishop, 
which is now meant by that of Pope, and for sending to 
Britain, Augustin, who was the first Bishop of Canter- 
bury. 

We believe the asser(,ion that ^^ English bishops were, 
at an early period, consecrated by presbyters,^' to be 
destitute of credibility. On turning to Mr. Sparks's 
book to discover the instance alluded to^ we find he re- 
fers to an occurrence, which, so far as we can understand 
from his statement, (and we are not able to refer to 
Doddridge) took place in Scotland. What relation it 
bears to the English succession we do not see. On re< 
ferring to Dupin we find that about this time Adeodatus 
was Archbishop of Ganteibury ; he, dying, was suc- 
ceeded by Theodorus, ordained at Rome and sent to 
England in 668 at the request of King Egbert. Just 

p. 71. " Look, sir, at the sun when it is blazing^ in the firmament, 
and say it does not shine, and you will come as near the truth, as 
when you say Cyprian was the bishop of but a single congrega- 
tion." See Skinner's Primitive Truth, p. 234, for the ancient 
fSistinction between diocese and parish. 
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before this event^ Wilfred^ educated at Rome^ and or* 
dained priest by Hagilbert^ Bishop of Dorchester^ was 
nominated Bishop of York. There being then but one 
bishop in England^ he went to Paris and was there con* 
secrated by the Bishop of Paris^ and others. ^^ During 
his absence they that stood for the way of the Irish 
churches (on the subject iji the clerical tonsure and the 
observance of Easter) persuaded King Oswi to put into 
the church of York Ceadde, Abbot of Lindisferne, who 
was consecrated hy one English and two British 
('Welsh J Bishops.^^* Wilfred returning^ the King 
gave him the diocese of Litchfield^ and he supplied the 
diocese of Canterbury during the interval between the 
death of Adeodatos and the arrival of Theodoras. 
Here then we see that there were six bishops at lea^t in 
England and Wales^ about the time in which Mr. 
S. considers Episcopacy to have become nearly extinct* 

*Pupin'sEccles. Hist. London ed. 1693, pp. 45—125. " These 
matters of fact, — he says, — are certain, being affirmed by Eddi, 
who was V^^ilfred's disciple and author of his life, — by Pope John 
the Vllth's letters, — and the narratives of Bede, and WilHam of 
Malmesbury.^' While referring to Mr. Sparks's work we will no* 
tice what happens just now to strike our sight on the opposite 
page (36) to the one we have been commenting on, The senti- 
ment ascribed to Eusebius is not his, but appears to be quoted, 
through Doddridge, perhaps, from Milton, " whose rage against 
Episcopacy was too great," — ^as Bp. White justly observes, — "to 
permit the exercise of his judgement on any point connected with 
it." Eusebius referring to the lesser dioceses, intimates, that " it 
cannot be affirmed how many^ and what sincere followers of the 
apostles, have governed those churches, but so far forth as may 
be gathered out of the words of Paul." This passage is at the 
place of his second reference ; the first is to a chapter not in the 
book. 
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ladeed whoever examines the history of the churchy at 
this period^ and observes the stress laid upon the buc^- 
cesiion — the frequent appeals to Rome in matters of dif «^ 
cipline^ &c. and the inflaence of that see in England^ 
will not be content with doabtful assertions impugning: 
acknowledged facts^ but will require indubitable testi- 
mony before he surrenders his opinion. Such testimony^ 
we humbly conceive^ is not to be produced. Dr. 
Campbell^ Dr, Miller and other able opponents of Epis*^ 
copacy^ appear either not to be aware of the circum* 
stance on which Mr. S. relies^ m what is moBtprobabte> 
deemed it unworthy of credit. 

It is believed tbat no other difficulties are alleged^ 
affecting the su^ession, till the time of Elizabeth^ and 
those which were then urged by the partizans of Rome^ 
(and are now it seems to be urged anew by another 
class of men,) were not very important. They laboured 
to prove that the bishops who consecrated Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, were not themselves 
tonsecratedy but it appears that they were true bishops^ 
aitbough they had been deprived of theu* jurisdiction 
by Mary.^ In the same breath, they asserted that the 
refidrmers did not hold to the necessity of consecration 
to that office, and yet, that they had forged records to 
prove Bishop Parker to be duly consecrated ! But 
these were not the opinions at Rome, for it is clearly 
testified by two respectable historians that Pius lY. 
offered Elizabeth to confirm what she had done, pro'^ 
vided his supremacy was acknowledged.! 

* Robert Adam's Religious World, vol. ii. p. 381. — Note, 
t Cambden's Elizabeth, and Baker's Chron. Anno. 1560. W^e 
have before us a work by a romanist coataining fifteen propositions 



Wb knon/tr that Archbishop Bancroft had been fre^ 
Queiltly quoted as saying that ordination hy presbyters 
nma valid. But on what occasion was this expression 
said to have been made ? When threle ministers of 
the Scotdh churchy presbyterially ordained^ wer5 called 
np to London to be consecrated bishc^s. If the ordi- 
nation by presbyters was valid, where^ we would ask, 

why the £iiglish orders are ndt valid. Among others, — they 
Were not leg^l, nor canonical ; — legal according to the laws of 
Mary then partially in force, — Canonical according to the canons of 
the church olf Rome. For the henefit of the Reviewer dad his 
friends, we will lay hefore our readers the last proposition, meant, 
us we suppose, for the strongest. ^^ It cannot be safe for a Chris- 
tian to continue in a communion, where there are no true orders 
of bishops, ai&d priests, or at least no certainty of such orders. 
Because, without true orders they can have no sacrament &c. no 
absolutiOD, no eucharistic sacrifice, nd lawful preaching, no keys 
Ito. in a word!, no church and nd Christ,'' &c. We suspect that 
congregationa lists come in for a share of anathema here. The 
Tahdity of the English orders has been proved in an elaborate 
work, by Le Coufayer, a divine of the French church ; but it 
brought him under the censures of his brethren, and obliged him 
to tak^ refugo among those whom[ he had defended. The ^^ in- 
formality in Efiglish ordinations," which we are told, the romanist 
considers as ntillifying them, was simply, the omission in the ritual 
of Edward the VI. of words designating in the sentence of ordina- 
tion, the peculiar office to which the candidate was admitted, 
though it was fully expressed in the former and latter parts of the 
services. The truth is, the reformers were desirous of conform- 
ing as strictly as possible to the' scriptural practice ; the words 
iBed in consecrating, therefore, were similar to,* if not the same 
with, those used by our Saviour in ordaining the apostles. Mil- 
bourne in his Legacy to the church of England, vol. i. p. 302. et 
seq. shows that a similar defect, if it is one, existed in the Greek 
ordinal, and that the orders of the Greek church were neverthe- 
less allowed at Rome*. 
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Was the necessity for Spotswdod and his bnSthreny to 
i'eceive imposition of Episcopal hands^ that their fatare 
ordinations might be such ? ^^ A differeiit acconnt how* 
ever is given/^ — says Dr- Bowden, — "by Heylin^ 
Collier^ and Gi^ay. Archbishop Bancroft said^ there 
Wais tio nec^si^ity for their passing through the inter* 
itaediate orders of deacon and priest^ as the Episcopal 
character might be conveyed at a single consecration } 
abd for this^ he cited two precedents in the ancient 
churchy Ambrose, Bishop of Milan^ and Nectarius^ 
Bishop of Constantinople/^ And it was doubtless on 
this ground^ that Bishop Andrews^ who first suggested 
the difBk^ulty, assisted in their consecration. Bishop 
Burnet, however, says that the question was overruled 
by King James.^ Tlie three bishops returned to Scot* 
land and consecrated others, " by which means a true 
and regular Episcopacy was at length introduced into 
the reformed church of Scotland,'^ — says Adam j who 
also quotes Bishop Outhry as saying, that, ^^ it was 
not without the consent and furtherance of many of the 
wisest among the ministry/^ Their Episcopacy, cer- 
tainly, was but of short duration^ In twenty-height 
years occurred an event, which the Reviewer, after the 
example he has set us, will certainly pardon us for not 
easily forgetting, and/ surely, we have some cause to 
remember it I'he Solemn League and Covenant for 
the entire extirpation of prelacy, was framed, sworn 
to, and carried into unrelenting execution. But this is 
a subject, on which^ we must thank the Reviewer for it, 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. The 

* History of his own times, yol. i. p. 139. See also ColUer^d 
Eccles. Hist, vol* ii. p. 702. 
5 



hkhoij^ were driven into exile^ where all died^ esteepi 
due; Twenty-four years afterward^ Episcopacy wae 
again restored to Scotland. Four persons were conse* 
erated bishops in England ; two ef them being pre- 
iriousty admitted deacons and priests ; and the others 
already in Episec^al orders^ From that time to the 
present^ the succession has been regularly preserved in 
that country^ and it was by the imposition ef the hands 
of three of their successors that the late Bishop Sea^ 
bury of Connecticut^ derived his Episcopal authorky.f 

It is admitted^ by the Reviewer^ that the English 
succession niay be traced upward to Archbii^^ Park^. 

It is sometimes attempted by our opponents to show^ 
fliat the reformers^ did not believe in the dinne kistitu^ 
tion of Episcopacy. It wa9 in the second year of the 
reign of Edward Tl. that the reformed wdinal waa 
adopted ^ from k we select the fottowing passages ;—-^ 
^^Itis evident unto all men diligently reading Half 
Bcripture and ancient authors, that from the apostles^ 
time> there have been these orders c^ ministers ia 
Christie charch, bishops, priests and deacons.'^ Prejaee* 
^ Almighty €ted, wbo> by thy dimne providence katt 
ufpwuAed there erders of skiDisters in diy churchy and 
didst inepire ihine apoatlee to choose into the order of 
deacons/^ kc. ^^ Almighty Gfod, g^ver of all good tbin^^ 
who by thf Holy Spirit hart appointed divera ordere of 
mtiitaf^min thy church,'^ &c. Cdlecte. Other passage^ 
aught be produced to the same import, but these are 

t Fop a list of their bishops, see Skinner's Prim. Truth, Appen- 
dix, No. i. p. 341. or, Journals Gen. Convention Prot Ep. Ch- ia 
U.S. (1789) p. 108. 
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laiBcieiit Now is it poasiUe tluU meii^ raeh u tlniM 
were who drew this ordinal^ could delilmratdy stet^ 
these seiitiiiieiits,--Hiuffer them to go dowa to posterity 
ms theirs ; nay^ could embody them iu prayers to Oody-* 
]& prayers which they expected would be used by muU 
litQdes/--riu prayers set forth to be used at solemn oriU 
nationsy a^d yet not believe them ? It would be a sad 
Uot iadeed upon their memoryi if there were any ground 
on which to sustain such a charge of perjury* That 
th^re might be some amo^g them^ who^ iu expressing^ 
tu other occasions^ th^ private opioioM^ would not 
use precisely the same phraselogy^ we are not prepared 
to denyi. This was not a period when the temperature^ 
or aspect^ 4d any man^s miod^ was of the same grade^ or 
ocnnple^pon^ with all those around him. The free 
spirit of inquiry which had gone forth^ was greatly ad* 
verse to the spirit ot harmony ; and it is something ii| 
favour of the demands of our churchy that it was so well 
understood^ at such a timei on what points to rest^ W« 
see that 4he reformers agreed iu the fact that those three 
orders were established by irwpired afo^tles. We ask 
no more. We are not disposed to quarrel about words* 
Both the Reviewer and Mr. S. as quoted by him^ dis* 
cover a pretty strong disposition to turn i^ainst us the 
arms of the church of Rome. We adn^t that we have 
derived the succession through the Ush^pe of thatchurdii 
but we certainly do not see how tiie revocation by any 
bishop^-^for such and such only, do we allow the Pope 
to be^ — can render void the ofl|cial acts of one^ or more 
bishops^ acting within their commissions^ and by 
authority equal to^ and transmitted in the saine manner 
AS his own* Our church acknowledges oo such power; 
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oa the contrary her divines have uniformly declared this 
Qlaim of power on his part^ even as ex^cised over the 
Koniish churchy to be rank usurpation. Have these 
ivriters never heard of the resistance made to this princi- 
ple by the Gallican clergy ? Will the platforms of 
New^-England permit a pastor of one independei^t con- 
gregation to exercise such power over the pastor oi[ 
another ? The cases are precisely paraleL In this 
this view there is something superlatively absurd in the 
^^ argument'^ which the Reviewer condescends '' to sug- 
gest to Mr. S. that he may enlarge upon it in another 
edition.^' We should hope, on the contrary, that before 
Mr. S« commences another edition he would study the 
subject thoroughly for bimself-^depend less on ^^ the 
literary republic of theeast,^' and divest himself of th^ 
iron shackles of prejudice, with which, in truths he 
seems overloaded, while he thinks himself free. If the 
Reviewer will but take the trouble to look back upon 
the conduct of the church at Ronie, he will find that 
nearly all churches which h^^ve npt submitted to the 
lawless dominion of the Pope, have not only been ex- 
communicated, but even anathematised ; and doubtless 
he will find her at one time admitting,-^then denoun- 
cing,-*— and then again admitting, the orders of the 
numerous and powerful Greek chnrch. But what doei^ 
this prove? Nothing but an inordinate lust of power. 

The Reviewer conceives he has now arrived, at a 
position so firm, that '^ he does not see how any im^ 
partial person'^ can fail to be as fully persuaded as 
fasimself* When a writer with an ex parte statement teHs 
his readers what ought to be the judgement of impartial 
persons he deserves to be suspected. He has nothing 
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to do with his judges^ farther than to state his argpi« 
meots. And when he descends to this sort of cant^ we 
may compare him to a hiwyer^ who should tell a jary> 
that if they would be impartiaiy they must believe all he 
mys. We are^ perhaps^ wasting oor reader's time by 
remarks of this sort^ but it is fit that they should see how 
far the Reviewer is disposed to judge for them in this 
question. 

Notwithstanding the firmness of his position^ the 
Reviewer seems desirous of adding a sort of buttress to 
increase its strength, by asserting that till some impor- 
tant deficiency is found in it, he shall be quite content to 
irest upon it, and to have hi^ ordination '' as regular as 
that of Barnabas and Paul^ who were ordained by cer- 
tain prophets and teachers at Antiodi.^' 

We suppose, the Reviewer would wish to be under- 
stood here, as referring to congregational ordination. 
Jf so, ^e are somewhat doubtful, whatever may have 
been his individual case, whether those who have pre^ 
ceeded him, in his shadowy line, have been so favoured 
iis to have pt*ophets wd teachers for their ordainers. 
Hejwill not, we suppose, be willing to allow Robert 
^rown to be the founder of his sect, nor would we be 
so uncharitable as to trace its origin to that man of un« 
happy memory ; yet Robinson of Leyden, who was 
perhaps its true founder, admitted, in his Apology pub- 
lished at Leyden, in 1619, that they were commonly 
known by the name of Brownists. In the New-Eng- 
land memorial there is an account of what is believed 
to have been tlie first congregational ordination in 
America, At Salem, on the sixth of August, 1629, the 
(confession of faith and covenant being solemnly read. 
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Iftir^^ persons professed their consent to it, and tiMsa 
proceeded to ordain Mr. Sbelton^ pastor, and Mr. 
Hif^nson^ teacher, of the church there. Gov. Bradford 
of Plymouth^ afterward arrived and gave them the rigfii 
hand if feUowahip.^ Upon this point we might dilate^ 

* N. England Mem. p. 82 and onward as qaoted in Cirarchman^s 
Mon. Mag. f^oL ii. p. 228. See also Alien's accountof the religious so*- 
cieties of Portsmouth, N. IL for a similar transaction, p. 29« Trum*- 
bull's Hist. Connecticut, vol. i. Ibid. Hist. U. S. vol i. p. S9. I^is 
Aot easy to ascertain, what are the principles, which, in our day, 
constitute Congregationalism. The Cambridge and Sajbrook plat* 
forms are, in a great measure, disused, and creeds of all kinds are 
becoming very unfashionable. At the first settlement of the 
country, none' but laymen ordained, and their ordination was im- 
posed, eyen upon those who had preriously been Episi^opally or* 
dained in England. This ordination was performed, either, by all 
the members of the church as at Salem, or by certain members of 
it, called, in aJhision to Proverbs ix. 1. — the seven pillars. If a 
minister of another congregation was present, he, as a general 
rule, was not allowed to interfere, lest the rights of the church 
should be infringed. Latterly, a different practice has prevailed ; 
a coundl of laity and clei^ appoint a clerical committee to per« 
form the act of ordination^ If the minister leaves one congrega- 
tion, and is chosen to another, a reordination takes place after the 
aame manner, in nearly all respects, but called installation. We 
suppose then, we are not mistaken in the belief, that the essence 
of Congregationalism is, that each separate congregation is a per- 
fect christian church, with full right to appoint its own officers, 
though the ceremony of ordination, which is, perhaps, but a 
public acceptance, be performed by \Dthers^ That a minister, 
then, should be considered lawfully authorized while he contmues 
to officiate to the church of which h^ is an officer is reasonable, 
but upon what ground is it, that he is permitted to exercise the 
o^ce, when he ceases to be an offker ? We recollect an instance 
of a gentleman who began his career with the title of reverend^ as 
minister of a church in Boston ; and terminated it with the title of 
estjuire^ as magistrate of a neighbouring town. But we now see 
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but it wodd obUge iis to digress to toe great an extent 
We return to theeonsideratimK of the oriinationy as the 
Reyiewer calls it^ of Paul and Barnabas. Is the Be* 
viefwer willing to rest his reputation m a Biblical critic^ 
ea the fact, that this waa an ordination to the work of 
the ministry by which these apostles were now first com- 
wssicmed ? What then does Vmal mean^ when he says 
of himself^ that he was ^^ an apostle not ofmen, neither 
by man^ but by J^us Christ, and God the father?'' 
fOah u i.J Had not both Barnabas and Paul exer-" 
cised their ministry before this time at other places, as 
Well as a whole year in tbk very city oi Antioch ? And 
were they not in truth des^nated by the Holy Ghost 
for a special mission ; the performance of which is fully 
narrated in Acts xni. andxiv. ? ^^The Holy Ghost^ 
said^ separate me Bartmbas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.''-*-^^ So they being sent 
forth by the Holy Ghost, departed/' &c. — visited sun- 
dry places where^ probably^ the gospel had not been 
preaebed^-^gathered churches, renewed their visits to 
somie ai them^ ordained elders, in every church, and 
then retorned to Antioch ^^ from whence they had been 
recommended to the grace oi God, for ike work which 
thef had ftdfiOei.^^ ^^ The whole history of the con- 
version of Str Paul shows him to have been miraculous* 
ly called,-— 4ays Bishop White,> — ^under. as strong evi* 
denee of the fact, as the n^paculous appointment dTth^^ 
twelve* Not oidy so, he says expressly, ^^ I neither re- 
persons quitting the pastoral charge, accepting professorships ift 
colleges, teaching schools, &c. and jet retaining the clerical 
character. We do not wonder, that uniformity and consistency; 
tte considered^ by such men as vices- in the Episcopal church I 
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ceiv«d it (the gospel) from man ; neither was 1 taught 
it^ bat by the revelation of Jesus Christ.'^ (Gal. i. 12.) 
And agaid in r^ard to bis entrance on the ministry, — > 
<* I conferred not with flesh and blood.'^ (v. 16.) And 
in two places in the 2 Cor. (ix. 5 and xii. 11.) he places 
himself on a level with the chief of tbe apostles.^ 

We may now,— 'we trusty— be permitted to use the 
language of the Reviewer, under as strong conviction of 
its truth, as his, though in a different sense. ^^ It seems 
to us, that there are not many things in chitrch history 
which less admit of dispute than the rise and establish- 
ment of Episcopacy.'' 

The Reviewer next devotes a page 6v two, to a neat 
speculation on the rise and progress of Ek^clesiastical 
government. It forcibly reminds us, however, of the 
author^ who is said to have made up a book of travels 
through a certain country, while he was comfortably 
seated in his own closet. The book would pass very 
well among those, who had never seen the country, niot 
read a genuine account of it, but very different would 
be its reception with those who had^ Jnst so with 
the Reviewer. His account may pass with those 
who will not examine into the early history of the 
church, but will have very little credit with those who 
do. He gives us his conceptions of such a church as 
we, probably, might have had, if he had been the guide 
and counsellor of the apostles. He admits th»t ^^ the 
early preachers of our faith, [apostles] pursued the 
course which men of good sense^ not to .say men divinely 
inspired might be expected to adopt,'' and we are happy 

* Lectures on the Catechism, p. 430. See also Doddridge in 
be— Bowden, vol. i. p. 276, 
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io dad }Axd ailowing them so muck credk^ for ^e were 
really ia some doubt as to the estioia4ion in which, in 
this respect at least, Unitarians aite disposed to regard 
them; It is a notorious tmct^ that the oppcilients of 
Bpiscopacy, have not been able to agree as to the time 
in which it was imposed on the dhnrch. 'I^hey lite nift 
only at variance with €iacU other in regard to thi$ cir- 
cumstance, but they are equally so with regard to the 
Causes which,-^they Say,-— produced its impoekioo*. 
Some of them impute it to the cortupHon of the cle^gr, 
aye, even in times when io be eminent in the oanse of 
Christianity l¥a«i to set one's self np as a mark for the 
shafts of power ; — ^when the putting cftt of the imire, 
tvas soon followed by the stripping off the ^rments at 
the stake : — ^in times when even the heathen enemite of 
Ghtistianity sptok of uncommon purity of Itfci and prin- 
ciple, as the universal characteristic ^f its followers ! 
Others of them ascribe it to the virtue and picSty of thtf 
church. It must then be a form of government good in 
itself^ and they should blush for their opposition. But 
was it a pious deed to overthrow institutions^ which our 
oj^nents say, were founded by apostles ? Was it vir- 
tuous to tnunple upon what saereJ linthority had estab* 
lished ? The fteviewer, however^ seems niiwilling to 
agree with either of these classes, hut supposes that the 
motives which led to one usurpation after another, were 
^like a mingled yarn, of good and ill together*'^ 
What credit shall we ^ve to either^ and who wUl gpu^ 
us in making the distinction? 

We are next 'favoured with some algunients, to ac- 
count for the moderation of the reformers in stopping 
6 
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stead of openinjg the flood gates to sweep away root 
and branch. We do not doubt^ that the Reviewer and 
his party are very willing tO' do^ what the reformers 
•nitted;^ K the dispositions manifested in this Q*evie\^ 
.md'iA ft sertain ^ Letter'^ published a little befmre^ are 
any evidence^ we ceHainly are at liberty to draw this 
conclusion. We thank God^ that these writers were 
not in the place ot the reformers. The characters and 
abilities of the ecclesiastical reformers we are willing 
io leave to the estimiltionof all men^ assuredly believing 
that they stand* on too^ sacred* ^round^p— 4hat they are 
too far above the reach^ of malevolence^ to be injured by 
pedantry or sectarian bitterness. Their reputation b 
as a rock^' and has stood harder buffets by far^ than 
these writers are competent to* give. We are not 
now speaking of rulers and kingp^ nor of that civil 
policy which! might lead them^ now to cherish^ and 
now to discountenance^ the efforts of pure and undeflled. 

* ^^ If amidst so much that is admirable, in the ciiaractei*, and con- 
duct of the first reformers, we might be permitted to allot the 
ifie^d of praise to any particular part, 1 should have no h^dtatiotf 
in assignii^'it to that singular moderation and discernment, which 
di8ting^hed'th& Reformation from all other Revolutions,— rWhich 
overcoming, the. common infirmities of our nature,- by which men 
are apt to run from, one extreme to its opposite, controlled the 
spirit of innovation in the moment of reform, rejected' nothing 
without examination, retained nothing without authority ; and 
ilrfaen-it abjured'th^ u8ur|>ation8 of the church of Rome, discarded 
only its corruptions, and left all that had the stamp of chriatiaiiitjF^ 
behind ; like the fire which separates and consumes the dross, — 
but preserves and refines all that was pure in the ore.'^ Dr^. 
taylor^t'angwer to the question^ Why are you a Churchman. 
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reli^OB^ escaping from the eaUiralaieiits ikT spititail 
dominion and coiTaption.t 

t The Reviewer makes use of an old puritan parody on the 
fimptore ; for what purpose lie best knows. When he saj8>that 
the Episcopnl^chvirQb^^ still stmids^on tiie loundation -of 'the LvrdM 
gnd Commons iof Engla^d^,'^^ didbeoneiui to«conyey the idea, that 
the Episcopal church was BQcessarilj dependant on the ehmreh*€i[ 
Efiglami, <uc, .that.tb^e is anj connection between the ^church ia 
America, and the g4)vemment of England ? If he did, and one or 
two other piissages bear the same construction, me envy neither 
his opinion nor his principle : and not much Aore honourable to 
him is this parody, if he meant to assert by it, that evaa '4he 
xhurch of Epgland as a spiritmd communion rests -on that founda- 
tion. True, he quotes Mr. Sparks as saying, that ^^ the power of 
the English clergy is jcanfepsedly derived from the king and nojt 
from any church,'' but it is ,the precise reverse of this assertion 
which is true, and it is so easily proved so, that we might positively 
dispute the learning of those who commit themseUes upon it. 
They dp no^^eem ^o oemprehend any distiaction between inkeren$ 
jpaiB>er, and kgal^urisdieti4ni. '^ it is ui|deniable,^«ays Dr. Bowdea, 
(vol. ii. p. 115.) alluding to the r^ign of Henry Vlllth, that it w^s 
the doctrine of the king, of the bishops, and the whole nation, that 
authority to administer the sacraments, and to perform all other 
spiritual offices, was derived not from the crown, but from Chriflyt. 
This doctrine v^as expticitly maintained in the ^^ Institutiioa of « 
christian man,'' as may be seoQ by consultmg Collier,, ,And that 
it was maintained by the king, is evides^ firoia a letter 4if his to the 
convocation of York, explaining the supreiaacy. That letter may 
be seen in Chandler's Appeal defended, (p. 54.) Therein the^ 
king makes a clear distinction belween the temporal and spiri^^Ll 
power of the bishops ; the former he derives from the state, — the 
latter from Christ. During the xeign of Edward Vlth, l^sbops 
vwere commonly appoiuted by the king!s letterspatent. >^ By those 
letters it is clear, — says Bishop Bumet,«-th»t the Episcopal 
ionction was ackiiowledged to be of divine appointment, and thjit 
ihe .person was no rother way named by the king than 3a Hy 
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caimat alter ilie state of the oreation^««4lie ofder «f 
Hiiogs^ — or make the world greater^ or less than it is :*-^ 
that the first eaase is timited m the creatiou of human 
«onls^ and cannot exceed such a fixed and determinate 
munher^ or annihilate a.njr thio^ :-nR-tbat our Saviour fand 
three natuMs » a separate sense^ &c.^ These im- 
puted opinionsi are it is true^ taken from 4iie writings 
of the enemies of WickMe^ bnt^ so likewise, is the 
opinion ^ven as his, by the Reviewer. Is the Re- 
viewer then ready t^ adopt Wickliffe's (pinions in all 
respects, or will he subsorU^ to th^se ^ihne whieJi 
make against EpisGopacy ? 

The Reviewer also brings before us the qi]»stion, or 
rather one of ttie que8tio^s of Henry YIII. to his pre- 
lates. To the tenth question, whether bishops or 
priests w^re first ? Cranmer gave the foUowiiJig answer, 
— ^^ Bishopn and priests were at que timie and were no 
two thii^ but both one office, in the begmnii^ 
of Ghrist's religion.^' And to this we most fully 
assent as will be seen by recurring to our scripture ac- 
count of the orders of the n^inistrj. ^^ The two ap- 
pellations for the second order, were used as synoni- 
mous^ till thedeatjiof the apostles,'' &c. But what 
was meant by the prelates will appear by their ag^ 
«wers to the 11th question which the Reviewer has not 
chosen to produce. <^ Whether a bishop hath authority 
lo make a priest, by scripture, or not ?'^ Dr. Red- 
mayn's answer, in part was ; — ^^As for making, that is^ 
to say, ordaining, and consecr9.tiQg of priests, I think it 
•especially belongeth to the office pf jb. bishop, as far a» 
€an heshownfrom scripture^ or any e^ampUy as I sup* 

^ Collier, as quoted by BowdeD,ToL ii. p. 81. 
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poM from the htga^ioi^^^ ^^la slv^/^— NMys Ur^ 
Bowden^ fiom whon^ the above is taken^ — ^^ they all 
agreed that none but bishops, have authority to make 
priests ; — a few making exceptions to cases of eximnm 
necessity/' It is obvious that the term, hish^ in this 
Question refers to bishops aa then constitnted:^* 

We are next told> that ^^ thepretenmoos to a diviaar 
nght ai Episcopacy seems indeed to have been fliat 
started by Dr. Baocsoft in 1588." And yet this is the 
same Br. Bancroft^ who^ is reiied on to prove thai 
Presbyterian ordination was considered valid inthe ease 
of the Scotch Bishops ! Gould he hold both these 
opinions ? Certainly not We haye shovm his opkiioA 
Id the latter case to be not such as represented by our 
opponents. ^*The doctrine^ — say« the Jieviewer^ — [ 

was then so new even to high-churchmen^ that Whii- 
gift^ tkan whom no man was evec more tenacious of i 

church aatbmity^ said^ he rather wished than believed 
it to be true.'^ Tiie wantof credibUity to this aneqdote* 
does not seem to have staggered our opponents^ who 
bring it up on all occasions of attack. Dr. Ghauocey 
quoted it from Neal^ in his controversy with Dr. 
Ghandler many years since^ Neal refers to Strype'a 
Ufe of Whit^. Dr. Ghandler sought it^ and lo ! it 
was not there. But he found, however^ that, in 1569^^ 
one year later, Whitgitt said in his reply to the calum- 
liies of Martin Mar-prelatlB, that^ ^^ he was persuaded 

"^ Br. Bowden refers^ to Burnet'9 Hist. lib. iii. p. 323, et 8eq.-*-aii4 
to Collier's Ecclesiastical Hist. Col. records, No. Ixix. p. 50, et seq. 
See also Bowden, vol. iii.. p. 325. et seq. We need not ask a 
stronger testimony to Episcopacy than the extract given by the 
Beviewer from the king's book. The three orders are distinctly 
mentioned. 
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^te d^ht td ii^f by thei ifrord of Gkid, a stiperibritj' 
aniong the mimsters of the church ; and that it was 
safficienily [iliMved in his own book against Gartvmght^ 
And that he was at all times ready to justify it by the 
Holy scriptures^ and hf the testimony of all antiquity. 
This clearly shows that Whitgift did not merely irisfc 
Iwit believed Bancroft's docti^ne to be true."* And yet 
lie IS bere speaking df the same book fl^m which an 
extract is given in a note fo the Review. He was con- 
fending against the notion early adopted by the Puritans, 
that, ^^ God had given in the scriptures, a complete and 
unchangeable form^ bdth for church and state gdVern- 
Bient ;'' and the utmost of his nteaning, in the Reviewers 
quotation, is, that there is not in scripture any such de^ 
tailed and prescribed system. Else hoW are we to un- 
derstand his own opinion, above ejiSpressed, of hid own 
book ? And how shalll we understand the following 
expressionism which oc)Cur in his letter to Beza 5 (1598) 
*^ We make no doubt that the Episcopal degree which 
We bear is an institution apostolical and dimne ; and so 
bath always tieen held, by a cdntinual course of times^ 
from the apostles' to this very age of ours/' Again : 
** What Aai'on was to hi» sons, and to the Levites, this 
fhe Ushops were to the priests and deacons ; and so 
esteemed of fiie fatherisr to be by divine iiistitutionJ^'f 

'^Chaiicller's Appeal defended, p. S7y as^ofed by Bowden, toL 
ii. p. 101. Tlie truth, as it regards Bis^hop Bancroflt, seems to be, 
that he was t&e first protestant divine, of whom we have informa- 
Hon that he preached pubHcly the doctrine referred to. The Re- 
^ewer appears to have substituted started fdr preached. Hence the 
erron 

t StrypeV Kfe of Wiatgift, pp. 360, 460. Quoted in How's let- 
ters to Miller. 
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Bdili these extracts are taken from the same vdutne im 
which the Reriewer refers for the extract which h» 
has adduced to support his owa opinion. Had he no 
knowledge of them ? If he had^ can he feel justified in 
endeavouring to represent as Whi^ift^s opinion^ what 
he miist haTe known not to have been his ? These 
testimonies are explicit and cannot be evaded ; and the 
Beviewer^s extract mast be interpreted in consistency 
with them. It was sixteen years after the publication 
of Whitgift's reply to Gartwrighl;^ that Bancroft's ser- 
men was preached. 

Archbishop Usher neither denied not doubted the 
distinction between bishop and priest. He professed 
to deduce Episcopacy from the apostles ; and though 
he contended for the distinction of the schoolmen^ that 
the difference was in degree, and hot in ordery yet he 
certainly admitted that where ordination by bishdpa 
could be obtained^ that by presbyters was invalid.^ 
Bishop Burnet in his Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles^ says ^^ Christ appointed a succession of pastors^ 
in different ranks^ to be continued in his chuh^h.for the 
work of the gospel^ and as the apostles settled the 
churches^ they appointed different mrders of bishopi^ 
priestiSi and deacons.^'f What credit then shall be 
^veh to the assertion so boldly made by the Reviewer^ 
that these divines ^^ either denied ot doubted the dis- 
tinction between the orders of bishop aiid priest ?'' 
Or what regard shall be paid to the sweeping clause 
with which he includes ^^most of the learned and 
moderate reformers^'^ as collectively publishing to the 

* Bowden, rol. ii. p. 112. 
t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 119. 
7 
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worlds wbat^ iildividtf ally, they either doubted dr de^ 
filed ? These stateoieDts are extremely well fiftted for 
eitcnlatlDii an^ng dmq Who have litile acquai&iance 
with^ or have brejudices against^ the Episcopal church $ 
but they ill become meh^ who openly boast of their 
talents and leaning ; and they certainly are but bad 
iq[iecimtti$ of ^^Una)rrupi Christianity/^ 

The Reviewer considers it ^^ very remarkable thai in 
tb^ vety articles of that church which now asserts (as 
if it was a novelty \) this distinction of orders to be vital 
to its constitution, the distinction is entirely overlooked^ 
in that patt which tireats of the institution of ministers 
to thehr office ; so doubtful a thing was the existiis^ or« 
gsimzatioa thought to be/' Now Will it not be sup* 
l^osed^ tmA this remark^ either that the church in her 
pobfie formularies has said nothing On the subject of 
o^dftis^ but what is contained in this article or tihat the 
Seviewar was desirous^ at least, it should be so consider- 
ed? That the first is not the true case will now be 
ahowa ; our readers will folrm their own opinion as to 
ttie last* The thirty-sixth article of the church says-^ 
^ The book of coiisecration of bishopsy and ordering 
qf priestsani imeonSf set forth by the General Con* 
v«litio& of tUs chuicb in 1792^ doth contain all ^laMgB 
neeessaty to such consecration and orderii^ $ neitiier 
hail^ it any tilling that of itself is superstitious and an- 
go<Ky ; and tiberefbre whosoever are consecrated or w- 
dtted ac!0ordiag to said form, we decree all such to be 
rigkUyVordwIy aadlawfiiUy consecrated, and ordeied.'^^ 

* The 36th Article of the Church of England, from which the 
American is iakeii with such modifications as were rendered ne-* 
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From Uk ordinal, we have already pwen smw exitiote 
wfaix^ relate to this point, and we bow give aootker }*-«» 
^^ To the intent that these orders nay be conthmedi and 
rererratly used and esteemed in this church, mo num 
shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful hiah^^ priea^ 
er deacon in this church, or suffered to execoto any of 
ihe said functions, except he be called, triedy eXMutt^ 
ed, and admitted thereunoo, according io the fink 
hereafter following ; or hath h&d Episcopal consecration 
or or£nation.'' Pr^ace. The twenty-third ttiitl^ 
to which the Reviewer refers, aimply dejcluMs, «b will 
be apparent iQ those who pmise it,*'««'that no maa ovgiht 
to take on hinfielf the ministry ; on the cointraiy, thoso 
onght to be receiyed as such who are appointed hy mfm 
having authority therefor. Who h»» that authority ? 
flow are we to know when men 4re latrfoUy scikit ? 

cessary by the change of our political condition, runs thus : — ^ The 
Book of Consecration of [Archbishops and] Bishops, and orderili|[ 
of priests and deacons, [lately] set forth [in the tinae ^f Edirard tlie 
sixth, and confirmed at the same tiiBie h^ aathoritjr of PurliAinent] 
doth contain, Ua, 

^^ And therefore whesoever are consecrated [aqd] ordered ac- 
cording to [the rites of that book since the second year of the 
aforenamed king Edward unto this time, or hereafter shall be coi|n 
secrated or ordered according to the same ntes,] we deereef Ate, 

We h^ve sai^oined the Eng^h Article, indudinf tn jbmckelB 
the parts altered or omitted in ears, io order to give the Re^ 
viewer's argument all the force it can receive* Kot evea the 
Reviewer will suppose that the American Episcopal Church iu- 
tended to overlook the distinction of or()ers, as a doubtful organizg-r 
tion. His whole argument therefore rests ut>on Ihe s^posed inten*^ 
tion of the original framcrs of the Arficles, or of the CoorocMiol) 
ialSfig. 
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When they are consecrated bishops^ and ordained 
priests^ or deacons^— -according to the ordinal^^-says 
the thirty-sixth article : and till that is done, or they 
have had Episcopal ordination,-— ^says the preface to the 
ordinal, — they shall not be suffered to execute the 
functions of the ministry in this church. Will it be 
said, that if this is the doctrine of the church it ought 
to be stated fully in the twenty-third, or any other artir 
cle ? Where is the necessity for this ? Is not the ordi^ 
nal substantially a part of the thirty -^sixth ? Ur is it not 
as fully the doctrine of ih» chnrch ? The Reviewer, 
however, would have it supposed that the church is 
sttdiaualy indigtinct on this point, and yet, when the 
odious sin of Calvinism is to be fixed upon her, in de- 
fiance of the opinions of multitudes of her learned 
divines, oh then I her language is ^( gttidied precision/^ 
rr-and if this is disallowed,— ^^ it wiU be difficult tp 
prove any thing by hiiman testimony/' How abundant 
is that liberality, which finds us forevfsr in the wrong; 
which charges us ^f with shutting our eyes upon whatr 
ever learning and piety may do to illustrate certain 
obscurities in the religious system,'' and which will not 
allpiv us even to understand the principles to which we 
have solemnly promised to conform, but would hold u^ 
up to the world as blind leaders of the blind,r-as d^t 
ceivingand being deceived* 

The Reviewer in his zeal against Episcopacy forgets 
his prtidence. Ue teljs us on one page, that the divine 
pght was first started by Bancroft in 1588, and yet on 
the ne:^t he quotes Henderson as saying in the name 
of the clergy of Britain, in 1646, fifty-eight years 
later, that it ^^ was ncft pleaded till of late, by $omefew^^i 
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tienderson, — ^if we are not mistakeni — wna a prubg^ 
terian minister of Scotland^ and utterly destitute^ as 
i¥e believe^ of any authority to speak in the name of 
the clergy of Britain. Hume calls him a popular and 
intriguing preacher. He was one of the commission- 
ers s^it up from Scotland to Charles L at Oxford^ to 
press him to an admission of their principles. At this 
time he cautiously shunned a conference with the divines 
of Oxford on this same points . Besides^ the assertion 
does not appear to be true. We have shown that the 
reformers themselves held the doctrine^ though^ per* 
haps they did not pubUckly ^^ plead'' or defend it. In 
that same year (1646) — ^that hehobable year — ^^ the 
hierarchy/'— says the Reviewer, — ^^ was aboli$hed by 
act of Parliament, the same authority by which it is 
now upheld." — ^Here we must lay down opr pen, and 
pause to recover our abused patience. 

Is it for the purpose not merely of exciting against 
the church, the opposition of principle, but to render it 
odiotiSy he so constantly exhibits to his readers the 
calumny that its ministry was, and is actually ^^n/f^iT 
on the government of England ? — ^that he labours at 
every possible opportunity to show its dependence upon 
that government ? Is his mind too dull to discriminate 
between the things which are Gaesar's^ and the things 
which are God's ? When he says ^^ the hierarchy was 
a&o2t9%6d[ by act of Parliament," does he mean that the 
Pailiament took away the spiritual power of the 
bishops ? — ^that it look away from thcui their inherent 
pght to ordaiu and govern in the chqrch ? He certain- 

,f j^Iume^s History of England, Bait. ed. fcol. vi. p. 38. 
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ly Binst knaw^ thai the Psrliameiit never had, and never 
pretoaded to have, any such power ; of course, that they 
never exercised, or pretended to exercise, snch power ; 
except, perhaps, when the ^^ godly^^ and ^^ well-affected^ 
Independents formed its majority. The only power 
which it possessed, and from the nature of the case, the 
only power which it could possess, was that of depriving 
atnQ bishc^s of their revenues, and of their temporal 
jwisdiction. That is, they threatened them with the 
power of the secular arm, (no tdfling menace, when we 
consider what spirit nerved it,) if tbey dared to exercise 
it But does the Reviewer believe that if tite General 
Court of Massachusetts — (we allude not now to what 
has been J should abolish Episcopacy from the state^ 
and pn^ibit its ministers from ofSciating, that they 
would thereby be deprived of their ministerial character? 
The case is applicable, and if he does not see it so, it 
is from his habit of thinking that spiritual power is 
derived from the people, and not frop Christ. Does 
he believe that either the English parliament, or the 
. English church, deny the validity of the orders of the 
American bishops, and their ability to exercise th<^ au- 
thority of those orders? And yet what have those 
bishops to do with the English parliament, church, or 
king ? Has the Reviewer never heard of the Episco- 
pal church of Scofland? Is he ignorant that though 
the bish(^ oi that church, were, at the Revolution, de- 
prived of every thing connected with their ofRce, which 
the civil power cotdd take from them, yet they continued 
to exercise their spiritual functions in the very face of 
pepial laws made against them, in consequence of their 
Mherence to the fallen house <rf Stuart? ^^They 
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lost/'— «says Skiimer^-^^^ tlndr revenae^^ and femporat 
jurisdiction, but their spiritual authority stUl rsmainei | 
and that ^ gift of God/ which they had received hf 
the impositioa of Episcopal hands^ they coasideml 
themselves bound to exercise^ for promoting that Epiaco* 
pal work in the church of God^ w'Mch had been com* 
mitted to them. By virtue of this commissioQ^ ihey 
continued in a quiet manner, to discharge the duties of 
their spiritual function. , They ordained ministers for 
such vacant congregations as adhered to their eomman*' 
ion^ and when they saw it necessary to attend to the 
preservation of their own order, they proceeded ta the 
consecration of such persons as wore thought mM^ 
proper for being invested with that sacred and impec- 
tant trust, without asking permission either from the 
exiled or reigning ]^nce/' When in 17^2 tb^ ap- 
plied to the British parliament for a repeal of the laws 
against them, Bishop Horsely said of them, that, 
^^ losing all their political capacity, they retained^ how- 
ever^ the authority of the pure spiritual Epitcc^acy 
within the church itself f^ and the whole bench of 
Bngtish bishops unanimously opposed the passing of an 
act which seemed to infringe the validity of the Scotch 
Episcopal orders. The laws against that chnrch were 
ropmled^ and though, evefi now> she has norconaectioa 
witk the state, she still preserves her piuKi Episcopacy^ 
and holds up her head as a dtsfinguished and venerable 
branch of the church of Christ.* Many of the most 

•» Skinner's Primitive IVtitb, pp. 2e5*-S89. See ateo R. Adam's 
Relig. Worid displayed, voL ii. p. 411. PtideanxN Connections, 
Charlestown ed< vol. iii. p. ^2. And above note on page^S. 
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distinguished laity of the kingdom^ — says Adam,-** 
kave since entei*^d her cotnmanion ; — several clergy* 
men ordained by English bishops have entered her 
service, and one of them hds been raised to the Episco- 
pate.t When EpisCdpa<iy was abolished in Scotlandy 
the presbyterian government Was established as its sub- 
stitute ; has any one, whether in ^^ presbyterian fetters'^ 
or out of them, ever pretendcSd that presbyterianism wai^ 
therefore founded on the English government ? Was 
it the case with Congregationalism in New-England's 
early day ; a time when no church could be formed 
without permisibn from the civil magistrate ? Or must 
we remind the Reviewer of the adage, which teaches 
incautious persons to beware of casting stones ? 

But the hierarchy was abolished. In 6ue sense we 
admit it was. The bishops were deprived of their 
revenues, forbidden to execute their office, and driven 

t In Edinburgh, the literary metropolis of Britain, " from what- 
ever cause, the Episcopal party is evidently increasing in numbers^ 
personal consideration and resources.'' Christian Observer, vol xviii. 
p. 644. '' The Scotch Episcopal Church, can produce a very re- 
spectable list of learned names," — says Adam (vol. ii. pp. 444-5) 
*^ notwithstanding her fluctuating fortune, and under all the disad- 
Tantages arising from her frequently depressed condition.'' Among 
her modem writers may be mentioned the elder Skinner, author of 
an Ecclesiastical History of Scotland in two volumes, and ^^ one of 
the best Latin poets that Scotland can boast since the days of 
Buchanan,"-^Bishop Skinner, son to the former, and author of the 
work in reply to Dr. Campbell, entitled Primitive Truth, &c. whick 
we have frequently quoted, — Dr. Alison, author of some volumes 
of Sermons, and of a work on Taste, — and among her laity. Sir 
William Forbes, author of the life of Dr. Beattie, &c. 



inid exiie^^ It was the victory of men of sangainary 
miads and jbilood-stained hands. <^ Thus was christiaa 
liberty recovered for a little season in England/' 

The Reviewer does not say expressly^ for he^ proba- 
bly, bafi his doubts, but he leaves his readers to imply 
that the Waldenses, a sect, which existed in Piedmont^ 
were not Episcopalian^. They were not only sncb^ 
but they were the earliest prote$tant Episcopalians of 
whom we have any account They date their origiii 
as a sect in the time of Sylvester^ Bishop of Rome^ 
A. D. 316, and they were certainly known to exist 
as early as the latter part of the seventh century. Dr. 
Mosheim, who is by presbyterians and congregational* 
ists in gc^neral, allowed to be a coltect^ as well as oLndid 
writer, ^nd who was not liimself an Episcopalian, says 
i&xpresgly,-7-^^ that the government of the churchy was 
committed by the Waldenses to bishops, ptiests, and 
deacons, for they acknowleclged that these three eccle* 
aiastical orders were instituted by Christ himself/'f 
Our readers will doubtless b^ satisfied with this declara- 
tion, but if not, we refer them to Dr. Bowden's Letters 
to Dr. Miller, vdL ii. p^ 77, et seq. and vol. iii; p. 88t, 
et seq. where as we think, the question is put to rest 
forever. The Moravian Church is acknowledged on 
all hands to be Episcopal, and it was from the bishops 
of the Waldenses that the Mwavians first received the 

* Nine of the English bishops were " providentially preserved," 
and returning atjthe time of the restoration of the king, were re^ 
instated in their former dioceses, except Dr: Juxon, who was ap* 
pointed to Canterbury, — ^the vacant dioceses #ere soon filled, an4 
^be church re-established. Adam, vol. ii. p. 409. Skinner, p. 264* 

tErcIes. Hist. vol. iji. p. 12&^ 
ft 
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Episcopacy. The labours of this humble branch of 
the church, the missions she ias established in Green* 
land, in South Africa, in the West Indies, and on the 
borders of our own country, cannot be unknown to our 
readers. Many of her missionaries are unlearned and 
simple men, but, with a self-denial approaching to 
martyrdom, they have carried the light of truth to 
regions where the religion of the cross, and almost all 
thie charities of life were unknown. God has blessed 
their labours : — may he still continue to bless them. 

Our readers can now judge, with what force of rea- 
somng, accurate learnings and copious proofs, the ad- 
vocates of Episcopacy were to be driven from all their 
positions. We have little doubt of the issue. 

• But another question occurs. The Reviewer, sup- 
posing he has displaced Episcopacy from the ground 
of divine institution, goes, at some length, into the ques- 
tion of expediency. Now with this question, we, as 
members of the church have, literally, nothing to do. 
We have shown that its divine institution, is the 
doctrine of the church, — was the belief of the reformers, 
and of the fathers,— and that Episcopacy is plainly to 
be found on the pages of Holy Scripture itself. We 
see then no necessity for discussing it on humbler pre- 
tensions. Questions of mere expediency stretch them- 
selves over a wide extent of ground, and very generally 
terminate at the same point at which the discussion 
. commenced. The speculator exhausts himself, and in 
vain, for he finds, at last, he has done little, or nothing, 
towards conviction. Such is the structure of the human 
mind, that whatever subject may be left open for opin- 
ion, will create variance. Let us reason then as we 
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may on this question^ destitute^ as we ate^ of any fixed 
and acknowledged principles^ from which to draw con-, 
elusions^ we should never bring it to an end. We con* 
sider the trae question to be a question of fact We^ 
would not remove it from its hallowed base. Its long 
and almost uniform existence^ contrasted with the 
variable nature of all other systems^ is enough on the 
score of expediency. 

We cannot^ however^ lightly pass over^ every thing 
the Reviewer has mingled with his speculations. He 
is frequently at war with fact^ and we must expose him. 
He represents as barely acquiescing in Episcopacy^ and 
pf course denying its divine institution^ ^^ the best of the 
early reformers^ and the most judicious writers of later 
times.'' Our readers have seen what dependence is 
to be placed on his representations of the opinions of 
the reformers^ and his examples of the inoat judiciou$ 
writers of later tlmes^ as will be shown^ are not much 
more to his purpose. Bishop Sanderson^ writing upon 
this subject^ says^-^^^ besides that it is clear from evi* 
dent texts of scripture^ and from the testimony of as 
ancient and authentic records^ as the world hath any to 
show^ for the attestingof any other part of the estab- 
lished doctrine of the church of England ; so it is evi- 
dently deduced out of sundry passages in the book of 
consecration (ordinal) and hath been constantly and 
uniformly maintained by our best writers and by all 
the sober, orderly, and orthodox sons of the church.'^* 
The Reviewer calls to his aid the names of Sir. P. 
King, Chillingworth, Hoadly, Hammond, Prettyman, 

* (Quoted by Bowden, vol. ii. p. 127. 



Locke and Paley. Sit P. Mng wb ^rasideii- to# 
doujbtfal to be any suppott to his cause, ^e ^wrote Ma 
f< Enquiry'' at twenty-two-^ from an ardent and lauda? 
ble desire to still the religious dissentions of his country ; 
it was refuted by Slater 5— it is variously said, that he 
acknowledged the refutation ; and it is pertain, that, 
when he became Lord Ghancellor tie preferred Slates 
in the church* These things have often been stated iu 
thurch controversy, and pever yet denied.* It is not ^ 
little remarkable, that the very writer whp exclaim sq 
loudly against the use of the ancient fathers, can have 
so ready recpurse tq the work of this author, made up 
pf garbled pxtraots from these very fat)iers, and pf rea- 
fljoning, inconclusive, becaui^p built upon those extracts, 
ChiUingworth wrote ft treatise to demonstrate the 
apostolic institution of Episcopacy, and we have already 
^xhibite4 ^^ extract from that treatise, which, one 
would think, was plaip enough on this point. Pretty- 
man (now TomlineJ Bishop of Lincoln, on the twenty ^^ 
thirA article, after a loog detail of authorities from the 
New Testament and early fathers, says,-— ^^ It seemi; 
therefore as clear as written testimony cap make it that 
Bishops jvere appointed by ^ke apostles f that there 
were three distinct orders of ministeirs, namely, bishops^i 
priests and deacons in the primitive church ; and that 
there has been a regular succession of Bishops from the 
apostolic age to the present, and we may safely chair 
lengethe enemies of Episcopacy to produce evidence of 
a single ancient, independent church which was not 
governed by a Bishop.'' Hammond^ speaking of th^ 

* Adam's Belig. World, vpl. ii.p. 292.— Skinner's Prim. Truth, 
p. 164. Mte, Bpwden, vol. ii. p. 121. 
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^wersr given to the apostles by the Holy GhMt^ lays^ 
fi 4thly^ to ordam others^ and to cammit the same powert 
io those which the Holy Ghost had settled in themselves^ 
and so to provide a ministry of his holy, celestial call- 
ing, (sent by Christy as he was by the Father^ John 
XX. 2}.) to continue by successiQii to the end of the 
world.''* By what fatality could the Reviewer have 
quote4 such a writer as opposed tq the divine institatioa 
of the ministry ? Even Dr. Miller says of him, thM 
he was, ^^perhaps the ablest advocate of prelacy that 
ever lived." Hmdly^s opinbn was net always such as 
in tl|e Bangoriaii controversy. In his ReoMonaUeneM 
of Ponfarmity, (p. 4.) he has left behind him the fol- 
lowing testimony,-r-^^ We lhii|k we can demonstrate, 
that in the primitive times^ the administration of eccle- 
siastical affairs was in the hands of bishops^ who ha4 
presbyters subject to them. That as the apostles main- 
tained a superiority over the presbyters of the churchei^ 
they constituted^ sp upon occasion of their absence they 
eeltled others iq that superiority. That as these ^iic- 
feeding the apostles had the power *of ordination corn- 
putted to them; &c." In another place speaking of the 
universal concurrence of ^^ every one who speaks of the 
government of the church in any place/' he says, ^^from 
which testimonies I cannot but think it highly reason- 
able to infer that Episcopacy was of apostolic institu- 
tion.'^t Was it perfectly fair then that the Reviewer 
^liouldplaim these "judicious waiters'' as merely acquie^- 
fingvi^ Episcopacy ? We think not. Paley and Locke 

* Practical Catechism ; London ed. 1677, p. 341. 
t Quoted by Bowden, vol. iii. p. 16J. See jilso the same writfjrj^ 
yol, i. p. 303, and vol. ii. p. 276. 
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ye suppose we must yield to him. But then what ft 
powerful hoist of great names might we throw into the 
opposite scale. Bacon^ Hooker, Andrews, Hall, Leslie^ 
Law, Taylor, Home, Jones, Horseley and innumerable 
others who shone as lights of the intellectual and moral 
world ? If numbers availed, the question might soon 
be decided, for, '^ the church of England hath constant- 
ly insisted,'' — says Mosheim^ — ^f on the divine origin 
of its government and discipline,''* 

The presumption of the Reviewer, with regard to the 
opinions of the mass of churchmen in this country is 
indeed gro^^ presumption, and sufficiently proves upon 
what inconclusive ground he is disposed to rest. 

In the course of his remarks, the Reviewer brings 
forward a very serious charge, which, before he ven- 
tured to put it upon paper, he should have been well 
satisfied was fully true. But it is not true : and it is 
one of the lightest expressions which can be bestowed 
on his conduct, either that he was ignorant of the sub- 
ject, or that he w^as careless as to facts, provided a 
strong case be made out against the Episcopal church* 
In dealing with such an enemy our forbearance is 
greatly put to task. We are prepared to bear much,— 
to witness much misrepresentation,— to read many 
strange tales, — ^but we must be expected to feel in some 
manner, when our enemies cast off principle, that they 
may accuse us of a want of it. The Reviewer says,— 
^^ We believe we may say without contradiction that in 
no other denomination is discipline in so low a state.*— 
We speak of evils belonging to the system. — We speak 
of the control over communicants, the only spiritual 

♦ Eccles. Hist, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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authority now exercised. — Instead of a good life and 
conversation^ the condition of sharing in the most sacred 
act of christian fellowship set forth in the formularies 
of a sect which dciiQes the church to be ^ a congregation 
of faithful men^' is Iiis ability to repeat the creed^ the 
Lord^s prayer, and the ten commandments^ and to an- 
swer such other questions as in the short catechism are 
contained. A candidate who can stand this ordeal has 
a right to confirmation by the bishop, and the priest is 
liable to excommunication if after this he refuse him the 
elements.'^ With c;hurchmen, this statement will re- 
quire no explanation, for they will at once scehow/afoe 
it is ; but it is calculated, as we have said of some of 
his former statements, to impose on others. Now, what 
is the fact ? All baptized persons are required to pre- 
sent themselves to the bishop for two i)urposes, that they 
may ratify and confirm the conditions of faith and re- 
pentance upon which they had been baptized, and that 
the bishop may ratify and confirm by the laying on of 
hands the act of baptism performed by an inferior 
minister whose authority is derived from him. A dis- 
cretionary power is by the rubric vested in the minister 
of every parish, for preventing unfit, or improper persons, 
from being imposed on the bishop, and, questionless, on 
all such occasions, he should use that power. And ^^ to 
the end that confirmation may be administered to the 
more edifying of such as shall receive it, the church 
hath thought good to order, that none shall be confirmed 
but such as can say the creed, the Lord^s prayer, &c. 
which order is very convenient to be observed, ' to the 
end^ that children having now come to years of discre- 
tion^ and having learned what their God&tbers and 
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Sl^odiirotheri; had promised for theni id baptism, matf 
themselves with their own moitth and consent^ ratify and 
confirm the same, and also promise that by the grace 
of &od, they will evermore endeavor themselves faith- 
fuUy to observe all such things as they, by thdr dwn 
confession, have assented unto.'^ Now here, So far 
from giving a right, to all who can say the creed, &c. 6f 
admission to confirmation, the object is to prevent froni 
receiving it all those who have not a prdper understand- 
ing, of the baptisntial vow or covenant : atnd one would 
think with regard to the promise required, that if as* 
6umed in sincerity^ it must have a near, if not an in- 
timate, connection with ^^ a good life and conversa- 
tion.'^ We are <iot prepared to day, however, that 
this ordinance is not occasionally abtised, that children 
beneath years of dii^cretion, aife not sometimes, made its 
subjects, and that the vital deficiency of sincerity in the 
promise, is not, in some instances, subsequently ascer^ 
tained. Ancl we donbt not, that impositions of this na- 
ture have sometimes found their way into the congrega- 
tions of the ^^ Boston association of ministers," as well 
$s into other congregations based upod the platforms of 
New-England, even at the solemn ^^ owning of the 
covenant/' We question the ability of any men to form 
tin inquisition which can penetrate to the heart, and efb- 
serve its secret workings ;— ^we know not hoii^ many ap^ 
t»arently^(NM2 actions may have originated in badmoiivesi 
and it is easy to be seen, that the popular opinion, even 
of good men, is not always unanimous. We have had 
some experience on this subject, and have deeply felt 
its difficulties. We could quote one of the ^^ judicious 
writers/' of whom the Reviewer has spoken, if we had 
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room^ to this purpose^ but we must be content with le- 
ferring our readers to him.^ We see then that the 
right is not such as the Reviewer represents^ but that 
there are some very serious checks^ sufficiently strongs 
we would say^ for one ^^ not over much attiu:hed to nar- 
row conditions of admission to christian privileges.'^ 
But the chief aim of the Reviewer is at the communion 
discipline, and this, it is obvious, he does not, or will not^ 
understand. A rubric, at the end of the confirmation 
office, says, — ^^ There shall none be admitted to the 
Holy Communion until such time as he be confirmed, or 
be ready and desirous to be confirmed/' Would any 
of our readers from such a rule have drawn the opinion, 
that all confirmed persons, whatever may be their lives 
and conversations, should have necessarily a right to 
the Holy Supper, the refusal of which in a priest, 
should render him liable to excommunicati0n P Yet 
snch is the case with the Reviewer, for there is not, in 
all the offices and rubrics of the church, a single rule to 
justify this preposterous opinion. The following rubrics 
are for the government of the clergy in this respect. 
^< If among those who come to be partakers of the Holy 
Communion, the Minister shall know uny to be an open 
and notorious evil liver, or to have done any wrong to 
his neighbours by word or deed, so that the Congregation 
be thereby offended; he shall advertise him, that he pre- 
sume not to come to the Lord's Table until he have open- 
ly declared himself to have truly repented, and amended 
his former evil life, that the Congregation may thereby 
be satisfied; and that he hath recompensed th6 parties to 

* S^e Hammond's Practical Catechism, p. 393, et seq. 
9 
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ivhomhehath done wrong; oratleast declare himself to be 
in fhll purpose so to do^ as soon as he conveniently may. 
The same order shall the Minister use with those^ be- 
twixt whom he perceiveth malice and hatred to reign ; 
not suffering them to be partakers of the Lord's TabU 
until he know them to be reconciled, &c.''* How much 
fkrther would this rigid disciplinarian stretch the eccle- 
siastical power ? In England, for the Reviewer carries 
us thither on this point also, these rubrics are LaWj and 
are as much a rule to the Judges in Westminster Hall, 
as to the Curate of a parish.f 

The Reviewer next lays before us some farther specu* 
lations upon the possibilities and peradventures of the 
Episcopal system ; to all which we need only say that 
most of them are amply refuted by experience, and the 
rest are mere conjectures as to what may possibly occur 
by the abuse of the system. " We are not of those who 
dream of perfection in this world," to use the language 
bf Gov. Wiiithrop ; and we know of no system ad- 
ministered by man which has not its difficulties. We 
think, however, that Episcopacy is as free from them as 
any, at least, which its opponents have been able to 
devise. What is the case with regard to congregational- 
Ism ? f s not its character much changed from the first 
fbundalion of Robinson, and even from the platforms of 
Cambridge and Saybrook ? Is there at present a per- 

^ See also Canon xxv. General Convention, aiid Canon iii. 1817. 

t See Sherlock and Horseley on the Test Acts. — The Reviewer 
differs we suspect from Dr. Priestley. He was desirous of having 
the Lord's supper administered to children. — Had an Episcopalian 
proposed this how loud would have been the shout,— a Papist^ a 
Pofiit. 
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feet concord among its adherents in regard to its beauties 
and defects? Is there no desire for alteration? Is 
there no angry opposition to that desire ? Is it not a sys- 
tem^ almost to a proverb^ various^ and disconnected, 
-^transient as the rainbow, and, like it, indescribable ? 
It would be far from oar wishes to defend all the details 
of the English church, connected as she is with the civil 
government of that country* We are no friends to such 
an union, whether the Ecclesiastics are, as in England, 
^^my Lords Bishops,^' or as in New-England formerly,i 
^' my Lords Brethren/^ Episcopacy in this country 
must rest upon its intrinsic merits, and, founded as it is 
upon primitive and apostolic principles, we make no 
question pf its being well adapted to its object The 
Episcopate may, in one sense, be considered a desirable 
station, for it is evidently one of respectability and 
dignity, but it certainly calls to greater trials, responai* 
bility^ and cares^ than an inferior office, and one ot Uie 
present House of Bishops has even quoted the observa- 
tion of Bishop Taylor, that ^^th^honour does not pay 
jthe burden ;^' and as to emoluments, none, deserving the 
name, are in any instance attached to it. Of the re- 
spectability, the talents, and the piety, of those who 
now fill that station among us, we believe no question 
will be made. Several of them are learned, and all of 
them are well educated and well informed men. 

But the Reviewer brings us back again to the divine 
right. And here we must rest Episcopacy, la <H]r 
consciences we believe the claim to be just. We hope 
our readers are prepared, if not to admit it, yet, at least, 
to believe it appoint deserving full examination* I^et 
them enquire then into its evidences j they win find 
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them copious and strong. And let them take along 
with them this reflection^ that it has been advocated^ 
through a series of ages, by men of powerful talents* 
of unquestioned erudition^ and of the sincerest piety. 
Still however, let us not be misunderstood. We repeat 
that by the divine institution of Episcopacy, we mean 
the establishment of three orders in the ministry, 
bishops, priests and deacons, by the Apostles, acting un- 
der the plenitude of power, given them by our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Our attention is next called by the Reviewer, to the 
consideration of forms of prayer in general, as intro- 
ductory to some ^^ graver charges against the Episco- 
pal book of common prayer.^' He does not deny the 
lawfulness of set forms : — He esteems it a matter of 
minor importance, whether our petitions are offered up 
in the words of others or our own : — He is not blind 
to the advantages, or defects, of either of the different 
methods adopted in congregations, and he does not de- 
fend extemporaneous prayer, but admits that there are 
objections to it which we have been accustomed to con- 
sider both strong and serious. What then would he 
have ? He prefers free prayer : — ^That is, he, as a 
leader of the devotions of his congregation, shall be at 
liberty to pray as he pleases ; — that he may to-day 
pray without any form at all, — ^to-morrow take with 
him into the pulpit an outline, or skeleton, to which, on 
the impulse of the moment, he may give dimensions and 
stature, and the next day ^^read prayers to God^^ from 
a form of his own compiling, borrowed, perhaps, in 
no trifling measure from that identical book of commoa 
prayer, which he would have his readers esteem such a 
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bugbear. We have mixed^ somewhat, in our earlier 
days, among those who reject the use of Liturgies, and 
>ve assure our readers, that we have frequently dis- 
covered this purloining practice, where a different opin- 
ion is considered desirable. We are inclined to think 
that this assumption of the minister to act his own 
pleasure in every respect, in so important a transaction 
a« the worship of God, is somewhat ^^ papistical,'' if not 
rather on the worst side of popery.* Have the congre- 
gation really nothiog to do in worship, but to listen ? 
To pretend they can do more,under these circumstances, 
is, to our view, preposterous ; and we suspect from the 
manner in which the Reviewer treats this part of his 
subject, that his own convictions lean to forms, and that 
whatever he may write against them for popularity's 

* The following extract may serve to ainnse the reader : — a 
glance of the eye will convince him where it is applicahle. " Th^ 
laity of the church of Scotland lie under greater hardships, with 
respect to puhlic worship, than the laity of any chureh on earth. 
And this hardship is rendered still more galling to those who have 
sense enough to feel it, by the pompous harangues that we are 
frequently entertained with, upon the privileges that we possess 
above other Christians, the religious liberty that we enjoy, and 
the singular purity of our worship. Sure, gentlemen, you must 
mean yourselves when you ascribe these great blessings to our 
church, or you insult us in the most cruel manner. If you mean 
that you enjoy great privileges, and a most extensive liberty, it is 
very true, for yow pray what you please, ^ou sing what you please, 
you teach what you please, and our whole pubhc worship is so 
much of your own manufacture, that there can hardly be found 
room for a verse or two of scripture ; and these ymi choose as 
y^ou please. In a word, every parish minister is a little pope.'' 
JLtetter to the elders and ministers of the church of Scotland^ by a 
Blacksmith. 
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sake^ yet he is^ abilities and cultivation out of the ques* 
tion^ often constrained to use them. He certainly does, 
not venture upon any thing that deserves the name of 
argument^ and the most conspicuous expressions to be 
found in the six or eight pages he has covered with his 
verbiage^ are those in which he insinuates that set forms 
are useless among men^ who (like himself^ we suppose) 
being able to preachy are^ ofcoursep able to pray ; as if 
lie did not know that the most bitter opposition to forms 
of prayer^ has come^ almost universally, from the weak 
and ignorant^ and that their use has been advocated by 
the most able talents which history has recorded* He 
is^ certainly, desirous to keep Aii»^(f unsliackled, how* 
ever much his course of proceeding may tend to shackle 
others. Are any of our readers disposed to believe 
that they may safely trust the management of their wor- 
ship to the discretion of their minister ? We would re- 
ply, though the remark is a trite one, that what is left to 
the discretion of the minister is left also to the indiacre- 
tians and the passions of the man ; — ^and we sometimes at 
least find the two last, where the first only was looked 
for,* But, even admitting that the congregation domor^ 

* We are familiar with an instance of a candidate^ for the eon-- 
gtegational ministry, who visiting, daring his probation, one of our 
largest cities, attended the ministry of two of the most respeciabie 
presbyterian clergymen. In the morning, Dr. — , an advocate 
for the tvaf , used in relation to it, in prayer, words something lik^ 
these, — ^'^ May God go forth with our armies, — teach their hands 
to war,* and their fingers to fight," &lc. In the evening, Dr. .p-^ 
an advocate for peace, prayed that ^^ God would have mercy upon 
our abandoned soldiery, — restrain them from blood," kc. This 
glaring inconsistency had such an effect on this gentleman, that it 
produced a revolution in his opinions, and led him ultimately into 
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than listen^ — ^that they actually are able to join with 
their miaister in his/ree prayer^ tiiey theo^ as we cob^ 

the Episcopal church ; of which he is now a respectable mmister. 
We might fill a volume with instances of these absurdities. Doubt- 
less all of our readers, who are familiar with this mode of worship, 
can recollect some which have occured within their own knowU 
edge. Who does not know of-^the disposition to meddle with 
state afiairsi which, time immemorial, has been vented in the 
pulpit throughout New-England on the semi-annual returns of fast 
and thanksgiving days. If it is said, that Episcopal pulpits are not 
(ree from this censure, we reply that it has not yet been able to 
£nd its way into the desk^ to mingle with the prayers^ an advantage, 
which we dispassionately think, to be no small one. The Englisk 
authors of a ^' New Directory for non-conformist Churches,^' 
quoted in a review in the Christian Observer, after condemning a 
similar practice in their own country, as well as other defects in 
their mode of worship, say — ^' This is highly reprehensible. But 
how much more so is it, in Christian ministers, when addressing 
the Almighty, to throw out bitter reproofs, or sarcastic reflections, 
on any of their fellow Christians, whether present or abseift, on 
acconnt of either obnoxious sentiments, or suspicious conduct. 
Tet we are sorry to say, we have known ministers ready, (m all 
occasions, in this way to indulge their angry passions, and that, 
even towards their brethren." The following is from the same 
source. ^^ It may serve to set some people right in this matter 
[the dissenting mode of prayer] to reflect upon the ingenuous con- 
fession, made by one who had been much admired, and followed 
for his talent in praying extempore. Br. Mapl^toft, having a pray* 
er read to him, which had been a good time before, taken from, 
his own mouth in short-hand, and being asked his judgement of it, 
found so many absurd and indecent expresuons, that when he was 
told, he was the man who had used it, he begged God's pardon 
for his former bold presumption and folly, and resolved never 
more to offend in this kind, but to pen first of all the prayers he 
should hereafter use in public.^' JSee also the BlaeksmithU Letter. 
The same authors, speaking of the disuse of the BHi>le among the 
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ceiv«^ undeniably pray by a form, and, as far as they 
are concerned, a set form too ; for they pray in the 
words of another, in words which they participate 
neither in framing nor in uttering, and of which indeed 
they have no knowledge till they are uttered. Of all 
forms we conceive these the most objectionable.^ 

It is an unquestioned fact that the Jews in their public 
worship used a set form of prayers. " The world,^' — 
says Wheatley, — " is fully satisfied of this truth from 
the concurrent testimony of the best writers on antiqui- 
ties*'^ In what way could this custom have arisen ? 
As it was intimately blended with their religious in- 
stitutions^ it is hardly probable that it could have origin 

Independents and others, which it seems was kept aside, only to be 
used as a sort of creed^ say, — ^^ Half a century ago, there was 
scarcely one of these societies in London, where the reading of a 
chapter in the Bible would have been tolerated, an4 in most of 
their meetings in the country, (though almost half the people 
could not read) it would have been considered as a mark of 
heterodoxy for a minister to read the Bible to them !'' Have 
their brethren in this country purged out this leaven, or are they 
still a little " papistical" ? 

* The Reviewer does not seem to have been aware that some 
of his own reasons are, substantially, in favour of set forms. — 
^^ The topics of prayer are, from its nature, limited ; and ought 
to be and in a great degree are familiar. — Every person has forms 
of expression, which in some respect belong to him, and are a 
guide to his meaning before the whole is uttered. — Nor is every 
prayer offered in the church wholly different from all others," &c. 
If resemblance in part to forms enhances the value of extempora- 
neous prayer, how much better would be entire conformity. — And 
if these remarks are true where the congregation are confined 
mostly to their own minister, how does it operate where exchaages 
of pulpit service, occur almost every week ? 
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Aated in the unguided imagination of their dWn mmds« 

Men had^ doubtless^ ^^ prayed to God/' ni the Review^ 

er quotes Palmer as saying^-^^^ two thonsand years be« 

fore any books Were written/' but does it necessarily 

follow that because there were no books^ there were no 

forms of prayer ? Was oral communication impossible? 

Had tradition no existence ? In one of the earliest books 

wliich was written^ that oF Deuteronomy^ in the compass of 

a page or two there are no less than four forms of prayer^ 

of divine appointment ; and in the book of Numbers^ 

there is also the Well known blessing of the priests.^ 

That our Saviour made no objection to forms but rather 

approved them is shown by his attending the service 

of the Jewish Synagogue, where forms were always 

ttsed^ and from his giving a form to his disciples, whether 

as a pattern merely, or a set form, it is not now material 

to inquire. There is reason to believe that set forms 

were used in the primitive church. ' Paleyy\ speaking 

of the writings of Polycarp^ who, he says, ^^ Had 

been taught by the apostles,'' observes, — ^^I select the 

following as fixing the authority of the Lord's prayer, 

and the use of it among the primitive Christians. — ^If 

therefore we |ira^ the Lord that he will forgive us, we 

ought also toforgiveP ^' W ith supplication beseeching 

the all-seeing God, not to lead us into temptation/^ 

Wheatley quotes several of the ancient Fathers to the 

* Numbers vi. 23-26. Deuteronomy Mi. 7-8.— «vi. 3, 5-10^ 
13-13- These instances, with that of onr Sariour, are, doubtksa, 
what Dr. Wyatt alluded to, when he said^ ^^ the lawjulneu of foms 
of prayer was established by a divine, app^intaient'^ 

t Works, vol. ii. p:t!l 
10 
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same effctt* True, the Reviewer quotes Tertulliao 
as sayings — ^thui they prayed without any other 
prompter thaa their own hearts,'!, but we certainly be- 
lieve such prompting to be perfectly compatible with 
the use of a prescribed form ; and we also believe the 
same as to the sense of his quotation from Justin 
Martyr, — ^^ That the president prayed according to his 
ability/' or as we should rtKAil^ with all his ability. 
The ancient Liturgies called by the names of St. Peter, 
St. Mark, and St. James, although it will not now 
be asserted that they were actually written by those 
apostles, are yet unquestionably very ancient* That of 
St. James was certainly used in the church at Jerusa- 
lem in St. GyriPs time, who was chosen Bishop of 
Jerusalem, about A. D. 350, and who, says St. Jerome, 
wrote a comment upon it in his younger days. Forms 
of prayer were used then in tbe primitive days of the 
church, — ^in the days of her purity, and it was not, 
probably, till ^^ ignorant and unworthy ecclesiastics'^ 
intruded themselves upon the church, ^^ in the fourth, 
and fifth centuries," that it was found necessary to im- 
^se authoritatively what before had been performed by- 
common consent and freewill. 

Of the expediency of forms of prayer in public wor- 
ship we make no doubt, for we think them productive of 
great advantage. 

They can be thoroughly digested and understood by 
tibe ^whole congregation before they are called upon to 
use liiem. The very nature of public worship sup- 
]^e8 a participation on the part of the people, it ie 

* TertuUifUi, Cyprian, Cyril of JeFusalem, Chiysostom and 
others. 
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uot to hear their minister pray to Gk>d ; — ^it is not to be 
captivated with the enthusiamiy or eloquence of his man- 
ner in prayer^ that congregations are assembled ; neither 
is it prindpaUy for the purpose of hearing his in- 
structions^ however practical^ useful^ and necessary they 
may be. But it is for public or common prayer ;<— it is 
for the purpose of joining together in acts of homage^ 
prabe^ and supplication to God. ^^ The minister is 
but the mouth of the congregation^ and the month should 
speak the mind of the congregation/' The duty 
belongs to the assembly in its collective capacity. The 
audible performance of some parts at least, should 
therefore be assigned to them, and the remainder 
should, at least, be fully understood by them before 
its utterance, that they may be able to give, or (if their 
peace of minds so require) to refuse, the full assent of 
their minds. This cannot be the case with extempora^ 
aeous, or free prayer, because in both these cases the 
minister sqbstltutes his own mind fqr the mind of the 
people. They know not what he is about to address to 
the Deity in their name. If their minds are lifted up to 
God at the close of the sentence they must immediately 
withdraw them again, and fix them upon their minister^ 
till he has finished another : so at the close of the prayer 
it is doubtful whether God, or the minister, has been most 
in their thoughts. But where the same form which the 
minister is to use is before the people, tibus cause of dis* 
traction is removed ; they can follow him without in- 
terraption, while tiieir thoughts are fixed upon God, 
and the warm feeling of devotion stimulates them to 
pray with the spirit and with the iinderstaniditng also. 
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Of a religion purely spiritaal man knows nothiag.--' 
He must be interested through the medium of his senses. 
We have formerly been struck with the truth of this 
remark when witnessing '' the simplicity of congrega- 
tional worship," W^ have observed the many awk- 
ward positions^ ii^tq lyhicb % popgregation would be 
throwu upqu the summons to praye?. Instead of hum- 
bly falling oa the knees*, an4 shutting out i^ni the sight 
every thing which could distract the atteption^ it rather 
seemed an object to place the body in p, sit^t^tion of a« 
much eaae as a partially erect posture would admit ;^ 
the loqks of many indicated inability tp fix their minds 
either upon the object^ or the oi^aii pf their devotions^ or 
perhaps^ a disposition to scrutinize the situation and ap-: 
pearance of others* If the devption of the minister hap- 
pened to begreater than usual, restlessness became obser- 
vable^rrr-now and then a beseeching eye was turned to the 
pulpit^ as if to remind its occupant thathis hearer^s atten-- 
tion was exhausted. We do not say that these habiU 
fure 4i9ceniable in every congregation of this sect, but 
we certaiply ha|.ve sopietimes witnessed them. We 
think^ however^ \t wil) npt lie questioned^ that n,contdier' 
able portion of such congregations esteem themselves 
rather iis hearers of praye^rthai^ i^jfraying tliemselye».\ 

* With this view, spme of the congregational meeting-houses of 
New-England haye seats made moveahle wit)i binges, so that the 
body may rest against the sides of the pew. 

t ^^ The pioi)s B(r. Bennet, an eminent dissenting minister,^' 
i|noted in the non-ponformisf s Directory, (p. 47.) says — ^^ There 
is nothing I apprehend we are more generally defective ii^, th^^^ 
in performing this part of religious worship. That careless air, 
|rhici> sits upon the face of a congregation, shows hovjr little the^ 
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The«(e difficulties do not axist^— certainly not to fhifl 
extent^ — with those who use set forms. By them the 
attention is secured : the posture excludes impediments^ 
and isy of itself^ a help to devotion : the prayer book re- 
miads them of their share in the duty before them^ and 
instructs them how to perform it Thus external cir- 
cumstances are brought in to aid in exciting devotional 
feelings ; these^ again^ have their action on the mind| 
and impel to greater earnestness in the solemn prayers 
and praises. ^^ In regard, to the importance of prayer^ 
the ideas of serious church people seem generally the 
most correct," says the Non-conformist's Directory.* 

Neither are we disposed to regard it as a light ad- 
vmitage of forms that they serve as a standard of doc- 
trine* The Reviewer and his party^ we know, object 
jtp this, as an entrenchment protecting error from the 

know of the matter, and how few seriously join in pabiic prayer. 
Some gaze about them, others fall asleep, others fix their eyes on 
the nuais^er.^' The following anecdote, we have recently learnt 
ha* be^n for some time current in Boston. A certain eminent 
congregational preacher, having, on a certain occasion, greatly 
exceeded bis competitors in this species of pulpit eloquence, was 
said, by one of his eqligbtened congregation, to have ^^ delivered 
the most delightful prayer ever addressed to a Boston audience V^ 
We have graver authority for this opinion. In the Journal of the 
Conyention ^hich recently sat in Boston, for the alteration of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, (^itb the Chief Justice of the State 
for its President, and o^ny eminent laymen and clergymen for its 
members,) as published in the Boston Centinel, we observe, that 
on Dec, 22, 1820, the Convention met and " heard prayers, by the 
Rer, Mr, Jenks:" and also that on Jan. 3, 1821, they ^' heard 
prayers by tho Rey. Mr. Palfrey." — These gentlemen were its 
chaplains. 
* Page 66; 
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assaults of truths bot trehave not yet subscribed to their 
definition of erroTy and we certainly shall wait till <'the 
glorious blaze of light'' which they suppose to be 
kindling all around them^ shall become less fluctuating, 
before we deem them prepared to answer the question, 
what is truth P All men are not learned, nor can they 
be; many, even in our own happy country, cannot 
read the Bible when it is placed in their hands, and 
great is the number of those in all Christian countries 
who look to the public services of religion for the ac- 
quisition of religious. knowledge* However disposed, 
then, the clergy may be, and they certainly are but 
men^ to neglect the duty of instruction, to wander into 
remote and abstract speculations^ or to speak in 
language above the comprehension of the whole or a 
part of their hearers, still the beacon of the Liturgy 
bears a steady and uniform light, perceptible to the 
dimmest vision. 

As it regards extemporaneous prayer, the truth seems 
to be, that, when it was first introduced, it was on the 
ground of its being a sort oi secondary inspiration^ and 
on this ground its use is still defended by most of the 
illiterate sectarians of the present day. The Reviewer 
is conscious that this notion is indefensible^ he therefore 
bids adieu to the Puritans, sn^eomes halfway to church. 

It is time, however, to notice his grave charges against 
the Episcopal book. He first objects that it is a per- 
pettialform ; and this he supports by the very grave 
assertion that our addresses to the throne of graoe ai^ 
dictated by men, all of whom have been in their grayes 
more than an hundred, and some more than a thousand 
years. We wonder it did not occur to him to object^ 
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aLso^ that the text book on which our public discourses 
are founded^ and which dictates our religious principles^ 
is equally as ancient if not more so. Our readers may 
smile^ but we should like to have the difference in the 
aigaments pointed out to us^ if they can find any. As 
no small portion of the Liturgy is drawn from the 
scriptures^ and many of the prayers are in their very 
words^ we suppose we may say that the apostles have 
some claim to be considered among these dictators. — We 
may possibly go farther^ and include our Saviour himself, 
for we certainly use ^^ fast days^ feast days, and saint's 
days, the whole year long, and every year,'' the very 
prayer which he instructed his disciples to use. We 
have, moreover, the Psalms mingled in a variety of 
ways with our service, which are still older than the 
Lord's prayer,, We certainly cannot perceive the 
weight of this argument. Of what importance is it 
that ^^ since their time the modes of tliinking and ex- 
pression are cons>iderably changed," or that '^ we are 
able to apprehend the same thoughts in a somewhat 
different shape and order ?" Almost every objection 
against the church, which is to be found in this appalling 
Review, is as old as the earlier Puritans, and not one 
of them, as we believe, can date its first existence as 
late as the last century, and yet, though they appear 
here in a ^* somewhat different shape and order," we 
do not see that they are a whit '^ more interesting," or in 
any respect more convincing. But to be serious. Can 
the reader bring himself to believe, that this objection 
is produced as of weight against forms of prayer ? Can 
he convince himself that it will be any gratification to 
the Deity ;*— that it will call his attention more forcibly 
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to our prayers, if \ye vary their language only, whiU 
their essence remains the same ? Is there not some- 
thing, considering from what quarter it comes, of egre- 
gious self-exaltation in this ? What is it but saying, 
^' true Christianity is a common blessing ; all its advan- 
tages are laid open to all men, who, nevertheless, ever 
have been and ever will be much thie same ; they still 
have sins to confess, mercies for which to be thankful, 
and wants to be supplied* To express unitedly, our 
feelings on these points to our Father in Heaven we 
publickly assemble ; but then as the frequent repetition 
of these things would tire, it is best to allow the clergy 
to display their talents in transposing the thoughts, and 
varying the language. This will give scope for their 
abilities and cultivation ?'^* It would only be more un- 
reasonable, in our opinion, to require each individual of 
the congregation to perform the duty by turns ; if novel- 
ty is the only, or chief object, this method would as 
effectually, and not much more objectionably, produce 

* Bishop Dehon thought differently on this subject. The foHow- 
lag eloquent passage is from his Sermon delivered before the 
General Convention, 1814. " Who would not wish, in the templ^^ 
to bear upon his lips those psalms, and prayers, in which the 
glorious company of the apostles, the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets, and the noble ^rmy of martyrs, have uttered their devo- 
tions to God ! How dead must he be to the finest associations^ 
which can affect the mind^ who is not animated to a devout and fer- 
vent performance of his part of the service of the sanctuary, by 
the consideration, that, upon this same censer, which the churcli 
holdl out to him, incense has been put by hands which are novr 
extended before the throne of the Almighty, and that as the smoke 
ascended, those eyes were lifted up to Heaven, which are no%v 
fixed upon the visible glory of God and the Lamb.^' We recem- 
mead this Sermon to the attentive perusal of our readers. 
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ijt. Personal blessingsi^ as we conceive^ have^ in general^ 
nothing to do with public congregational worship ; they 
belong to the closet 

Neither do we think, with the Reviewer^ that the 
progress of scriptural knowledge^ or^ at leasts that 
species of it^ which he would commend, is like to pro- 
duce much change in the sentiments of Episcopalians 
with regard to the Liturgy. That all the members of 
the church are not perfectly satiified with regard to 
every part of her formularies may be true. But this 
may arise from various causes : it would be natural to 
look for it in the structure of the human mind, which is 
acknowledged on all sides to be desultory in its views^ 
(and, in this respect, it is in our opinion not a little in 
favour of the Liturgy, that the attachment is so strong 
and general) ;— «it may be occasioned by possessed, or 
supposed, increase of knowledge ; and it is just as 
likely to be produced by ignorance. There are, it is 
true, great pretensions to scriptural knowledge in our 
day, but we are not quite clear that these pretensions 
have ample foundations, and we are somewhat afraid 
that their progressive tendency is, to deprive us of all 
those portions of such knowledge^ which are of impor- 
tance to us as disciples of a crucified Saviour. When 
the Reviewer asserts, that ^' the mass of Episcopalians 
at the present day dissent in many particulars (unim- 
portant, they will say) from the sentiments of the atc- 
thors and compUera of the service book," he shelters 
himself behind an entrenchment, so broad and compre- 
hensive, that we know not where to find him. With 
the sentiments of the authors and compilers of that 
book, we have no more to do in our prayers and rdU- 
11 
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Croqi the violent hands of Papists and Puritans^ in the 
reign of Elizabeth^ by the terror of penal laws^ ^e 
are not disposed to deny : — ^It is certain such laws 
were passed^ and^ doubtless, in some instances executed. 
I^e are not able at this time to judge fully of the mo-^ 
lives which led to their enactment, l)ut we certainly 
have no disposition to defend such a policy. Ought we 
pot, however, to have expected a policy somewhat more 
liberal, when, at a period near a century later, ^^ the 
Ibest scholars, preachers, and men in the nation,'' — that 
is, — the Puritans had acquired the government, by what 
means we are not concerned to state ? Things seem, 
however, to have been managed much the same as be- 
fore.^ The Solemn League and Covenant admitted of 

simplicity of its language, have placed the English Liturgy in the 
very first rank of uninspired compositions." — Speech before Leices- 
ter Bible Society, We cannot think even Episcopalians would wish 
to speak of the Liturgy in stronger terms than these writers. 

* We are sorry that the Reviewer entirely overlooked the fol- 
lowing counterpart to his extract from Blackstone. ^^ If any per- 
son or peramsy shall t(«6, or cause to be used^ the book of common 
prayer^ (which, let it be remembered, all the clergy stood bound by 
their ordination vows to use) every such person so offending^ shall 
for the first offence pay five pounds^ for the second ten^ and for the 
thirds suffer one whole year'*s imprisonment without bail or mmnprizeJ*^ 
May 9, 1644. Oqe would think this sufficient ; but it seems it was 
not found so. ^^ Every Minister who shall not henceforth observe the 
Directory^ according to its true intent and meanings in all the exercise 
of the public worship of Gody shall for every time he shall so offend^ 
forfeit and pay forty shillings.'*^ '^ Every one who shall bring it into 
contempt^ neglect, or oppose it ; who shall preachy write^ prints or 
cause to be published^ any thing against the directory^ shall for everi^ 
such offence^ pay such a sum of money ^ as upon trial shall be thought fity 
protvided it be not under £5, nor above £50". August 23, 1645. 
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no temporising spirit. And it is certainly througli no 
fault of these godly men^ as they styled themselves^ that 
yft are now able to utter our prayers in the language of 
apostles, prophets, and martyrs. But even granting that 
the Liturgy was upheld by the terror of law in the days 
of Elizabeth, and even subsequently in England, by 
what forpe has it been supported, and so widely spread 
in our own country that several stereotype presses are 
in almost ccmstant operation to supply the demand for 
it?^ The Reviewer appears to think, that, on the 
point of veneration for the Liturgy, he caunot accuse us 
' too strongly. He says that ^^ even the word of God is 
by many not thought fit to go abroad without the book 
of common prayer by its side, &c/' We, at once, al- 
low that there are societies both in this country and 
England for the joint distribution of the Bible and 
prayer book, and it is certainly true that many Epis- 
copalians deem this the best mode of proceeding in re- 
ference to both ; but that any will go the extent of tbe 
Reviewer's assertion we utterly deny. What is the 
practice of these societies ? ^^ In truth,'' — says one of 
their public documents, — ^^ they hold them both with an 
equal hand, giving both or either, according to the needs 
and desires of the applicant ; if he had not a Bible, they 

Now all this was done by Puritans, and to us has very much the 
appearance of retaliation, an eye for an eye, &c. That these laws 
were not so severe in their penalties as those of Elizabeth, is 
owing we believe more to the fact, that their operation would be 
upon the mass of the clergy who were already under coun- 
ter obligations, which, of themselves, they could not remove, 
rather than to any lenity in those who passed them. 

* Ten thousand copies were printed in the city of JVew-York ii^ 
fhe ye^r 1817 alone ! 
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gave him one ; if he had a Bible the gift was best 
doubled^ by giving him that book which aided him in 
the practical use of it.'^ But is the Reviewer and his 
sect so infatuated^ that they suppose whatever may be 
wrong in others is perfectly right in themselves ? Even 
since the publication of this Review^ a society has been 
established at Baltimore^ '' for distributing the Bible 
and other hooks giving rational and consistent views of 
Christianity.'^ Does the Reviewer think^ we do not re- 
gard the Liturgy as both rational and consistent in its 
views of the gospel ? Or is it, in any degree, probable, 
that works so long established, and as generally accep- 
table as the prayer book, will be found upon the cata- 
logue of the Baltimore society ? We do not think him so 
credulous as this. And when he refers to the opiDion 
of Bishop Marsh, does he not know, that the contro- 
versy in England, was not about the value or usefulness 
of the Liturgy, but about the expediently of Church- 
men instituting a society for the distribation of the Bible 
alone, when there already existed a society of extensive 
labours, and in need of funds, for the purpose of circu- 
lating the Bible and practical religious works in 
general ?* 

* Some of our readers may not be acquainted with the fact, that 
a Society was instituted at London, by members of the English 
church, 80 far back as 1698, " for the promotion of Christian 
knowledge," and that, since that period, they haye distributed an 
immensp number of Bibles, prayer books, and other religious books 
in Europe, Asia, and .America. The amount distributed in one 
year, as stated in the Report for 1819— follows, — Bibles (exclusive 
of the Society's Family Bible,) 32,150. New-Testaments and 
Psalters, 53,905. Common Prayer Books, 91,621. Other bound 
books, 74,889. Small tracts, half bound, &c. 913,483, Booka 
and papers issued gratuitously, 261,760. 
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The second grave charge of the Reviewer ia that ^^ the 
English form of worship^" as ia the fullness of bis {ii- 
erality he calls it^ — ^^ is substantially one form.'^ It is 
so indeed. What then ? Why, « come a famine, or a 
war ; be a church in the garment of praise, or in the 
spu4t of heaviness ; let a pestilence depopulate a land, 
or a fire lay a city in ashes ; an insurrection threaten a 
state, or a despaired of victory preserve it, when you 
would expect to hear one loud burst of praise, or thrill- 
ing cry for mercy, the inflexible prayer book claims all 
its due, &c.'' What a pompous, sonorous, piece of de- 
clamation ! We read it aloud to try its force, and it still 
rings in our ears. The argument, however, has visited 
our ears before, and we esteem it a very trifling one. 
The following extracts will be conclusive with regard 
to it. ^* The wants and consequently the matter of the 
petitions of a Christian congregation, must in the main 
be always the same ; they will at all times have sins to 
confess; still have need to ask pardon, and implore the 
olivine grace to direct their thoughts, words and actions ; 
it will ever be their duty to pray for all ranks of men, &c. 
If any general calamity should happen such as war,^ 
famine^ pestilence, proper forms may be provided. lu 
private cases, perhaps, it might be more for the honour of 
our religion and decency of our worship, that we did 
not descend to particular circumstances so much as we 
do. It is needless to describe the diseases to an omni- 
scient God ; most cases of this nature might be compre- 
hended under the general names of sickness and dis- 
tress ; but if it be proper to deal with God as with an 
ordinary doctor, and to lay tiie case before him at full 

* See note oa page 70 aboye. 
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length, methods may be found to indulge the humour of 
the clergy in this respect, without leaving our whole 
worship to their discretion, and putting all our public 
petitions in their power.* We have before remarked 
that those congregations which do not use set forms are 
very apt to consider themselves but as hearers of prayer, 
and when we find the Reviewer sophistically saying, 
that the same sermon preached thus often would fail 
to sustain attention, we are almost tempted to think 

* Letter to the elders and ministers of the church of Scotlancl, 
by a Blacksmith. We do not see why this " burst of praise, or 
thrilling cry for mercy," is to be expected from the minister onli/, 
and yet, be the cause what it may, the people of his congregation, 
must patiently wait ^^ while he begins at the beginning and reads,^^ 
or repeats, or invents, " to the end," before their lips may open, 
and then but for a solitary amen. What room is here for the en- 
thusiasm of the worshipper to display itself ? Surely it is as com- 
pletely limited as by any form whatever. In the Episcopal service 
there would be some place, at least, where the fervor of gratitude 
would find its vent, — the fire would kindle, and they would speak 
with their tongues. " I think it would be scarcely possible for 
any want to arise of a private or domestic nature which is not 
somewhere comprehended in the Litany, and every individual will 
find the peculiarity of his case so adverted to, that he will be able 
to give a distinctness, and earnestness, to the petition which em- 
braces his heaviest trials to the Father of mercies aird without any 
one but himself, (which is a great advantage,) being conscious o^ 
what 18 passing in his mind, or having the least idea of the pecu- 
liarity of his case." Jerram's Conversations on Baptism, {^Boston 
td. p. 162.) Special prayers are provided in the Liturgy for most 
cases of necessity ; and the 38th Canon provides for forming such 
prayers, as peculiar and important events, of a general nature, may 
call for. It may net be amiss to remark here, that among Dr. 
Priestley's published forms of prayer there is one " for the pre- 
sent state of Christians to be wed on Easter Sunday.''^ 
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ihat he believes so too ; at leasts it shows the habit of 
thinking into which this practice has led him. We 
Iiave not the least hesitation in saying, that where set 
forms are not used it is necessary for the preacher to in- 
troduce into his prayers as much novelty as he conve- 
niently can, and we have heard it asserted that it is the 
constant endeavour of some of the most eminent of this 
class to be as striking as possible in this part of their 
duty ; not from any belief of its being necessary io the 
sight of God, nor because it tends to stimulate their 
own devotion, for this labouring after words and phrases 
is obviously of a contrary tendency ; but because of the 
difficulty of exciting a proper devotional temper in the 
uninterested mass before them. Till this effect is pro« 
duced, their labours seem in vain, and in the end, per- 
haps, they discover to the wounding of their pious feel- 
ings, that they have had full credit given them for their 
skill, by those who had forgotten to pray for themselves^ 
That forms may be used without a correspondent de^ 
votional feeling at the heart, we do not doubt, and we 
have as little doubt that this may be the case where /r^« 
prayer is used. The external action of devotion is, of 
itself, nothing. It should follow the devout feeling as 
any other effect follows its proper cause. If devout 
feelings do not exist, we know not how the congregations 
of the Reviewer^s sect, are possibly to proceed beyond 
mere attention ; and if these feelings should not be pro- 
duced till near the close of the prayer, and then by th© 
enthusiasm or eloquence of the preacher, we see not 
how they are to assent to a prayer, one half of which, 
perhaps, they neither understood nor heard. Besidesj^ 
at the moment when the heareir's attention is fully eaustt;^ 
12 
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ody the ill-timed entrance of some person by whom a 
door is sent creaking taits close ; a cougb^ which some 
feeble individual is unable^ or some thoughtless youth 
unwilling to restrain; or the careless^ bustling movements 
of the sexton^ may interrupt his hearing the beginnings 
or the conclusion of a sentence^ while he is seeking a 
clue to which^ another is so imperfectly heard^ that 
neither are more than half understood. When the Re- 
viewer seeks to illustrate his position^ by what most 
persons experience with regard to the Lord's prayer, 
does he not see that he is literally arguing against its 
use in childhood, and that the same remarks apply to 
the use of the scriptures, or portions of them, in schools? 
Will he reject this laudable practice, lest, subsequently 
we should come to their perusal without claiming for 
them the recommendation of novelty ? 

The next grave charge of the Reviewer is, that ^^ tlie 
Liturgy isfatdty in its general plan.^^ He dislikes '^ its 
separation into parts,'' and <^ would think it much better 
if it were more consolidated." This is, as he says, mat- 
ter for the judgement of every individual, and every one 
knows that what may be particularly acceptable to one, 
would be, perhaps, as fully disagreeable to another. 
A superficial observer may not indeed see much connec- 
tion between the parts of the service, but then modesty 
should teach him, that he, perhaps, does not understand 
the motives which led to the offensive airangement. 
We do not recollect to have heard any objection of this 
sort from those who are at all accustomed to its use ; on 
the conirary we have generally found the feature, here 
objected to, an admired one* " But," says the Review* 
er, <^ if each of the numerous prayers contain what 
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belongs to a prayer, the repetition must be not a little 
tiresome ; if not, they are defective in themselves/' So 
that we are, one way or another, decidedly wrong. 
Without stopping to explore his quibble on the ward 
prayer, we remark, that, in our opinion, even a school 
boy might have ascertained that these prayers are each 
perfect in themselves, that is, that each contains all, per- 
haps, that is necessary to say upon the single subject 
which is its object. If then there is for each subject 
which is prayed for, a distinct prayer, there ought to be, 
of course, as many of them as the general necessities of 
the worshippers require, or if there be some points, and 
there are many, which do not well admit of this ar- 
rangement, they should be combined in some general 
prayer. None of the prayers of the Liturgy are long, 
and their separation puts it in the power of the worship* 
pers to give their assent to each particular. By this 
means their attention is continually attracted to the 
duty before them, and the mind is more forcibly re- 
strained from wandering, than, probably, would be the 
case were they all thrown into one. ^' The arrange' 
ment is not happy ^^ says the Reviewer ; ^' no good rea- 
son appears why parts of the service should stand in 
the appointed (frder rather than any othei .'' This is a 
curious argument, and we cannot, without taking our 
readers through a review of the whole Liturgy, reply 
to it better than by saying, that there appears no reason 
for change, since no better disposition of any of its parts 
is suggested. The latter part of the Litany, of which 
he particularly complains, is very ancient and was pre- 
pared for use in times of persecution. God be thanked^ 
we have no occasion of this kind now, and it is there- 
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fiire in thia country^ at leasts generally disused. The 
repetitions altogether are not so great^ nor the misman- 
agement so obvious^ as is asserted : — The rubrics do 
not require the Lord's prayer to be used more than 
once^ except the Lord's supper be administered^ or 
i^ome other extra service be used^ when it is required 
in a single additional instance in each of these services ; 
in every other instance its use is either discretionary^ or 
merely customary. The Gloria Patri too is required to 
be used but once in the course of the service^ though it 
is permitted to be used oftener.* He complains^ too, of 

* Cartwright, the leader of the Puritans in the days of Elizahetb, 
Speaks thas of the Gloria Patri. — ^^ It was first brought into the 
church to the end that men thereby should make an open pro- 
fession in the church of the divinity of the Son of God, against the 
detestable opinions of Arius and bis disciples, wherewith at that 
time marvellously swarmed almost the whole of Christendom.t 
Now that it hath pleased the Lord to quench that fire, there is 
no such cause why these things should be used ip the church, or, 
at the least, why that Gloria Patri should be so often repeated.^' 
To the same effect he remarked upon the use of the cross in 
baptism, which, from some cause the Reviewer has not noticed. 
Were he alive in our day, as well as many other of the early 
Puritans, we think they would admit their policy to have been 
short-sighted in the extreme. The religion of the Cross is not 
variable ; our church, as we believe, has conveyed to us the faith 
once' delivered to the saints^ and we have no objection to the tangi- 
ble sigos, and clear expressions, which primitive Christians 
thought necessary in their day for the distinct expression of their 
faith. Let the church retain tbeip ^^ till the consummation of all 
things." See Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, b. v. sec. 35, 36. 

'■ f" > i 1 . :- . 

t Bishop Bull says it was in use from the earliest times, and that it 
was recognized by Justin Martyr and the Apostolical Constitution^^- 
Sermon on forms, &c. 
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the manner in \?hicb the Psalms are used in the set- 
vice ^^ with all their localities and personalities of 
meaning.'' The Psalms are used in the service of the 
churchy as they have been for ages^ in their prophetical, 
evangelical, or spiritual sense, as acts of praise. Many 
of them have had their application to man's redemption 
settled, in an express manner, by the inspired writers ; 
and it is probable, that few, or none of them, are to be 
restricted to temporal events and occasions. But <^ it 
may be asked, are we concerned with the affairs of 
David and of Israel ? Have we any thing to do with the 
ark and the temple ? They are no more. Are we to 
go up to Jerusalem, and to worship on Sion ? They are 
desolated and trodden under foot by the Turks. Are 
we to sacrifice young bullocks, according to the law? 
The law is abolished never to be observed again. Do 
we pray for victory over Moab, Edom, and Fhilistia ; 
or for deliverance from Babylon ? There are no such 
nations, no such places in the world. What then do 
we mean, when, taking such expressions into our own 
mouths, we utter them, in our own persons, as parts of 
our devotion before God ? Assuredly we must mean a 
sjpiritucd Jerusalem and Bion ; a spiritual ark and tem- 
ple ; a spiritual law ; spiritual sacrifices ; and spiritual 
enemies ; all described under the old names, which are 
still retained, though ' old tilings are passed away and 
all things are to become new.' By substituting Messiah 
for David ; the gospel for the law ; the church Christian, 
for that of Israel ; and the enemies of the one, for those 
of the other ; the Psalms are made our own. Nay, 
they are, with more fullness and propriety, applied now 
to the substance, than they were of old to ^ the shadow 
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ef good things tben to come.' And therefore^ ever 
since the commencement of the Ohristian era^ the church 
hath chosen to celebrate the gospel mysteries in the 
words of these ancient hymns^ rather than to compose, 
for that purpose^ new ones of her own/' It may be 
proper to remark^ that there are in the American prayer 
book selections of Psalms which may be used instead of 
those appointed for the day^ and thus these localities 
and personalities^ if they are to be considered such, are 
easily obviated. The nse of Psalms by course^ is 
thought to have been introduced by Ignatius Bishop of 
Antioch in the apostolic age.* 

The next grave charge is, that '' the Episcopal ser- 
Tice appears too formal to cherish the spirit of devotion, 
jind too pompous to be a fit religions homage." The 
first assertion is somewhat indefinite. More or less of 
form is witnessed among all Christian denominations, 
and we are not aware of any undue excess of it in the 
church service. No man of pious feelings, as we think, 
could esteem it improper, or too formal, to kneel during 
prayer, and to stand during praise, and all classes of 
Christians sit during instruction. Neither do we see 
any very strong tendency to pomp in the service. The 
reader will seek in vain through the prayer book for 
any information concerning the clerk, and he will seek 
equally in vain, through nine in ten, at l^ast, of the 
Episcopal churches in this country for this officer, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the same chtiracter and situation as 
the chorister of other denominations. The wardens 
too, are but temporal officers of the church, and are 

* Bishop Home's Commentary on the Psalms.-r-Prc/ficc. See 
also Hooker, b. v. sec. 37. Socrates Ecclr^ HLst. L. 3. q. 8. 
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mentioned but once in the whole prayer book ; and 
Uien are merely called upon to collect the alms of th& 
congregation ; a duly assigned^ we believe, by thecongre- 
gationalistfl, and others, to their deacons, who, if we' are 
not mistaken, generally have a prominent seat in the 
congregation, — while this is so rarely the case with 
church wardens that we do not recollect ever to have met 
with more than half * dozen instances.* Gongrega- 
tionalists formerly objected to both the gown and sur- 
plice, but, since they have adopted the identical gown 
and cassock of the Episcopal clergy, we hear only of 
the change of dress and the use of the surplice. At 
some future time, doubtless, these objections, will 
vanish also.f But of these two robes, if we must have 
but*one, we decidedly prefer the surplice, because it is 
one of those robes which God himself appointed for the 

* We are of opinion that the original office of church warden 
has been divided, by the Congregationa lists, between their dea- 
cons and tythingmen. Some of them, however, retain the name 
of church warden to this day. See Alden^s account of the reli- 
gious societies of Portsmouth, N. H. p. 3*1 . Church wardens in 
England, if w^e .are not mistaken, and in some parts of this country, 
as we are assured, were empowered by law to keep the peace 
about the premises of the church during worship ; hence, probably, 
arose the use of staves. 

t We are inclined to believe that the following account applies 
to an English Unitarian Chapel. ^^ In passing a place of worship 
some time since which had the appearance of an Episcopal 
chapel, I entered, and found the fitting up of the interior, the ar- 
rangement of the communion table, with the clerk and reader^s 
slesks^ &c. almost precisely the same as I had been accustomed to 
see in chapels of ease in the establishment. The Reader also 
w^n3 robed in a svrplicje and the clerk in a gown. Christian Obser- 
ver, vol. 18, p. 499. 
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di^ess of the Jewish priests, — ^because so long has its us© 
been established in the Christian church, that we cannot 
tell when it was introduced ; and because it is emblemat- 
ical of the purity, with which we should come before 
God, in prayer and praise.* Garments of office may 
certainly be considered among those things included in 
the apostle's direction to tlie church at Corinth, to " let 
all things be done decently, and in order/' If the BLe- 
viewer complains that the performances of the church 
have a theatrical air, we must remind him, that such 
airs are to be witnessed in places and on occasions we 
could name ; not formally connected with them, it is 
true, but put on, apparently, for the purpose oi personal 
display. In truth>.w^hen we consider the barrenness of 
the Ceremonial, allowed by some denominations of pro- 
fessing Christians, we are not surprized that a kind of 

^ " Jerome, — says Wheatley^ — at one and the same time shows its 
ancient use, and reproves the needless scrupulosity of such as 
oppose it." Hooker also, quotes Chrysostom, as alluding to its 
use. Wkeatley says, that in his day, the only clerical garment in 
general use was the surplice. Dr, Adam Clarke^ in his commen- 
tary on Exodus, chap, xxviii. v. 2. observes, " Should not the gar- 
ments of all those who minister in sacred things, still be emblemati- 
cal of the things in which they minister ? Should they not be for 
glory and beauty^ expressive of the dignity of the gospel ministry, 
and that beauty of holiness without which none can see the Lord ? 
As the high-priest's vestments under the law, were emblematical of 
what wcLs to come^ should not the vestments of the ipinisters of the 
gospel bear some resemblance to that which is come? The white sur- 
plice in the service of the church,is almost the only thing that remains 
of those ancient and becoming vestments which God commanded te 
be made for glory and beauty. Clothing emhlem^Uic of office^ is of 
more consequence than is generally imagined*" Let it be remem- 
bered Dr. Clarke is an English dissenter. 
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fieoesdty is discovered to existi for tlie exercise of all 
the little arts which are found to produce attention. 
Men^ as we have before intimated, are swayed through 
their senses. It is through this medium that learned 
«nd unlearned are alike affected. This ia evident from 
the practice of all who are desirous of iafluencing popu- 
lar aasemblies, and none make greater use of it thai^ our 
opponents. For this reason a sensible worship is ne« 
cessary, and upon Ais principle are the services of the 
church arranged. A form tending to edification and 
instruction, with a few simple ceremonies, but without 
offensive parade, is easily reconciled to the feelings of 
all, even of those who have been accustomed to ^^ the 
simplicity of congregational worship,'' if they are not 
possessed of incurable prejudices on the subject, and are 
not fully ccmvinced th^y should be hearers of prayer 
only.* 

* We will give the statement of Justin Martjr from another 
Bource than Neal, of whose impartiality as an historian Bishop Mad- 
dox and Dr. Gray have g^ven abandant reason to doubt in many 
respects. Writkig to the heathen Emperor, in vindication of the 
persecuted Christians, he speaks in n general way of their mode of 
worship, thus : ^^ Upon Sunday all those who live in cities, or coun^ 
try towns, or viliages meet together, and the writings of the 
apostles and prophets are read, as the time will allow. And the 
reader being ended, the President (Sir Peter King says, the Bishop) 
delivers a discourse, instructing and exhorting to an imitation of 
those things which are comely. We then all rise up, and pour 
out prayers. And as we have related, prayers being ended, bre^d 
and wine and water are brought, and the President as above ^ves 
thanks with all his power^ and the people signify their approbation 
by saying amen. Distribution is then made to every one that has 
joined in giving thanks ; and to those who are absent it is sent by 
the deacons.'^ — Apology, In the same work he speaks incidentallf 
13 
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We do not feel ourselves called to defend what may 
be done, or omitted to be done, in the protestant Cathe- 
dral of Canada ; but we should like to be told upon 
what ground it is that the Reviewer brings forward as 
belonging to the Episcopal system, ceremonies and 
practices which are no more connected with it necessari- 
ly than they are with Congregationalism ; and to find 
authority for which, he will search all the offices of the 
church in vain. Were it not that the assertion is gener^ 
al and unlimited that *^ some of the ceremonies of the 
church are fantastic beyond all but popish examples,'' 
we would suppose, that it referred only to Canadian 
practices. As it is, we reply to it in the words of 
Hooker ; — ^^Such speeches are scandalous ; they savour 
not of God in him that useth them ; and unto virtuously 
disposed minds they are grievous corrosives. Our 
ease were miserable, if that, wherewith we most en- 
deavour to please God, were in his sight so vile and 
despicable as men's disdainful speech would make it."^ 
Whatever may have been the character of the poetry 
ns^d at the consecration of the Bishops at Dublin in 
1660, we have read with much pleasure the prose de- 
livered on that occasion by Bishop Jeremy Taylor ; 
and if our readers will take the trouble to peruse it they 
will find proofs of the substantial base on which Epis- 
copacy rests, — ^too strong to be removed by the compara- 

of the Common Prayers, Several things are deserving of notice 
in this extract : the President or Bishop had an assistant, — tht 
reader^ — the deacons were employed in a duty additional to that 
which was assigned them at their original institution ; (Acts 6.) 
the scriptures were read in their public worship, — and the people 
joined midibly in it. 
» Book V. sec. 33. 
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tivel J pigmy efforts of the Reviewer.^ Bat we do not 
recollect ever to have met with a more gross perversion 
of any writer than is found in this Reviewer's assertion 
that ^^ the Homily on the time and place of prayer ex- 
pressly condemns chanting and playing on the organ as 
sorely displeasing tp God^ and filthily defiling his holy 
house/' Ignprance is the only refoge we can allow him^ 
for he does not appear to have known that^ prior to the 
introduction of the common prayer^ the popish service 
had been wholly chanted^ accompanied by the organ ; 
so thaty as in the service of some modern sectaries^ the 
many were entertained with the skiU of the few ;-~thero 
were no prayers ; no actual devotion. The Homily al- 
luded to was set forth in the reign of Elizabeth^ at a 
time when this abuse of organs was purged away^ but 
their sober use laudably retained. Speaking of ^^ wick- 
ed people who pass nothing to resort to church^-^for 
that they see the church altogether scoured of such gay 
^zing sights^ as their gross fantasy was greatly delight- 
•ed with,-— as may appear by this^that a woman said to her 
neighbour, ^ alas, Gossip, what shall we do at churchy 
isince all the saints are taken away, since all the goodly 
sights we were wont to have are gone, since we cannot 
hear the like piping, and singing, chanting, and playing 
<m the organs that we could before ?' But dearly be- 
ioved, we ought greatly to rejoice, and give God thanks, 
that those things which displeased God so sore, and 
filthily defiled his holy house and place of prayer for 
the which he hath justly destroyed many nations, ac« 
cording to the saying of St. Paul, ^ Ifang man defile 
the temple of God^ God will him destroy.^ And this w« 

* $ee Jeremy Taylor^s Sermons, Boston ed. toI. 3. p. 96^ 
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eughij^-eaily to praiseGodfw^thftt such soipersdtioiui and 
idolatrous manners a» were utterly naught, and defaced 
God^s glory^ are utterly abolished, as they most justly 
deserved : and y^ ijiose thingis that either Gkid was 
honoured with, or Ms people edified, are decently re- 
tained, and in our charches comely practised.^'^ Now 
it is an undoubted fact^ that the use of organs as an 
accompaniment to the sin^ng or chanting of Psalms, 
was at that time retained in the churches in wMch this 
Homily was appointed to be read. 

We might pass over his remark that ^^the feasta and 
Casts in the observance of which Christiana find so much 
satis&ction, were introduced to conciliate pagans,'' 
aheltering ourselves under its general application. But 
we are not willbg so to pass his quotation from the amia- 
ble Thedoret for the support of an opinion which we 
believe never entered into the head of the good father. 
We should judge from the specimens which increase 
upon us as we advance, that the Reviews was acquiring 
a fondness for the ancient fathers^ at least when 1m^ 
thinks they will serve his purpose. He has quoted 
Jerome, Justin, Tertullian and now Theodoret ! Yet 
these writers lived in that period of antiquity, in which 
he accuses Episcopalians of calling in ignorant and un- 
worthy Ecclesiastics as their allies ! Does tbb savour 
much of sound education ; to reject them, with con- 
tumely, when they are found too sU^ngfor him, and to 
leceive them humbly, when they can be intiught to fight 
on his side ? We must be permitted to doubt it Bat 
this is not the first time that this extract has been brought 
up with the view of casting a stigma on the church. 

* tlomilies, Oxfprd and New^York ed. p, 294. 
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II is takeDy ve believe^ frm tbA dgjhUi <if TtModocci'^ 
twelve diacooTMSy i^S^^UMt the false o|iimoeA of the 
h eath e n , ^ which he wrote^sayci Dypin, tosatisfj some 
abjeetins which had beeo made to him. la thig book 
he oBdeitakes to delead the hoooor which Ghristiaiia 
^aye to the flurtyra^ shewing by the testimony of their 
^uhM^hefs^poets^and hisUNriaosy that the Greeks had 
konoored thenemofy of eminent men by offering sacri- 
fice to them after thcar death, and by bestowing on them 
the qoalities of gods, demi-gods, and heroes, although 
the greatest part of them had been infamoos and crimi- 
nals : and this he does to give them a clearer demon* 
stratiM, that Ae Christians did honour their martyr^ 
far mare deservedly J'* This seems to us to be very 
mnch in the nature frf a triumph on the part of Theodoret 
agiinst some snch objector as Mr. Sparks, or the Be* 
viewer. 

The next grsve chaige,^--<and, if it has any basis, it is 
a very grsve one, — is that ^^ the £piscopal service, au- 
thorises a rite not diristianJ^ This term seems to have 
been neleded with some care, but it does not sufficiently 
cover the intemtunu A rite has prevailed, we cannot 
say precisely bow long^ among the congregationalists of 
New-£i^buid, called, owning As covenant, which is 
used, we believe, whea any p»son desires to be received 
into ftU communion, and whidi is like, veiy like indeed, 
so Cur as we understand it, to confirmation, saving that 
the mimstar does not impose his hands upon the candi- 
date, from an apprehenmon, probably, that it would be 
not diristioM. Notwithstanding this usage, however, 

* Pupin's Eccles. Hist Ufa of Tbeodoret CaUury fifth. 
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we are told that confirmation has no decent show of 
seripturai evidence ; and a text or two of scripture is 
adduced by the Reviewer as having no connection with 
the subject^ which^ really^ we do not recollect ever to 
have seen quoted in its favour ; and which^ we suspect^ 
Is brought forward now^ simply because it contained the 
fcord which modern use has olaimed for the Tiame of the 
rite as best expressing its object. We^ at leasts can dis- 
cern no other grounds for it. There certainly are^ in 
our opinion, texts of scripture, Which, as far as needful 
for humble faith, speak of confirmation as a rite used 
by the apostles and beneficial to the church. The sixth 
chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews opens with the 
following passage, which, the Reviewer ought to have 
known, is considered an important testimony to the 
early and continued use of confirmation.—" Therefore 
leaving the^ principles of the doctrine of Christy let us 
go on unto perfection ; not laying again the foundation of 
repentance from dead works, and of faith towards God, 
of the doctrine of baptisms and of laying on ofhandsy and 
of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgement.'' 
Now what is the meaning of the expression, — laying on 
of hands, here ranked among the principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ ? It is obviously something of general 
interest to Christians, for it is part of a system, of uni- 
versal application to them. The position of the docbine 
is worthy of notice. It is laid down with the others in 
the precise order of their effect upon the Christian life: 
Still however, standing, as it does, abstracted from any 
unequivocal guide to its meaning, we can only learn 
what we are to understand by it, by referring to other 
P^rts of scripture, and thus ascertaining the practice in the 
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rase. And here we are to remember that the apostles 
addressed their epistles to churches^ which^ having often 
perhaps^ witnessed their practice in Christian duties^ 
needed not to be minutely informed^ as to what they had 
already seen. Doubtless this was the case in the in- 
stance before us. In the eighth chapter of Acts^ wo 
read of Philip's going down to Samaria where he 
preached the gospel^ and baptised : when the apostles 
heard this^ ^they sent thither Peter and John^ who^ when 
they were come down^ prayed for them that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost (for as yet he was fallen upon 
none of them^ only they were baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. ) Then laid they their hands on them^ 
and they received the Holy Ghost,'' The apostles 
hear that Philip had made converts in Samaria, and 
they forthwith send two of their own number to them^ — 
for what purpose? To lay ihtdr hands on them 
for their confirmation in the faith, and that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost. We know that when the gift 
of the Holy Ghost is mentioned in scripture it implies, 
generaUy, an extraordinary gift, yet it does not always 
mean the same thisg. In the case of the Samaritans 
we have no ground to suppose that their gifts were of an 
extraordinary class. That it did not give them power 
to convey to others what they had received is plain from 
the offer of Simon Magus to buy it with money, and it is 
equally plain that the apostles did possess this power. 
Whatever may have been the nature of this gift it was 
certainly an establishment of their baptism into Christ 
and an acknowledgement of their being admitted to a 
participation in the faith. Some years after this Paul 
arriving at Ephesns, found there certain disciples who 
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had received Joha'ii Imfytism. He asked them whethw 
they bad received the Holy Ghost ^ince they believed ? 
but they had not so much as heard whether there were 
toy Holy GHtost. They were then baptised^ aftet 
which ^^ Paul laid his hands on them^ and they spake 
with tongues tiud prophesie<l/' Here the gifts are ex- 
pressly mentioned, but they were attendant, as before, 
on the laying on of hands ; they were not eveii a conse- 
quence of the subjects of them being rebaptised in the 
presence, if not by the hands of an apostle ; and this*, 
we think, sufficiently marks the importance of the rite.^ 
From the circumstance that these acts are incidentally 
mentioned, and from the importance which seems to be 
intrinsically attached to them, we suppose we may 
fairly infer that the laying an of hands, was generally^ 
if not universally, practised by the apostles. The Re- 
viewer, with his accustomed confidence, asserts the per- 
fect accuracy of the remark of Mr. Sparks that these 
instances of laying on of hands always imply, either <^ a 
communication of extraordinary gifts, or induction ta 
«ome office.^' The last is not pretended to attach to 
either of the instances we have produced, and we allow 
that in the instance at Ephesus the gifts were certainly 
extraordinary, but we think that even the Reviewer is 
not willing to have it suppoi^ed that the whole body of 
believers jn Samaria, including Simmi Magus, were on 
the same footing. There is, at least, no authority for 
it. In the very city, and about the very time, when 
Paul imposed his hands as above, he tells his Go- 
rinthian converts in his first Epistle to them, (chap, xii) 

* In the instance of onr Saviour the Holy Ghost descended upon 
him at his baptism. Matthew iii. 16. 
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tiifti though ^^ the manifestation of the spirit is giv^n to 
every man to profit withal/' yet, ^< there are diversities 
of gifts/' and ^^ there are different administrations/^ 
and ^^ there are diversities of operations*" ^^For to one* 
is ^ven by the spirit the word of wisdom ; to anothef 
the word of knowledge by the same spirit ; to anothei' 
faith by the same spirit^'' &c« Of all the gifts men« 
tioned^ that whicb^ perbaps^ was most general^ because 
most necessary^ was a confiding faith in the gospel 9 
and by the gifts of the word of wisdom and the word of 
knowledge^ is^ doubtless^ to be upderstood the ability to 
perceive and understand the gospel of Jesus. These 
gifts were necessary then^ and they^ doubtless, are so 
now, but if fhese are to be called the extraordinary gifts 
of the spirit, what, we should like to be told, are his 
ordinary gifts ? 

We think now, that it is evident, that the imposition 
of the bands of the apostles in the two instances men- 
tioned in the book of Acts, must have been the same 
rite which, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, is ranked 
among the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 

We may be told, however, that, admitting such a rit^ 
to have been used when extraordinary means were ne^ 
cessary for the promulgation of the gospel,, and as evi^ 
dence of its truth, — when that necessity had ceased to 
exist, or rather when the tise of extraordinary means 
ceased, this rite had, of course, no farther opei'ation. 
We have shown above, that it is doubtful, at least,, 
whether its original institution was for extraordinary 
purposes only, and we are of opinion that this argument^ 
if admitted, bears equally hard against Christianity in 
its whole extent* 
14 
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A» the Reviewer has quoted two of the andentfalh* 
ers to show the mode of worship prevailing in their day^ 
and another^ with a view to the destruction of Episco* 
pacy^ we suppose we may be allowed to produce their 
testimony to show^ that the practice, of the primitive 
church was in favour of this rite. TertvJlian says 
^^ that after baptism succeeds laying on of handsy 
with prayer, calling for and invoking the Holy Spirit ;'^ 
and Jerome^ ^^ as for those who are baptised afar off in 
the lesser towns by presbyters and deacons, the Bishop 
travels out to them, to Uy hands on them, and to invoke 
the Holy SpiriL^^ Again : *^ if you ask where it in 
written, it is written in the Acts of the Apostles : but if 
there were no authority in scripture for it, yet the consent 
of all the woVld in this particular is instead of a com- 
maud.^'^ There can be no room for doubt, then^ 
that the practice was begun by the Apostles, and con- 
tinued by their successors. 

Confirmation, in its modern use, is the solemn laying 
of the hands of the Bishop upon such as have been 

* Whoever wishes to see the numerous testimonies of the best 
and most ancient writers on this subject, may find great collections 
of them made by Br. Jackson, Dr. Haminond, Dr. Comber,^ and 
other divines of our own church. Manjr foreign divines, since the 
Reformation, have judiciously cleared it^ as Calvin, Chemnitius, 
Parsus, Rivetus, Casaubon, .and others. And it has also been as- 
serted, and recommended by some considerable English writers, 
who have not in all things agreed with us in the matter of church 
government, as we see in Hanmer^s Exercitation, and Baxter^s 
Treatise on the subject, in which they greatly lament the disuse 
of it as a thing of pernicious consequence to the Christian religion.'^ 
— Pastoral Advice, See also Owen^s Commentary on the He- 
brews, c. vi. T. 3. 
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baptised and are come to years of discretion. It is, 
as we have before said, a confirmatioa on his part of their 
admission to church membership^ and on theirs^ the 
cohflrmation, or assumption of the vows of baptism. 
It is not pretended that the Bishops have the power of 
conveying the Holy Ghost ; and yet we humbly trust 
that the proper use of this ordinance will make it sub- 
servient to the spiritual edification and advancement of 
those who receive' it. 

The Reviewer next objects to some expressions in 
the form of administration, which we can pardon him 
for misunderstanding, since others, with better motives, 
have done so before him. We conceive we shall best 
explain them in the language of Archbishop Seeker. 
<^ The commemoration sets forth that God hath regener- 
ated his servants by water and the Holy Ghost, that is, 
entitled them by baptism to the enlivening influences of 
the Spirit, and so, as it were, begotten them again into 
a state inexpressibly happier than their natural one ; 
a covenant state, in which God will consider them 
while they keep their engagements with peculiar love as 
his dear children. It follows that he hath given them 
forgiveness of all their sins, meaning, that he hath 
given them assurance of it upon the gracious terms of 
the gospel. But that every one of them hath actually- 
received it by complying with those terms since he 
sinned last, though we may charitably hope, we cannot 
presume to affirm ; nor were these words intended to 
affirm it, as the known doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land fully proves. And therefore, let no one misunder^ 
stand this expression, which hath parallel ones in th6 
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ITew^Testament,^ so as either to censure it^ or to delude 
liiiiiself with a fatal imagination that any thing said 
over him can possibly convey to him a pardon of sind 
for which he is not truly penitent. We only acknow- 
ledge with due thankfulness that God hath done his part^ 
but which of the congregation have done theirs^ their 
own consciences must determine.'^f ^h® remark of 
the Reviewer concerning the slender preparation ne- 
cessary to the participation in this rite, we have before 
ahown to be unfounded. The candidates for con- 
firmation are required to understand the nature of the 
baptismal vow, which they then assume, and for this 
purpose are, at the lea$ty to be sufficiently instructed 
in it, and the very nature of the institution supposes 
iheni capable of making a pri^dent and firm resplutioii 
for observing it, 

The next charge of the Reviewer, and one which we 
take to be the strong hold of some' ^ew of the Sons 
of the Puritans is, that the lAturgy involves false 
doctrine ; meaning that he and his party so esteem it«' 
0e would have us, it seems, strike from the Liturgy 
every expression which savours of doctrine, lest, unhap- 
pily? we should be found so ungracious, as ^* to try one 
who comes to put himself on our Christian hospitality 
by a doctrinal shibholethJ^ It is nothing to the pur- 
pose, for instance, that we, Trinitarians, deem it our 
4u1y to pray to Jesus Christ, as our God and Saviour^ 
und that Avians deem it their duty to ascribe ^^ blessing 
and honour, and glory and pqwer to him that sitteth oa 
the Throne, and to the Lamb forever and ever/' These 
conceptions of duty on our part are to be set aside h:^ 

* Ephes. i. 7. Col. i. 14. 

f Sermon oa ConfirmatioEf^ * 
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ns^ because UnitariaBS say^ that^ considering Jesns 
Christ as a nia% it is contrary to their duty to offer him 
any sort of homage. There seem to be then three 
distinct opinions upon this subject^ and it is no greater 
offence against liberality for us to adhere to our opinion 
than for the Unitarian or the Arian to adhere to his* 
It is to no purpose that the Unitarian tells, us his method 
would comprise all ; it would not do so without the. 
tacit abandonment of duty in the others. Besides the 
Deist mighty with as great propriety, make use of the 
same argument. 

There can be no doubt, we think, that every reli- 
gious community have a perfect right to preserve in 
their worsuip, or in any other reasonable way, such 
fundamental doctrines as they believe may be fairly 
drawn from the scriptures. To this, we think, none 
but .the capricious, and the uncharitable, can object 
And, we further think, that those who do object to it, 
after having placed themselves at an irreconcileable 
distance, are justly liable to the charge of making a 
gross attack on Christian liberty. 

But let us examine this subject a little closer. ^^ The 
doors of our sanctuaries are open, — to use the language 
of the late Mr. Buckminster, — to the infldel as well as 
to the believer, to the Jew and to the Pagan, to the Ma- 
hometan from the shores of the A^editerranean and to 
the savage from the bauks of the Missouri.^' Surely, 
. the Beviewer would not extend his comprehensive 
scheme so far as to include all these classes, and yet 
why should he not ? The distinguishing points be- 
tween his creed and some of theirs, may not be greater 
ar more insuperable tha-u those between Episcopalians 
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and Unitarians. Pope has a prayer of this comprehen* 
sive cast ready prepared to our hands. 

Father of all ! in every age, 

In every clime adored^ 
"By saint, by savage^ or by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove^ or Lord, &&c. 

But we will give the Reviewer the credit of our be- 
lief^ that he would stop much short of tliis point. He 
wishes^ we will suppose, such prayer as will contain 
nothing offensive to believers in the gospel. Admitting 
the principle, would hei be able to prepare, extempora- 
neously, as his thoughts roll on, a prayer so critically 
correct as to leave no room for objections on this score ? 
If so, he must have a mind unusually well disciplined, 
and remarkably free from the recollection of his private 
stndies. But the principle is a fallacious one. We 
have produced an instance or two above. We will 
now adduce another. There is a sect of Christians 
called Friends, who, quiet and unobtrusive, make but 
few claims to the notice of society at large ; who, what- 
ever may be the errors of their system, are not justly 
chargeable with that fundamental one of ^^ denying the 
Lord that bought them f^ and who openly worship 
God after their own manner. And yet we believe that 
the Reviewer would find not a little difficulty in aocom- 
modating his very accommodating plan to their princi- 
ples, even in such a degree only as to make them willing 
to be hearers of his prayers. Oa the other hand, we 
do not suppose, that he would be willing to modify his 
own scheme so far as to adopt their method. We 
should suppose that it required only plain common 
sense to perceive that it is literally impracticable in the 
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present state of the Chmtian world to adopt such a 
method of worship as should be perfectly unexception- 
able to all who call themselves Christians. The 
scheme is perfectly Utopian ; it seems however to answer 
very well to ring the changes of liberaiHy upon. After 
all, there is perhaps no system in which persons of 
various shades of belief could meet to so much advan- 
tage as in the Kpiscopal church ; her doctrines are sub- 
stantially the doctrines of the far greater portion of 
Christendom ; and the worshipper may select before 
hand the prayers to which his mind does not assent^ 
thus precluding embarrassment. We, for oar own 
part, admire the wisdom which wrought the doctrines 
OF THE Cross into the service of her altars, " like 
raiment of needle work,'^ and we bless God that he has 
preserved to us, our Liturgy, when, like the ark, it was 
surrounded by Philistine hosts ; and in other, and later 
times, when Uzzahs would stretch forth their feeble 
hands to better its condition. 

1. The first instance of ya/^e doctrine isy that the 
Trinity is supposed in several places in the Liturgy.^ 

* With regard to the truth or falsity of this doctrine let os notice 
the opinion of a Jew f of course an unbiassed witness. Mr. Levi, 
in his published correspondence with Dr. Priestley, quoted in 
Adam^s Religious World displayed (vol. ii. p. 204) says, that " the 
divinity of Christ, — his pre-existence and power to abrogate the 
ceremonial part of the law ; as also the miraculous conception 
are all taught in the gospels ; and the ceremony just mentioned 
[baptism] points out the essential qualification of a Christian : con- 
sequently he that does not believe the doctrine of the Trinity^ cannot 
be a Christian^ if the Gospels be true^ — Letters to Dr. Priestley, 
1789, p. 24. To the same effect is the opinion of a learned 
Deist as given by Bishop Burnet [History of his own Times, vol. 
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Poubtlesa: it is not only supposed^ but is plainly assort* 
ed^ in more than one place. The Liturgy too requires 
worship to be addressed to oar Saviour^ ^^the Lamb of 
Gad who taketh away the sins of the world.'' In these 
respects, the Episcopal church throughout the world is 
not alone. Almost universally^ wherever the name of 
Christ is known^ prayer is made ever unto him^ and 
daily ia he praised. Even Trinitarians are not singu- 
lar in this last respect. The ^' most judicious" Arians 
in former, and later times^ if not their entire body, have 
deemed themselves required by the scriptures to wor- 
ship Christ.^ These points are common to almost all 

ii. p. 212.] " When in 1698, one Firmin undertook to distribute 
tracts against the doctrine of the Trinity (which, Smollet says, 
abounded at this time, and took their rise from the licentioasness 
and profligacy of the times) many undertook to write in this con<* 
troversy, some of whom were not fitted for handling so nice a sub* 
ject. A learned Deist made a severe remark on the progress of 
this dispute ; — He said he was sure the divines would be too hard 
for the Socinians in proving their doctrines out of scripture ; but 
if the doctrifie could once he laughed at^ and rejected a^ absurd, then 
its being proved how well soever out of scripture, would turn to 
be an argument against the scriptures themselves, as containing 
such incredible doctrines.'' Our opponents we believe have 
reached his premises, and, unwittingly, we doubt not, are rapidly 
travelling to his conclusions. 

* Whiston, Samuel Clarke, Emlyn, Chandler, Benson, Pierce, 
Grove, and in short all the most eminent Arians have been wor- 
shippers of Christ. Carpenter compiled in 1793, a Liturgy for 
the use of hit congregation. In the advertisement prefixed he 
says, ^^ I think it right, in our public worship to pray to the Father 
•nly in the name of Christ. But as praise is certainly ascribed to 
him in the scriptures, and as love to Christ is made an essential 
branch ef his religion, 1 cannot but think we are justified in ad- 
^essing him with hymns of praise and thanksgiving.^' In the 
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classes of Christians^ and as we have limited onrselves 
in these strictures to Episcopal peculiarities^ we thiqk 
it unnecessary to enlarge on these topics here. 

2. If thefH)pish error of the real presence is not dis* 
countenanced in The parts of sentences which he has 
so disingenuously quoted^ yet he has not the hardihood 
to allege that this error is any where supported^ or ad- 
mitted by the church ; on the contrary he must know 
full well, that it was one of the principal points, on 
which the reformers laid such stress, as obnoxious to 
divine truth, and that the Episcopal church has ever 
been distinguished for the strength of her opposition to 
this very error. Did he feel no hesitation in endeavour* 
ing by such indirect methods to fix upon the church the 
odium of retaining a long exploded superstition ? Will 
his principles permit him to feel no uneasiness under the ^ 
knowledge that these unchristian statements might reach, 
and perhaps satisfy m9.ny who would have little knowl- 
edge of the church but from his remarks ; and who 

Litany, (which is formed on the basis of the Episcopal) although 
he strikes out the petition to the Trinity, yet he retains the others 
in the form of prayer to the Father, viz : — ^^ through the itUerces- 
sion of thy welUbeloved Son, our Redeemer, have mercy upon w," ^c, 
'^ by the direction and assistance of thy Holy Spirit, have mercy upom 
««,''<S*c. Lindsey had previously (in 1774) adopted the prayer 
book of the English church altered on the plan of Dr. Clarke.- 
The petitions of the Litany resemble those in Carpenter's — the 
second petition is, ^^ O God, who by the precious blood of thy only 
begotten Son, hast purchased to thyself an holy church, and placed ii 
under thy continual protection, have mercy upon us?^ The third iS| 
" O God, who by thy Holy Spirit, dost govern, direct, and sanctify, 
the hearts of all thy faithful servants, have mercy upon iw." This 
last, if we are not mistaken, is the Utargy used at King's Chapel, 
Boston. 

15 
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would probably never hear of any denial of their tratb^. 
even should it be publickly made ? 

Will our readers believe that the extract which hfc 
first quotes is from a prayer in which the following 
passage previously occurs^ and of which his quotation is 
tmt the $ame sentiment prolonged ? ^' Youchafe to bless 
and sanctify with thy word and Holy Spirit^ these thy 
g\ft$ and creatures of bread and wineyilmt we^ receiving 
them according to our Saviour Jesus Christ's holy in- 
stitution^ in remembrance of his death and passion^ may 
be partakers of his most blessed body and blood.'' 
The other extracts which he has adduced stand thus 
connected in the Communion office : ^^ The body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ whicb was given for thee, preserve 
thy body and soul uqto everlasting life : take and eat 
this in REMEMBRANCE that Christ died for thee and ^eed 
on him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving.^^ " The 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ which was shed for 
thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life, 
drink this in remembra:nce that Chrisfs blood was shed 
for thee and be thankfiiV^^ It did not suit the Keview- 

* We know not how language more expressive and better 
adapted could be used. " This perfectly secures us, — says Arch- 
deacon Daubeny, — from the gross corruptions of the church of 
Rome ; because the commemoration of a fact cannot be the fad 
itself; the representation cannot be the thing designed to be rep- 
resented ; the sign cannot be the reality which it is meant to signi- 
fy." Guide to the Church. — Appendix^ vol. ii. p. 414. It is not 
improbable that Edward VI. may have written in the style which 
the Reviewer quotes, though we should like some better authority 
for it, than that which he adduces ; and we should like also to 
have seen how the same JSdward would have written to protestant 
dissenters, had they been known to him ; we might then perhaps 
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er's purpose to exliibit them in this connection^ nor to 
refer his readers to the article of the church on the sub- 
ject. That article ( the twenty-eighth) has these words ; 
^< The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the 
Supper,oii% after a heavenly ^spiritual manner. And the 
mean, whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten 
in the Supper \» faith J^ *^The real presence of Christ's 
most blessed body and blood," says Hooker, ^^ is not 
to be sought in the sacrament, bat in the worthy re- 
ceiver." 

3. We are charged with holding that baptism is a 
saving ordinance, — that is to say, the Liturgy inculcates 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. It is impossible 
for us to go at large into the evidence on this point ; our 
limits forbid it, and we can only givea very brief cixplana- 
tion. *^ When the churchman," — says Bishoji HolbaTt, 
ift his third charge to his clergy, — ^' in the language of 
scripture, of primitive antiquity, and of the articles and 
liturgy of his church, calls baptism, regeneration^ he 
does not employ the term in its popular stgnifkation 
among many protestants to denote the divine influences 
upon the soul in its sanctiflcatioii, and renovation ; in 
. abolishing the body of siii, and raising ftp the graces 
and virtues of the new man. The term regeneration 
is used by him in it^ original appropriate and technical 
acceptation, to denote the translation of the baptised 

have been able to discover hour mnch to allow for a time-serving 
disposition. While we are on the sabject of popery, we will ven- 
ture to ask whether sitting at the communion may not be termed 
popish^ since (according to Wheatley) the great f ope always re- 
ceives in that posture! The practice is not derived from our 
Saviour ; for in his time the table posture was not sitting, but r«- 
rMning. 
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person from that state^ in ivhicb^ as destitute^of any 
covenant title to salvation^ he is styled the child of 
wrath^ into that state^ which; as it proflfers to him in all 
caseS; the covenanted mercy and grace of God^ and in 
the exercise of repentance and faith actually conveys 
to him these blessings, is styled ^^ a state of salvation.^^* 
<^ Whatever some few persons, or some petty sects/^— 
says Dr. Barrow, — ^^ may have deemed, it hath been 
the doctrine constantly, and with very general consent, 
delivered in the Catholic church, that to all persons, by 
the holy mystery of baptism duly initiated to Christian- 
ity, or admitted into the communion of Christ's body, 
the grace of God's Holy Spirit certainly is bestowed, 
enabling them to perform the conditions then under- 
taken by them.'^t Hooker calls ^^ baptism the door of 

* See John iiL S-5. Titus iii. 5. "Whoever,'' says Justin 
Sfartyr, '^ are persuaded and believe that the things said by us 
are true, and undertake to live agreeably to them, are led by us to 
a place where there is water, and are regenerated in the same man« 
ner that we were regenerated, for they are baptized in the namer 
of God the Father and Lord of all, of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and of the Holy Spirit. For Christ said " if ye are not regener^ 
ated ye cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven.'' Quoted by Bp. 
Mant. — TrojcU of the Eng. Society for pronw ting Christian Knowledge^ 
vol. vi. " He came," says Irenaeus, speaking of Christ, " to save all 
persons by himself; all, I say, who are regenerated by him unto 
God, infants, and Uttle ones, and children, and young men, and old 
men." Again : " The ordinary way of being freed from original 
j^n, — he says,— ^is baptism, which is our regeneration unto God." 
Quoted in Bp. Bagot^s Serious Caution ag(iinst the Anahaptists, The 
truth concerning this term seems to be, that it is borrowed from 
the Jewish practice. See fValPs Hist, Infant Baptism. Introduce 
tion^ section vi. 

t Sermon xlv. quoted in Quarterly Review vol. xv. p. 491 — • 
which see, and also Barrow on the Creed, London ed. 1697, p. 443.^ 
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God's house ;'' in making use of it for the admission of 
men^ the cburchrequires faiths repentance and the promise 
of future and unreserved obedience as the conditions upon 
which she receives them.* That principle which leads us 
to ascribe every thing in us which is good to Grod leads us 
also to ascribe to his Holy Spirit every thing which has 
a tendency to draw us to himself. We neither repent 
nor believe sincerely, but by the influence of the Holy 
Spiritf Where these requisites are apparent, baptism 
is rightly administered, and the promises of the new 
covenant being in that baptism sealed to him, the person 
baptised may justly be said to be regenerated, or bom 
anew.:]: But it may be said, that many persons are 
baptised and of course declared regenerate, whose pro- 
fession of faith and repentance is utterly insincere — a 
mere mockery. We know this may be the case, for 
the scriptures testify that Philip, Peter and John were 
successively imposed on by Simon Magus, — ^and where 
it is so, we can only say with those apostles, such per- 
sons have neither part nor lot in this matter. Doubt- 
less they are in the same situation with those contem- 
plated in the tweuty-ninth article ; " the wicked and 
such as be void of a lively faith, although they do 
carnally and visibly press vnth their teeth the sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ, yet in no wise 
are they partakers of Christ, but rather to their con- 
demnation do eat and drink the sign or sacrament of 
80 great a thing.'' Still however, as it is impossible for 
us to know the sincerity of the applicant, and as it is an 

* See Romans v! 12. Eph. ii. 3. Acts ii. 37-38 — and viii. 36. 

t L Cor. xii. 3. Actsxi. 18. 

J Johniii. 5. II. Cor. i. 21. Col u. IZ 
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act in which he, as far as his owtt professioQs go, gives 
Mlilself u^ to God's own government, we must leave it to 
llitn, \^ho is head over the church, to decide ; and con- 
(Bcious that we have done our part, according to our 
best conceptions of the duty he has assigned us, we 
in^y, with the utmost sincerity, thank ^^ God that it hath 
pleased him to regenerate his servtot 5" for, as well as 
i^fe can judge such is the fact. The same remark ap- 
plitis to the baptism of infants ; born ctf parents who 
ate within Ihfe covenant, they ate baptised on the fjlith of 
their patents, who, with others, are sureties to the church 
for their instruction in the faith. As in circumcision, 
tvhat thfcy are incpablfe cff, is not required of them.* 

4. <^ Bishops are able to comihunicate the Holy 
Spirit, and conffer the powe* of forgiving sins.'' In 
the sense in which the Reviewcfr Wishes' to lie under- 
fitnod we can with great safety deny the charge, and as- 
ifett that the church assumes no such power. The form 
in ordination of priests, which he quotes, and which is 

* See Barrow on the Creed p. 442. In a note the Reviewer saj?, 
that " Dr. Wyatt calls the baptismal font the laver of regeneration.^'' 
Is he ignorant that many very learned^ and able divines have done 
the same? For instance Cranmer, Andrews, Burnet, Barrow and 
others. The Reviewer, when he quoted the S7th article of the 
church, ftiight have mentioned, we think, for the inforrhation of 
his reader^, that th« same doctrine is to be fotind substaDtiallj in 
the standards of Protestants generally throyghout Europe ; and 
that the very fangoage of the article is infused into the Cambridge 
and Saybrook platforms. He sneers at the article, indeed, but he 
does not inform us on what grounds he believes its doctrines to be 
false. Mr. Dodwell's opinion, if such as the Reviewer quotes, antl 
we have no reason to believe it is not, is a singular one, but we do 
not see what the church has to do with it. 
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lipt tbe form at present used, is tnken from St. John's 
iu:count of the manner in which our Saviour comoiissiou* 
ed his, Apostles. It i^ not pre^tended by any^ so far as 
we are informed^ tbat^ when our Saviour uttered these 
words, and breathed on the Apostles, aoy more was 
meant by him than to convey the power of the ministerial 
olMce. It is certain, that this event occurred some time 
before the miraculous descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
Apostles, and there is no ground on which to assume 
that they were before that descent favoured with any 
portion of his special influences. ^^ The Holy Ghost 
may be used,^' says Hooker,* <^ to signify not the per- 
son alone, but the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and we 
koQW that spiritual gifts are not only abilities to do 
things miraculous, a^ to speak with tongues which were 
never taught us ; to cure diseases without art, and such 
like ; but also, that the very authority and power which 
is given unto men in the church to be ministers of holy 
things, this is contained among the number of those 
gifts of which the Holy Ghost is author, and therefore 
he which gives this power, may say, without absurdity 
or folly, Receive the Holy Ghost, such power as Christ 
hath endued his Church withal, such power as neither 
prince, nor potentate, king, nor Caesar on earth can 
give. So that if man alone had devised this form of 
speech thereby to express the Iftavenly wellspring of 
that power which Ecclesiastical ordinations doth bestow, 
it is not so foolish but that wise men might bear with it.^^ 
Upon Unitarian principles we should suppose the ob- 
jection might be extended higher, for on the presump- 
tion that our Saviour was a fallible and peccable man, 

* Eccles. Pol. L. ▼. 8. 77. 
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this language would seem improper to fall from his lipg 
also. Probably pur opponents have a solution ready 
for this difficulty. We know of none. We cannot 
here bring into discussion what has been technically 
called " the power of the keys ;''* and can only say, 
that it is obvious our Saviour intended by the words 
^^ whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them, and whose soever sins ye retain they are retain* 
ed'^ — to convey to the Apostles the power, simply, of 
exercising discipline in the churches which they were 
to establish. They, and by consequence their succes- 
sors, were to admit men to the church, to administer the 
laws which he had laid down for its government, and 
to exclude notorious offenders from its privileges. The 
power to perform these duties resting with the church, it 
is conveyed in ordination, and it was thought best to 
adopt the words of our Saviour, so far, at least, as to 
allow them a place in the ordination office, . as expres- 
sive of the original object of the ministry. No power 
to forgive sins, in the common acceptation of the term^ 
is claimed by our church, as the declaration of absolu- 
tion in the morning and evening services will readily 
convince any one.f The form actually used in or- 

* See Barrow on the Creed, p. 278. Bishop White's Lecture^ 
on the Catechism, p. 43. % 

t " Declaration of absolution, or remission of sins to be pro- 
nounced by the Priest alone. Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who desireth not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he may turn from his wickedness and live ; hath given 
power and commandment to his ministers, to declare and pro- 
nounce to his people, being penitent, the absolution and remission 
©f their sins. He pardoneth and absolveth all those, who truly 
repent and unfeignedly believe his holy gospel. Wherefore, let 
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daining priests is, as follows j ^^ Take thou authority 
to execute the oflBce of a priest in the church of God 
now committed to thee by the imposition of our hands, 
and be thou a faithful dispenser of the word of God, 
and his holy sacraments. In the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.'^ If then it were admit- 
ted that the Bishops claim the power of conveying the 
Holy Ghost and forgiving sins, in their common accep- 
tation, yet it is certain they do not attempt to exercise 
any such authority. 

These four instances oi false doctrine the Revieweu^ 
gives, as '' samples of the service book,'^ and we sup- 
pose he would have his readers infer, that they are hut 
samples of a thoroughly infected mass. He has indeed 
traversed the prayer book much in the same manner as 
a certain deistical writer once traversed the Bible ; and 
as in his case too, the hasty conclusions of a distemper- 
ed judgement are given to the world for indubitable 
facts ; — the rash constructions of a heated adversary 
are exhibited as unquestionable truths ; and he who 
would be impartial is required to believe that this im- 
puted deformity is radical in the very nature of the thing. 
We know not, and we are unwilling to believe, that 
Unitarianism has any advocates within the church ; and 
we most devoutly wish that all the efforts of the Re- 
viewer may be realised in keeping from her ministry 

us beseech him, to grant us true repentance and his Holy Spirit ; 
that those things may please him which we do at this present, 
and that the rest of our life hereafter may he pure and holy ; so 
that, at the last, we may come to his eternal joy, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord." 

16 
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every man infected with it. We, like himself, cam 
hare no sympathy with such 

— ^^ Sycophants who kneel, 
Christ's name adoring, and then preach him man." 

it is a system which has no attractions for us ; we see 
nothing in it to console us under afBiction, or to smooth 
for us the bed of death. Knowing our native helpless- 
ness we feel the value of real Christianity, — ^we see our 
need of one " mighty to save/^ We are not perhaps 
prepared with Bishop Warburton to speak of Unitarian- 
ism as " infidelity in disguise ;" nor with Mr. Wilber- 
force to consider it " a sort of half-way house from 
nominal orthodoxy to absolute infidelity ;'' yet it seems 
to us, as to Mrs. Barbauld, to be at least <^ Christianity 
in the frigid zone.^^^ 

We come now to the very grave objection that ^^ the 
book of Common Prayer contains improprieties of lan- 
guage ;'' and this is the more important because security 
from this objection is the ^^ single advantage^^ of forms 
of prayer ! This charge however, is not produced by the 
Reviewer's own observation, but is based on the authority 
of the Protestant Dissenter's Catechism. We arc per- 
mitted to understand that the extract refers to the Eng- 
lish copy of the prayer book, and that in the American 
some /etc of the obnoxious passages are corrected. 

With the Dissenter's Catechism we are not conver- 
sant, nor indeed do we much desire to be. We hope 
we mistake its object, but if it be, like that of the 
church, ^^ an instruction to be learned by every person'' 
before they be admitted to '^ a participation in Christian 

• See R^ Adam't Religious world, vol. ii. p, 176. 
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ordinances'^ witb protestant dissenters^ ii can have 119 
very powerfal tendency to produce ^^agood life ani^ con- 
versation ;'' and it seems to us^ a method as strange as 
any imaginable^ of guarding against scandal.* 

We have first a list of ^* uncouth an^ obsolete 
words and phrases.'^ Without stopping to enquire 
upon what principle a word is to be termed obsolete 
while it is found in a standard book^ of very extensive 
use^ and admitted as authority by the best lexicograph- 
ers; we remark that of the thirteen instances produced 
under this head; hnt four are to be found in the American 
prayer book^ and on referring to Johnson we find that 
two at least of these are used by some of the best stand- 
ard writers in our language. It is probable that his 
quotations from the Psalms are correct ; some of them 
vve know to be* so. We do not however think, that 
any of these expressions are so uncouth^ as to cause any 
difficulty in understanding them^ though some of them^ 
might probably be altered to advantage. This transla- 
tion of the Psalms was made chiefly from the Chreek of 
the Septuagint; and from this cause may not possess in 

'*' The British Critic, in a Reyiew of the charge of Archdeacon 
Thomas to the clei^j of Bath, 1819, referring to the ohnoxions 
manner in which the principles of dissent are inculcated in Eng- 
land, says, ^^for full proof of this offensive mode of proceeding on 
the part of the dissenters, ve need onl^ refer to tkeir Catechism ; 
which, instead of teaching the fundamental doctrines of Christiani-- 
ty^ as might be expected from its title, is wholly designed to in* 
struct, and establish young persons in the principles of non-con* 
formity, hy a regular attack upon the frame and constitution, the 
orders, the tttui^y, the ceremonies, the articles, and the discipline 
of our church.^' Truly, the Reriewer mast haye an ample source 
to draw from. 
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all respects a literal conformity to the Hebrew, yet 
we are not aware of the existence of any '' gross mis- 
translations/^ It was very properly retained in the 
American prayer book, as excellent in itself, and 
familiarised by custom. As to redundancies in the ser^ 
vice, the Reviewer should have remembered that every 
repetition does not deserve to be thus classed, or if h% 
thinks otherwise, still we shall not willingly concede 
our opinion to him, in regard to some, at least, of the 
instances he adduces. ^^ It is true neither in philoso- 
phy nor fact,'' says a writer, ^^ that devotion abhors re- 
petition.'' Of the three instances of want of connection 
which be produces,(me only is t^ be found in the Ameri- 
can prayer book, and that one is not fairly stated.^ 
The next class of passages to which he objects,, he 
calls absurd or unintelligible. The • stumbling block 
in this case appears to be, not so much in the language 
as in the doctrines of the incarnation, and of the Trinity^ 
which it conveys. Has it eve^ occurred to the Review- 
er, or. his party, to bring this same objection to the form 
of words directed by our Saviour to be used in baptism ? 
Abundant pains have been taken to destroy its Trinita- 
rian sense. But if in this sense it is absurd or unintel- 
ligible, we have never seen a Unitarian explanation of 

* We give the entire Collect referred to. ^* A Collect fop 
Peace, [spiritual and temporal.] O God, who art the author of peajse 
and lover of concord^ in knowledge of whoDi standeth our eternal 
life, whose service is perfect freedom ; defend us thy humble ser- 
vants in all (Msaulis of our enemies^ that we, surely trusting in thy 
defence, may not fear the power of any adversaries, through the 
might of Jesus Christ, our Lord.'' If there is a want of connec- 
tion here^ it is certainly not in the words referred to by the £«- 
tiewcr. 
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itf whicli was not infinitely more so. The shortest way^ 
perhaps^ would be to class it with these extracts from 
the prayer book, and thus get rid of all of them at 
once.* 

'^ From this specimen of faults in the Liturgy" the 
Reviewer would have us give up our boast of its excel- 
lence. Perhaps^ it will be time enough to do so^ when 
the learned and able men, those of them at least, who 
are living, retract their opinions as already given by uR.f 
We do not believe, however, nor are we acquainted 
with any who do^ in the absolute perfection of our 
Liturgy. It is a human composition, and therefore not 
free from the faults which must ever attend upon the 
labours of men^ In the language of the editors of thtt 
Christian Observer, we may say that ^^ we would not be 
thought in our struggle for the honour of our Liturgy 
to be the champions of every expression contained in 
it. We are its admirers, not its idolators ; and there- 
fore not in love with its blemishes. There are a few 
parts, which would, perhaps, admit of the knife ; but 

* " In one of the prayers in the communion service," says the 
Reviewer, " God is styled Holy Father. But the rubric orders 
that on Trinity Sunday this title shall be omitted ;" and he drawtf 
an inference from this, which only serves to expose his ignorance, 
for, if he really had read the book, he would have seen that the 
same page explained what he chooses to consider as done without 
adequate motive. The true reason why this term is to be omitted on 
Trinity Sunday is, because it verbally disagrees with the language 
of the proper preface, for the day, as it is called ; but if another 
preface, also provided for that day, is used, then the term Holy 
Father is to be retained, because there is then no disagreement of 
that nature. 

1 See note p. 83. 
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then we do not see into whose hand it could safely be 
trusted. We are content^ however, to take it as it is, 
and are rather disposed to wonder it is so good, than to 
complain it is no better. Every day's experience shews 
us, it is perfectly competent under the divine blessing 
to produce, and what is perhaps moA*e, to revive a 
spiritual religion.'^ 

As the Reviewer admits that our church is not dis- 
tinguished, though he would have her considered dis- 
honoured, in declaring that she has authority in matters 
of faith ; we do not deem ourselves called upon to de- 
fend her in this respect. It is a principle to be found, 
we believe, more or less plainly expressed in the for- 
mularies of all denominations out of the frigid zone. 
And even there it is virtually assumed, as is evident 
from the agreement in denouncing Trinitariauism, Cal- 
vinism, &c. Mr. Sparks's " strain of good sense and 
eloquence,'^ quoted by the Reviewer, seems to us, to be 
destitute at the least, of the first, if not of both, these 
attributed qualities. Is there not, for instance, some- 
thing superlatively ridiculous in comparing Theology 
to Astronomy, when the principles of the former were 
permanently settled by its author eighteen hundred 
years ago ; while of the latter, we know nothing except 
by the actual discovery and demonstration of principles, 
heretofore, and till recently, utterly unknown, and per- 
haps not even yet fully and permanently settled ? We 
should have thought a mind regulated by good sense 
and a sound education, would have scorned to employ 
such a burlesque upon reasoning. But admitting, for a 
moment, that there is any thing like suflBciency in such 
arguments, who or where is the Bacon, or the Goperni* 
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cus, or the Newton^ who is to stand forth^ and show us 
ground upon which we may set our feet^ and from which 
we may see that we dwell not in an immeasurable void^ 
or in a pathless chaos ? Shall we take Mr. Sparks^ or 
Mr. Belsham^ or the Reviewer ? We doubt, not a little^ 
whether either of these gentlemen have yet found a sub- 
stantial base for their own feet^ notwithstanding their , 
anxiety to spring a mine beneath ours.* Why then 
should we look to either of them for support, when we 
have only their assertion that our present footing is un- 
safe ? We are of opinion with Bishop Pearson — '' that 
there is no concerning truth in Christianity which is not 
old, and that whatsoever about it can be proved to be 
new, is for that reason alone decidedly false.'^ We 
hold that creeds are valuable, not as standards inde* 
pendent of scripture, but as summaries collected out of 
it. This we conceive to be the case with the formularies 
of the church, and with this belief of their origin, we 
ishall not be prevailed on by pompous diction, or bold 
assertion, to abandon them : certainly not till those 
who would dissuade us from them, know themselves 
what to believe.f 

* '^ Mr. Belsham, iji the iutroduction to his Letters on Ariaoisin, 
&c. remarks, that haying hegun to think, he knows not where te 
fitop, as he still professes to seek afler knawledge, and is very 
far from flattering himself that he approaches the confines of dis- 
coverable truth." R. Adam's Reiig. world, vol. ii. p. 174. Dr. 
Priestley and others have remarked to the same purport. 

t Mr. Sparks*s remark about the infallibility of the church, seems 
to us, to be nearly, if not equally, as applicable to individuals. 
We are told in the scriptures that we are saved by faith and that he 
that believeih not shall be damned ; unless every individual be infalli- 
hle^ then, there can be no certainty of his having the only truefaiih^ and 
lie may even spare himself the trouble, of claiming the right U 
Jiave his oven particular creed. 
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That Milton was ao BLdmirMepoet it would be trear 
9on against learning and literature to deny ; he was 
neveitheless but a miserable divine^ and a most un- 
charitable man. We ask the reader to peruse the fol- 
lowing invective against the Bishops of the English 
churchy in connection with the Reviewer's quotation from 
his ^^ prose works,'' concerning creeds, and he will see 
some grounds for this opinion : ^^ But they, that by the 
impairing and diminution of the true faith, the distresses 
and servitude of their country, aspire to high dignity, 
rule and promotion here, after a shameful end in this 
life, (which God grant them !) shall be thrown down 
eternally into the darkest and deepest gulph of hell ; 
where, under the despiteful control, the trample and 
spurn of all the other damned, who in the anguish of 
their torture, shall have no other ease than to exercise a 
raving and bestial tyranny over them as their slaves 
and negroes, they shall remain in that plight forever, 
the basest, the lowermost, the most dejected, most un- 
derfoot, and down-trodden vassals of perdition."* Is 

* Treatise on Reformation, vol. i. p. 274. Quoted by Jones oa 
the church, note to chap. iii. In continuation of the extracts 
made by the Reviewer from Mr. Sparks^s Letters, we find the fol- 
lowing parody^ as we call it, on a text or two of scripture. '^ St. 
Paul enjoins the Galatians to ^ stand fast in the liberty — wherewith 
Christ had made them free, and not be entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage ;^ and to the Corinthians he writes, — ^ We 
have not dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy, 
for by faith ye stand.' Not by faith in Creeds, for this would be 
giving up our liberty, taking upon us a yoke of bondage, and sub- 
mitting to the opinions of others ; but by faith in the word of God, 
which all persons are free to consult, — and this freedoi;n all must 
be allowed to enjoy before they can be required to believe or 
obey." Di4 iH Mr. S. very well know, that ib the text frem the 
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it not enough to make the blood run cold in our veins 
' to read sudh denunciations as these ? Is it to be won- 
dered at, if men of such temper as this extract displays, 
should be the enemies, not of creeds alone, but of every 
species of human obligation ? With what feelings then, 
must we be inspired when we see such a writer cited, 

«pistle to the Galatians, St. Paul was alluding to the attempt made 
among that people by Judaizing teachers to reduce them under 
the dominion of the Mosaic law — ^^ to put a yoke upon the 
necks of the disciples, which^^ the Jews themselves had not been 
^^ able to bear V^ Suppose we were to make a similar accomoda- 
ting use of another text in the same epistle, and say to our readers, 
^^ there be some that trouble you and would pervert the gospel 
of Chnst ; but though we, or an angel from Heaven, preach any 
other gospel unto you, than that we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed." We suspect Mr. Sparks would 
think the application far fetched and somewhat unreasonable. 
With regard to that other text, we, suppose St. PauPs meaning to 
be, that he had not power to change the faith which he had preach- 
ed to them, and in which they were now established, and that, 
though he was coming among them to revive neglected discipline 
in respect to their practice^ yet as respected their faith^ he was 
rather disposed to rejoice with them, for in that they had remained 
ftedfast. Mr. Belsham asserts, that the doctrines of necessity and 
materialism [though admitted according to Adam, by the most dis- 
tinguished Unitarians,] have no more to do with their peculiar 
creed, ^^ than they have with the mountains in the moon." As 
little, we conceive, have the texts quoted by Mr. S. to do with 
creeds of any sort. We think the strain of Mr. Sparks^s reasoning, 
generally, as here quoted by the Reviewer, oCadeistical tendency ; 
for it proceeds upon the supposition, that the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christianity have not been revealed to us, but are to be 
^sought out, in the same manner, as the fundamental principles, of 
Astronomy have beea discovered. It is the course of an advocate 
for the religion of nature, a system frigid indeed. 

17 
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afi the solemn advocate of Christian liberty in this en- 
lightened age ? 

The Reviewer asserts that the earliest reformers 
have not to answer for this obnoxious clause. There 
is reason^ he thinks^ to believe that it was surreptitious- 
ly inserted after their time ; and yet however this sur- 
reptitious insertion formed no objection to its adoption 
on the restoration of the church in 1660 ! We have 
not, unfortunately, either Prettyman or Neal at hand to 
consult, but we have read the Reviewer's statement with 
some surprise. Adam says, on the authority of Brough- 
ton, that the authenticated original of the Thirty-nine 
Articles Was destroyed in the fire of London ; and that 
the copy now at Cambridge was the private copy of 
Archbishop Parker ; which is allowed however, to be 
the most authentic extant.* 

We have at length arrived at the argumentgr^ which 
are to prove, beyond all contradiction, that the articles 
of the church are Calvinistic. We consider of very lit- 
tle importance to this question, what may have been the 
individual opinions of the Reformers. We believe that 
it was their intention in drawing up the articles not to 
give their own opinions, in which we may reasonably 
suppose there might not have been perfect conformity, 
but to make such a statement of doctrines as could be 
fairly drawn from the scriptures, should be sufficiently 
explicit against the church of Rome, and yet should 

* R. Adam's Religious world, vol. ii. p. 369. — Broughton's Hist. 
Library, vol. i. p. 84. Selden and Heylinboth assert the genuine- 
ness of the clause to which the Reviewer objects. It was in the 
copy of articles adopted in 1552, though surreptitiously erased iii 
subsequent editions. 
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leave uo room for dissention among themselves^ on 
points^ at leasts with which they were then conversant. 
This is the opinion of many of the ablest divines both 
of the English Church and of the Episcopal Church in 
America.* The question is simply^ are the articles of 
the church Calvinistic ? It is very easy to overthrow 
thQ whole superstructure of what the Reviewer is 
pleased to call the ^^ unanswerable reasoning^^ of Mr. 
Sparks ; nay^ We might by the same process prove the 
articles to be Arminian. The doctrines of the depravity 
of man and of universal redemption are both explicitly 
laid down in the articles : if then it is true that all men 
are bom into the world depraved^ and incapable of sal< 
vation ; and if there has been " made a perfect redemp- 
tion^ propitiation^ and satisfaction^ for all the sins of 
the whole world^ both original and actual/' then if far 
a natural and necessary consequence^ that all persons 
are made capable of salvation ; they have been perfectly 
redeemed^ entire satisfaction has been made for all their 

* The framers of the articles, " holy men, did prudently prc«. 
discover, that differences of judgment would unavoidahly happen 
in the church, and were loth to unchurch any, and drive them off 
from an eucharistical communion, for such petty differences ; wliich 
made them pen the articles in comprehensive words ; to take im 
all, who, differing in branches, meet in the root, of the same relir 
gion." FulUr^s Hist ^. 12. quoted in Bishop Whitens Comparative 
Vtews^ vol. ii. p. 23. It may be of importance to remark that 
Fuller was a Calvinist, To the same effect, say the editors of the 
Christian Observer, whose sentiments on this controversy, are 
well known. " Our Reformers, whatever might be the private 
opinions of some of them on disputed points, framed the articlefs 
nvith a view to include ail pious Christians, without exacting % 
full and precise conformity to their own particular tei;iets/^ 
Christidn Observer^ t«1, xix. p. 6^. — Ab^«. 
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sins $ and they mmt retain this condition. If it is said 
that we entirely omit to notice the article on predestina- 
tion, we reply, in the same manner, does Mr, Sparks 
neglect all notice of the article on universal redemption ; 
nay, more, he draws inferences in direct contradiction to 
its express terms. Do our readers need any thing more to 
show the absurdity of this piece of unanswerable rea- 
soning P Did they ever hear of a man's being called 
upon to subscribe to doctrines which were matter of in- 
ference only? Suppose we were to infer that these writers 
are Mahometans, because they agree with them in a 
point or two which might be named, would they think 
us justified?* 

But that our readers m?iy have an opportunity of de- 
ciding for themselves on this point, that they may gee 
how cautious is the language of the Church, and with 

* Mr. Sparks^s premises^ as founded on the articles, are fake. 
The doctrine of depravity is not liiid down either in the articles 
or homilies in stronger terms than in the third point of Arminian- 
ism ; and the article on predestination no where speaks of '^ a 
PERTAIN number*^ of the elect. The language of the article is ex- 
tremely guarded in this respect. See Bishop White's Comparative 
Views, vol. ii. p. 30. The paucity of the extracts of the Re- 
viewer from the Homilies, to support his copstruction of the )7th 
article would he, in such a work, we thipk, conclusive evidence 
against the opinion that the Reformers intended to express that 
doctrine distinctly. We conceive, however, that evep they have 
no reference to the doctrine, and as a plain proof of it, we give 
the following from the same Homily, — ^^ Our Saviour Christ testi- 
fieth of poor men^ that they are dea^ unto him, and that he loveth 
them especially ; for he calleth them his little ones, by a name of 
tender love : he saith they be his brethren. And St James 
saith, that God bath chosen them to be the heirs of his kingdom.^' 
Will it be pretended, therefore, that all the subjects of alms giving* 
irere God's chosen ones ^ 
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what an even hand she holds the balance between the 
rival systems of Calvinism and Arminianism^ we will 
det before them side by side, the Articles of the Church 
which are referred to, and the ^^ five points'' of the 
other systems, taken from B. Adajn'^ R^igioas World 
Displayed. 

Calvinism- Articles of the Church. Arminianism, 

1. God has 17th. — Predestination unto life 1. God from 
chosen a cer^ is the eFerlasting purpose of God. all eternity, 
tain number in whereby (before the foiinddtions determined to 
Christ to eter- of the earth were laid) he hath bestow sal?a« 
nal glory be- constantly decreed by his eouQ- tion on those 
fore the foun- sel, secret to ns, to deliver from whotn he fore- 
dation of the curse and damnation, those saw would per" 
world, accord- whom he hcUh (^osen in Christ out severe unto the 
ing to his im- of mankind, and to bring them end in theijr 
mutable pur- by Christ to everlasting salvation faith in Christ 

Eose, and of as vessels made to honour. Jesus ; and to 
is free grace Wherefpre they which be endued inflict ever- 
and love, with- with so excellent a benefit of lasting punish- 
out the least God, be called according to God's ments on those 
foresight of purpose by his spirit worl^ing in who should 
faith, good due season : they through grace continue in un- 
works, or any obey the calling : they ne justi- belief, and re- 
condition per- fied freely : they be made the sist to the end 
formed by the soqs of God by adoption : they his divine assis- 
creatures ; and walk religiously in good works, tance : so that 
that the resjt oi and at length by God's grace, election was 
mankind hie they attain to everlasting fehcity. conditional^sokd 
was pleased to As the godly consideration of reprobation in 
pass by, and or- Predestination, and our election like manner, 
dain them to in Christ is full of sweet, pleasant the result of 
dis}ionour and and unspeakable comfort to god- foreseen infi-^ 
wrath for their ly persons, and such as feel in delity and per-f 
sins, to the themselves the workings of the severing wiCk? 
praise ef his spirit of Christ, m^ortiiying the ness, 
vindictive jus- works of the flesh, and their 
tice. earthly members, and drawing up 

their mii^s to high and heavenly 
things, as well because it doth 
greatly establish, and confirm 
their faith of eternal salvation to 
be enjoyed through Christ, vis 
because it dot{) fervently kiqdl^ 
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Calvimsnu Articles of the Church. 

their love towards God : so for 
curious and carnal persons, lack- 
ing the spirit of Christ, to have 
continually before their eyes the 
sentence of God^s predestination, 
is a most dangerous downfall, 
whereby the devil doth thrust 
them either into desperation, or 
into wretchlessness of most un- 
clean living, no less perilous than 
desperation. 

Furthermore, we must receive 
God's promises i^i such wise as 
Ihey be generally set forth to us 
in holy scripture: and in our 
doings that will of God is to be 
followed, which we have ex- 
pressly declared unto us in the 
word of God. 

2. JesusChrisI Art. 51 . The offering of Christ 

by his suffer- once made, is that perfect re- 

ings and death, demption^ propitiation and satis* 

made an atone- faction for all the sins of the whole 

ment only for worlds both oHginal and actual^ 

the sim of the and there is none other satisfac* 

d^ct tion for sin, bqt that alone.*^ 



Arminiawm* 



t. JesusChrist 
by his suffer- 
ings and death, 
made an atone- 
ment for the 
sins ofallfnan- 
kind and of 
. euery indvoidual 
in particular ; 
none, howev- 
er, but those 
who believe in 
him, can be 
partakers of 
their divine 
benefit. 



* <^ When the question concerning the extent of the design of 
the death of Christ," says Bishop White on the authority of 
Brandt, — ^^ came on in the synod of Dort, in the 74th session ; 
two of the English deputies Ward and Davenant maintained that 
it was for all mankind, while the Bp. of Landaff and Goad affirmed 
it to be partial, and when the 31st article of their church was brought 
into view the Bishop interpreted it as being intended /or all sorts 
of men. Balquanquall, the representative of the Scotch church, 
spoke at large for the partiality of redemption." The good 
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Galviniim- Articles of the Church. Armintanum, 

3. Maokind Art. 9. Original sin standeth 3. True faith 
are totally de- not in the following of Adam (as cannot pr(H 
f raved in con- the Pelagians do vainly talk) : but ceed from the 
sequence of it is the fault and corruption of exercise of 
the fall; and the nature of every man that our natural 
foy virtue o^ naturally is engendered of the faculties and 
Adam's being offspring of Adam, whereby man powers, nor 
their public u very far gone from original from the force 
head, the guilt righteousness and is of his own nor and operation 
of his sin was ture inclined to evil^ so that the of freewill ; 
imputed and a flesh lusteth always contrary to since man in 
corrupt nature the spirit ; and therefore in every consequence of 
conveyed to person bom into the world it his natural cor- 
all his posteri- deserveth God's wrath and dam- ruption^ is th- 
ty, from which nation. And this infection of na- capahle either 
proceed all ture doth remain, yea, in them of thinking or 
actual trans- that are regenerated ; whereby doing any good 
gression, and the lust of the flesh, called in thing : and 
by sin we are Greek ^^•mftu cet^Mi which some, therefore it is 
made subject do expound the wisdom, some, necessary to 
to death and sensuality, some, affection, some, his conver* 
all miseries, the desire of the flesh, is not sub- sion that he be 
temporal, spir- ject to the law of God. And al- regenerated, 
itual and eter- though there is no condemnation and renewed 
na!. for them that believe and are by the opera- 
baptised : yet the apostle doth 'ation of the 
confess that concupiscence and Holy Ghost, 
lust hath of itself, the nature of which is the 
sin. gift of God 

through Jesus 
Christ. 

4, All whom 10th. The condition of man 4. Divine 

Ood has pre- after the fall of Adam is such grace or the 

destinated to that he cannot turn and prepare energy of the 

life, he is himself by his own natural Holy Ghost, 

pleased, in his strength, and good works, to begins and 

appointed time, faith, and calling upon God : perfects every 

ejff^ectually to wherefore we have no power to thing that can 

call by his do good works pleasant and ac- be called good 



;Bishop, it seems, was obliged to travel out of the literal and 
grammatical sense of the article, in order to accommodate it to 
Calvinism, while the Scotch deputy, having the explicit language 
of his church to favour him, needed no such finesse. See White's 
C4imparative Views, vol. ii, p. $G. 
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Cahifiisnhr 

WoM aHd 

iq»irit, out of 
that state of 
ftinand death, 
III which they 
are by nature, 
to grace and 
talration by 
Jesus Christ. 



Articles of the Church, 

ceptable to God, without the 
grace of God by Christ preven- 
ting us, that we may have a good 
will, and working with us when 
we have that good will. 



6. Those 16th. Not eveiy deadly sin, 

whom God has willingly committed after bap- 

effectually cal- tism, is sin against the Holy Ghost 

led and sancti- and unpardonable. Wherefore 

fied by his the grant of repentance is not to 

spirit, shall not be denied to such as fall into sin 

finally foil after baptism. After we have re- 

from a state of ceived the Holy Ghost we may de^ 

grace. part from grace given^ and fall 

into sin ; and by the grace of God 

(we may) arise again and amend 

our lives. And therefore they 

are to be condemned who say 

that they can no more sin so 

long as they live here, or deny 

the place of forgiveness to such 

as truly repent. 

[The Puritans^ at the Hampton 
Court Conference in 1604, re- 
quired that the words^-^et neither 
totally nor finally — should be inr 
serted after^-^-^may fall into sin* 
I This^ however^ which would have 

made this article Calvinistic^ was 
refused them. 



Arminianism. 

in man, and) 
consequently, 
all good works 
are to be 
attributed to 
God alone | 
nevertheless, 
this grace is of 
fered to all^ and 
does not force 
me9h to act 
against their 
mclinations,6t^t 
may be resisted^ 
and rendered 
ineffectttal by 
the perverse 
will of the im- 
penitent sin- 
ner. 

5. God gives 
to the truly 
faithful who 
are regenera- 
ted by his 
grace, the 
means of pre- 
serving them- 
selves in this 
state.; the re- 
generate may 
lose true Justin 
fyingfaith^fall 
from a state of 
erace^ and die 
tn their sins. 
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It will be seen by the reader that the two doctrines 
of the depravity of human nature^ and predestination 
unto life^ are not peculiar to either creeds but are held 
by all though differently expressed in each. The doc- 
trines of irresistible grace, of the perseverance of the 
saints, and of particular redemption, are found only in 
the Galvinistic system, and are more or less distinctly 
^opposed in the others. We shall now allege some 
facts to show, that the Articles of the Church have never 
been considered by those best qualified to judge^ to.be 
clearly Calvinistic. 

That the articles have not been considered as possess^^ 
ing this character is shown : 

1. By the dispute at Oxford in 1595, which seems 
to have been on a point similar to that now before us^ 
to fettle which on the principles of Calvinism, Arch* 
bishop Whitgift drew up and sent as ^< the undoubted 
sense of the Church of England,'^ the famous Lambeth 
JinrticleSf some of which, in our opinion, are rather in* 
consistent with the articles of the church. Besides, to 
use the language of Bishop White, ^^ what occasion was 
there for them if their sense had ah'eady been declared 
in the Thirty-nine ?^* 

2. By the fact that they were adopted by the Church 
of Ireland in 1634, through the influence of Archbishop 
Laud whose principles are acknowledged on all hands 
to have been anti-caljDinisticf 

* Comparative Views, vol. ii. p. 174. — et seq. 

t A set of articles drawn up by Archbishop Usher had pre^ 
viously been adopted by the Irish church, but Archbishop LauJ 
succeeded in having them rejected, and the Thirty-nine introilaced. 
R. Adam's Religious World, vol. ii. p. 3S9. 
18 
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3. By the fact that the Westminister Assembly of 
(Galvinistic) Divines^ which sat in 1643^ rejected the 
Thirty-nine Articles ; and drew up a new system^ in 
which great precision was used on the points peculiar 
io Calvinism. 

4. By the declaration of King Charles I. annexed to 
the English articles^ that ^^ in those curious points^ in 
which the present differences of men li6^ men of all sorts 
take the articles to be for them.'^^ 

5. By the ^^ Dissenters reasons for separating from 
the Church of England/' drawn up by Dr. Gill^ an 
eminent Galvinistic Baptist. In the fourth reason^ re* 
ferrlng to the articles^ it is said^ they ^^ are very defec- 
tive in many things : there are no articles relating to 
the two covenants of grace and works ; to creation and 
providence ; to the fall of man ; the nature of sin^ wd 
the punishments for it ; to adoption^ effectual vocation j 
sanctification, faith^ repentance and th e final persever* 
(trice of the saints ; nor to the law of God ; Christian 
liberty ; church government and discipline ; the cgb^ 
munion of the saints^ the resurrection of the dead^ and 
the last judgement.'^ 

6. In the Litargy proposed to be adopted by the Gen^ 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 

"^ ^^ Though some differences have heen ill raised, yet we take 
comfort in this, that all clergymen within our realm hare always, 
most willingly suhscribed to the articles established : which is an 
argument to us that they all agree in the true, usual, and literal, 
meaning of the said articles, and that even in those curious points, 
in which the present differences of men lie, men of all sorts take 
the articles to be for them." This is a very distinct reference to 
the Galvinistic and Arminian controversy. See also Bishop 
Whitens Comparative Views, vol. iL p. 182. 
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held in Philadelphia in 1785^ the aiirticles were reduced 
in number to twenty, and were somewhat altered^ cer- 
tainly without any additionai Mas to Calvinism, and yet 
in the preface^ where an account of the alterations i^ 
given^ it is said^ ^^ the articles of religion have been re^t 
duced in number^ yet it is humbly conceived that the 
doctrines of the Church of England, are preserved en* 
tire / as being judged perfectly agreeable to thegospelJ^ 
7' It has been publickly ass^ted^ and never yet de- 
nied, that in the General Convention^ which> in 1801 
unanimously adopted the Articles as they now standi 
there was not a single person^ who either held the pe* 
culiar doctrines of Calvin^ or who understood the Ar- 
ticles as supporting them.^ 

8. The Protestant Episcopal Church of Scotland, oq 
being admitted to the benefits of toleration, was required 
to adopt the Thirty-nine Articles, The clergy accord- 
ingly subscribed them in a general Convocation at 
Lawrencekirk in 1804 ; and they subscribed them, ^^ I 
bdieve,^^ says Adam, ^^ to a man in the anti-caivinistio 
sense.^ 

9. The Reviewer concedes that ^^ a great majority 
of the clergy of the English church both in Europe 
and America is understood to entertidn sentiments the^ 
opposite of those of Calvin/' and ^^ yet to these articles in 
entering on their office they give in th^ most solemn man- 
ner their assent" And the editors of the Edinburgh En^ 

^ Six only of the members of the Convention, which in 1783 set 
forth the ^^ proposed book,'' were members of thatin |801. Twa 
states not represented in the former, were in the latter; and tw^ 
states represented in the former were not in the last Consider*' 
able opportunity was thus afforded for diyersity of opinion, 

t K Adam^s Religious world, vol. 11, p. 4)^5. 
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cyclopedia admits that ^' some of the most learned and 
conscientious of her divines have doubted vrhether the 
articles^ are Calvinistic or Lutheran/' Adam asserts 
on the authority of Burnet^ Waterland and others, that 
some of the Reformers were inclined to the Calvinistic^ 
and others to the Arminian scheme. It is, however, an un- 
doubted fact, that many persons, subsequently to the rec- 
tum of the exiles from Holland and Geneva to England 
in the reign of Elizabeth, have construed the articles in 
a Calvinistic sense as far as they go, and have defended 
them as such, but it is equally unquestionable, that such 
persons have ever considered them defective as a 
scheme of Calvinistic doctrine.* 

Upon what grounds, then, consistent with that charity 
which hopeth all things^ or even with manly feeling, 
could the Reviewer represent the conduct of so large a 
Ibody of learned and enlightened men as are included 
in the English, Irish, Scotch and American Protestant 
Episcopal Churches, entertaining sentiments different 
from Calvin, as giving when entering on their office^ 
their assent in the most solemn manner to calvinistic 
articles f Does he suppose that the person subscribing 
is bound by the construction^ for it is nothing more, of 
Mr. Sparks, of the Reviewer, pr indeed of any other 
person than himself? Can he be considered as sub- 
scribing to matters of inference^ in opposition, both to 
the majority of those who have gone before him, and to 
the express terms of the articles themselves ? How 
preposterous \ 

The Reviewer asserts that with regard to subscription^ 
the English Clergyman is more leniently dealt with 

* Review, p. 51. — Edin. Ency. vol. viii. p, 625, Philadelpliia 
edition. R. Adam^s Religious world, vol. ii. p. 371. 
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tban the American ; for he is required only to engage 
for the present, and to <^ acknowledge all and every 
of the articles to be agreeable to the word of God/^ 
while ^^ the American mast take on him obligations for 
the future.'^* Ue probably did not know that in Eng- 
land and Ireland before any clergyman can be admitted 
to a beneftce, or, as a lecturer, he masf make a similar 
declaration of conformity ; — and that in Ireland sub* 
scription to all, or any of the articles is not necessary 
either at ordination, or institution.! As to his remarks, 
that the clergy of the Episcopal church are required 
Ibrmally to renounce the advantage of future enquiry, 
we need only say that the doctrine of the church is ex- 

* Bishop White it seems thinks differently, and as the sentiments 
of this ami^hle and learned prelate ought to have weight, both 
from his character and the part he has taken in the whole of the 
general transactions of the church, we give it here* ^^ There is 
one particular in which there is less provision for uniformity of 
sentiment in this church, than in the church of England. It is in 
the form of subscription : that of the former church, being in words 
not admitting of the constructiou that the articles require consent 
in every minute particular* Unless a candidate for the ministry 
be fully satisfied with them as a body of Christian doctrine ; he 
prevaricates if he assents to them^ But this does not pledge him 
to the extent here affirmed to he avoided.'''^ Comparative Views, vol. 
ii. p. 191, The only subscription, or declaration, required of a 
candidate for orders in the American Episcopal Church is the fol- 
lowing. " I do believe the Ploly Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to be the word of God, and to contain all things ne- 
cessary to salvation. And I do solemnly engage tp conform to the 
doctrines and discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
these United States," • 

t See Christian Observer, vol. xviii. p. 515, Browne's Eccle? 
siasticnl Law, vol. ii, p. 244, quoted in R. Adam's Religions World, 
YoL ii. p. 370. 
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plidt only on poinis considered fundamental^ and gea^ 
erally received as such^ iVhile considerable latitude ia 
iEtUowed for the indulgence of private opinion and re- 
search. The fundamental doctrines of the gospel aro 
not to be sought for^ at this late period ; they have long 
been established and known. Conformity may with 
great propriety be required to them^ and he who is not 
prepared for this^ is not fitted to enter the ministry of a 
church which rests upon them.^ 

The Reviewer next travels out of the pdints in con- 
troversy to give us a review of Paley^s chapter on sub- 
scription. Thither we shall not follow him. We can^ 
by no means^ assent to Paley's doctrine ; on the con- 
trary^ we think it highly dangerous^ and should regret to 
see it defended. 

We are next favoured with a neat speculation on the 
use of creeds ; — those nuisances of creeds^ — as he, 

* We are fully aware of all that may be said about the kindling 
of a glorious blaze of light ia our day, aod around us. Its lustre 
;ilready has dazzled and sometimes confused us a little. We have 
looked with some patience to a few critics, who hare promised us 
to lighten our darkness with large portions of this illumination, 
but we ha?e found the rays to partake very much of the random 
and eccentric character of the northern lights^ or more classically, 
the Aurora Borealis. We have endeavoured in vain to fix oar 
•yes steadily upon them. One finds copious faults in the good old ' 
translation of the Scriptures, and obligingly asks us to submit to his 
rendering of the places to which in psirticular he objects ; tins, per« 
haps, is literal, or nearly so. We look at it, and discover that it 
needs another translation to. make it intelligible. This difficult^'- 
he obviates, by polity giving us his own exposition^ or opinion^ 
which, perhaps, it would be a sin to call a creeds Another ho^9F« 
ever is more liberal, and supplies us with half a dozen ^different 
renderings, telling us with all the courteousnes^ qf ^ shop-keeper 
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scavenger like, is pleased to term them. We are sure 
that men of good seose will iimile at the self-compla* 

^ take which yoa please, gentlemen/' Give up the received 
translation on the points obnoxious to these enlightened men, and 
all is well. 

^^ Hence comment after comment, spun as fine 
As bloated spiders draw the flimsy line : 
Hence the same word, that'bidsonr lusts obey. 
Is misapplied to sanctify their sway — 
If stubborn Greek refuse to be his friend, 
Hebrew, or S/riac, shall be forced to bend : 
If languages and copies ail cry, no — 
Somebody proved it centuries ago. 
like trout pursued, the critic, in despair, 
Darts to the mud, and finds his safety there." 

Cowper^s Progress of Error. 

The translators of the Bible who were commissioned for that 
purpose by King James, formed together a mass of learning and 
ability, such perh9p9,asit might be difficult to collect even in our day* 
^^ These learned men,^ says Dr. Gray, '' in fact took in the .whole 
scope of scripture, and collated its different parts, 90 as not to judge 
of expressions from a solitary view, but from a full and accurate 
examiimtUHi.^' We do not undertake to say this translation is 
thoroi^hly perfect, but then when we cast our eyes upon the 
variety of imprwed versions and modem paraphrases, and observe 
in them the prevalence of party views, ^nd discordant expositions, 
we are greatly in despair, not only of obtaining a better, buteyen of 
seeing as good,fr,om i^py nodem hands. We have in the coyrse of 
oor reading met with an anecdote which may serve, perhaps, to al- 
lay in some degree the feverish propensity for improvements. 
Walton, in bis lUe of Bishop Sanderson, ^ays, that before Sander^n's 
elevation he nccompanied ^^ Dr. Kilbie, who was one of tbe^tr^ns}^' 
tcirs of the Bible in King James's time, into Derbyshire, a^d they 
being together on a Sunday at a parish church, found there a young 
pxeachf r, who had no more discretion, tlian to waste a great part 
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cency with which the Reviewer has laid do^vii a traia 
for them to take up and believe. He accuses the Re- 
formers of endeavouring *^ to perpetuate the blind 
doctrine of destiny/' as if he was ignorant^ that Unita- 
rians^ — modern and distinguished Unitarians, — had 
advocated the stupid as well as blind, doctrines of mafe- 
terialism^ and its consequent, necessity ; between which, 
and the highest ground of Calvinism, we leave to him 
to. discriminate, heedless for ourselves, as to which he 
receives or condemns.^ In the conclusion of his specu- 

of the hour allotted to the Sermon, in exceptions against the late 
translatioR of several words, and shewed three reasons why 
a particular word should have been differently translated. 
When the service was ended, the preacher was invited to the 
house of the doctor's friend, where after some other conference 
the doctor told him that he might have preached more useful doc* 
trines, and not have filled his auditor^s ears with needless exceptions 
against the late translation ; and as^ for the word, for which he oA 
fered his poor congregation three reasons why it ought to have 
been translated as he said ; he and others had considered all of 
them, and found thirteen more considerable reasons, why it was 
translated as now printed.'' The unlearned Christian may be 
satisfied with his own Bible till he finds the learned able to agree 
upon a new translation. The reader who would wish to see the 
opinions of Bishop Middleton, Dr. Doddridge, and Dr. John Taylor, 
of Norwich, (an Arian) is referred to Home's Deism Reftited, 
note 2. 

* We have before us a little volume, entitled, '' The doctrine 
of predestination unto life explained and vindicated in four Sal- 
mons, preached to the church of Christ, meeting in Brattle-street, 
(Boston,) and published at their general desire. By William 
Cooper, one of the Pastors of said church. With a preface bj 
the senior Pastors of the town of Boston." " This doctrine,"^ 
they say, ^^ is embraced by ««, as it was by the Reformers fronk 
popery, because we find it in our Bible. This it is, that makes us 
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lation he lugues^ as we tjiinki less a^in^t tlie value of 
creeds than in favour of a principle^ which yet^ we can- 
not suppose he will adopt, — the deprayity ci man. We * 
should like to know by what principle it is^ that every 
man is to be permitted to mistake the conclusions of his 
own mind for the immutable decree of truth? To adoptthe 
Reviewer's own simile^ ^' it would be as promising an 
attempt to dam the ocean^ or hold a comet with a kite 
string^'' as to ascertain under such circumstances^ that 
truth is consistent with itself. The natural tendency 
of the human ^lind is^ not to truth but to error^ — ^^ the 
imagination of man's heart is evil from his youth/' and^ 
we think^ the Reviewer concedes something to this 
principle^ when he ventures to predict what may occur 
to the Audover Institution. 

The Reviewer passes over Mr. Sparks's chapters on 
the Trinity^ with a general commendation, (we sup- 
|>pse, of all that they contain,) and the observation^ 
that ^^ he shall be happy, at some future time, to find 
an opportunity to recur to them/' This is all very 
well. We are inclined to the opinion, that the Unita- 
xian side of the question is getting somewhat stale, even 

Predestinarians and Calvinists : for Calvin, nor Augustine, nor any 
names whatever, are any thiqg to us, but as they speak to us froiq^ 
the Holy Scriptures. These are our only oracles. What we find 
there we believe and profess, though incomprehensible to oht 
weak and shallow minds, which are by no means the measure of 
truth. And we think we act a perfectly rational, as well as rever- 
ent part before the High God, the infinite intelligence, in bowing 
our understandings to his revelations respecting truth and duty, 
even where we cannot answer every scruple or objection for the 
reconciMng seeming oppositions.^' Signed by Coleman, (Cooper^i 
calleague) Sewall, Prince, Le Mercier, aad Webb. April 16, 1 740. 
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in Boston ; its novelty is wearing off ; and it is in a new 
fieUy where the habit of thinking has been different^ 
and where the novelty of the subject will, doubtless, pro- 
cure it some attention, that it may be discussed to most 
advantage ; a random ray may there, perhaps, fall on 
some eye not wholly averted, and the happy man may 
discover, or think that he discovers, more of the nature 
of God, than he knows of his own. 

TTe are now come to a subject on which we enter with 
real pain, because it relates to errors and infirmities 
which we, most willingly, would give to oblivion. We 
confess we feel much disturbed in the complacency we 
have hitherto been desirous of feeling towards the Re- 
viewer on all the points of this controversy. But we 
will strive to be temperate, — we are determined to be 
just. 

The Reformation in England is not to be considered 
as having attained a settled character, till after the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth. This we conceive will be admit- 
ted : it would detain us too long to enlarge upon it. 
The nation generally was then satisfied. No opposi- 
tion was made, except by those who still adhered to 
the Church of Rome. If the principles of the Church 
at that time were not perfectly satisfactory to the other 
reformed churches, yet there was, on their part, no op- 
position to them. This state of harmony was not, 
however, of long duration, for when those who had 
been driven by the fear of Mary, to different parts of 
the continent successively returned, many of them mani- 
fested an attachment to the forms of protestantism which 
they had severally witnessed. It was not, however^ 
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till tbe 10th year of Elizabeth, that they began to dis^ 
play themselves openly, ai^d from this time, notwith- 
staQdiog the eJBTorts made to check them, till the time of 
Charles I. they continued to increase. In the 18th of 
ihis reign (1643) the famous solemn league and 
COVENANT was framed in Scotland, and subscribed by 
multitudes both in that country and in England ; the 
person subscribing, at the same time solemnly swore 
" with his hands lifted up to the Most High God/' to 
endeavour the entire extirpation of prelacy, or the 
government of the Church by Archbishops and 
Bishops : and all the ecclesiastical afficera depending 
on that hierarchy. Both church and state were brought 
to the dust by this horrible league of superstition and 
tyranny. The profession of Episcopacy was, for a 
long time, not even tolerated. Even the King, while a 
prisoner in the Isle of Wight, was prohibited the use of 
the Common Prayer Book in his own family. Near 
TWENTY THOUSAND CLERGYMEN Were actually tumed 
out to beggary and want, and, as if this was not de-^ 
gradation enough, it was endeavoured to attach epithets 
of infamy to their person^.* This course qf things 

* ^'The severities exercised against the Episcopal clergy," 
says Hume, " naturally aflfected the royalists, and even all men of 
candour^ in a sensible manner. By the most moderate computation 
ahtroe one half of the established clergy were tumed out for no 
other crime than their adhering to the civil and religious princi- 
ples in which they had been educated, and for their attachment to 
those laws, under whose countenance they had at first embraced 
that profession. To renouqce Episcopacy and the Liturgy, s^nd, 
to subscribe the Covenant^ were the only terms which could save 
them from so rigourous a fate ; and if the least mark of malignancy 
f^ it was called, or affection to th« King;, who so entirely love4 
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did HOt last manj years. In 16^, the Church wai 
re-established^ on- the return of the King; and tk^ 

them, escaped their lips, even this hard choice was not permit- 
ted." And in a note, referring to Walker's account of the suffer- 
ings of the clergy, he adds : " the Parliament pretended to leave 
to the sequestered clergy one fifth of their revenue, but this 
author makes itsuffitiently clear, that this provision, small aa it 
was, was never regularly paid the ejected clergy." History of 
England^ Baltimore edition^ vol. vi. p. 123. These acts of oppres- 
sion were performed by a committee of the House of Commons, 
which continued to sit for several years, and was denominated the 
committee of scandalous ministers. ^^ The proceedings were cruel 
and arbitrary, and made great havoc, both to the Church, and to 
the University, They began with harrassing, imprisoning, and 
molesting the clergy, and ended with sequestrating and ejecting 
them. In order to add contumely to cruelty, they gave the suffer- 
ers the ephithet of scandaUnts^ and endeavoured to render them 
as odious as they were miserable. The greatest vices, however, 
ivhich they could reproach to a great part of them, were bowing 
to the name of Jesus, &c." Ibid. vol. y. p. 369. Afterward came 
the ordinance of Cromwell in 1654, and swept from their churches 
the remainder of the Episcopal clergy. The following extracts 
from the Journal of John Evelyn, Esq. whose character is well 
known, and who was contemporary with the times alluded to, may 
be found in the Quarterly Review for April, 1818, and will serve 
to elucidate the note at the bottom of page 59, of the Review be- 
fore us. " Dec. 7. — This day came forth the Protector's edict, or 
proclamation, prohibiting all ministers of the Church of England 
from preaching or teaching any schools^ in wliich he imitated the 
apostate Julian." " 25th. — I went to London, when Dr. Wilde 
preached the funeral sermon of preaching, this being the last day, 
after which CromwelPs proclamation was to take place, that none 
of the Church of England should dare either to preachy or administer 
sacraments^ teach school^ ^c. on pain of imprisonment or extZe.^' 
The reader will perceive that the ^^ convenient time," which the 
Reviewer says was allowed for their removal, was from thft 
seventh to the ttoenty-fifth of December, 
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Puritans suflSered in their turn. Most of those ^ho 
dune into power had felt the effects of the spirit of 
Faritanism, and^ perhaps^ were not so lenient as they 
should have been^ placed as they now were above its 
inflaence. Endeavours for conciliation were certainly 
made on the part of the Churchy for which there was no 
precedent on the other side. At the Conference in the 
Savoy^ held by order of the King^ it was easy to be 
seen^ that little less was to be required than allowing 
Baxter to remodel the Church and its Liturgy. Whatever 
disposition existed on the part of the Church for concilia- 
tion there was certidnly none on the other side. ^^ They 
were however/^ says Bkhop Bamet^ ^^ divided among 
themselves. Some were for insisting only on a few im- 
portant things^ reckoning that if they were gained^ and 
a union followed^ it would be easy to gain other things 
afterward. But all this was overthrown by Mr. Baxter. 
Th^e was a great submission paid to him by the whole 
party. So he persuaded them that from the words of 
the commission^ they were bound to offer every thing 
that they thought might conduce to the ^ood, or peace 
of the Church, without considering what was likely to 
be obtained, or what effect their demanding so much 
might have in irritating ttie minds qf those who were 
then their superiour body, both in strength and num- 
ber,'^* This inexorable disposition, was not only 
manifested by them, at the Conference, but they were also 
in the habit of speaking and preaching openly against 
the Church from which they derived their subsistence. 
No alternative being left to the Church, but, either to 
tolerate a Babel within itself, by allowing these practir 

* * History of his own time, vol. i- p. 180, 
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ces to continue^ or to require conformity^ the act of ani-' 
forinity was passed^ containing restrictions^ perhaps^ 
unnecessarily severe, though but in strict retaliation for 
the measures of the • Puritans. It was expected, too, 
that the larger portion of the party, would not fall under 
ihe restriction, but that, in general, they would con- 
form ; ^^ those however, who led the party,'^ says 
Burnet,* ^' took great pains to make them all stick to- 
gether. They infused it into them, that if great num- 
bers stood out, it would show their strength, and pro- 
duce new laws in their favour, whereas, they would be 
despised, if, after so much noise made, the greater part 
of them should conform. So it was thought many went 
out in the croud to keep their friends company.'^ They 
still continued, however, to preach whenever opportuni- 
ty was given them, and no farther restrictions were 
imposed, till during the plague at London, when the 
Court and Parliament being removed to Oxford, some 
of the ejected ministers intruded themselves into some 
vacant pulpits in London, and openly reflected on the 
the Court. ^' This/^ says Burnet, " was i*epresented 
very odiously at Oxford," and it produced a law ban^ 
ishing them five miles from any church, &c. in which 
they had before served ; a measure which we do not 
undertake to justify, though it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to show, that it was as unjustifiable as the previous 
conduct of the Puritans themselves, when in power. 
A more effectual method of checking their oppositiou 
was afterward found. In 1672, an order Was passed 
in council, for paying a yearly pension of fifty pounds 
to most of the deprived ministers, and a hundred pounf}!! 

* Ibid, vol, i. p. 192. See also Hume, vol, vi, p. 370. 
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to the leaders of Ihe party. Baxter declined^ but most of 
themacceptedit. Bishop Burnetsays that Bishop Stilling- 
fleet assured him this was true. ^' And thas/^ he adds^ 
'' the Court hired them to be silent and the greatest 
part of them were so, and wer3 very compUcmtJ^ Dr. 
Reynolds was prevailed on to accept a Bishoprick.^ 
It is easily seen how Baxter played the part of a Bishop^ 
notwithstanding his bitter opposition to the name and 
office. In Scotland^ Archbishop Leighton laboured 
hard and long^ to produce conciliation but in vatn«t 
The Solemn League and Covenant was the shibboleth 
by M hich all true religion was to be tested^ and^ rather 
than yield even the moat atrocious of its obligations its 
disciples resorted to arms and bloodshed. The fero* 
cious spirit which was manifested in that war^ by these 
men^ is well known. 

We may now see what leaven it was which^ working 
within the very bosom of the Churchy called for the 
expurgatory act of uniformity. And yet because of 
tbis^ — ^because she did not^ at a period now remote^ 
succumb to these mistaken men so 

^' True to the jingling of their leaders bells ;'' 

the English Church is now accused of delaying the 
progress of the reformation ! For not folding their arms 

* Ibid. vol. i. p. 308. Hume, vol. vi. p. 371. 

t Archbishop Leighton, will be at once allowed, we believe, to 
have been a noan of the purest piety, of tolerant principles, and of 
eminent learning. He was educated in the severest prejudices 
against the English church, and conformed to it from principle. 
His character and his patient efforts to produce peace in the 
Church of Scotland may be found detailed in Burnet's History 
ahore quoted, vol. i. p. 134. — ^t passim. 
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wbile the rights which primitive Ghristiamty had given 
them were souglit to be trampled under foot^ her clergy 
are accused of fettering the gospel ! For not casting 
herself^ without an oar^ on the boundless sea of preju- 
dice and fantasy^ she is charged with having broke the 
spirit of the reformation ! And noble^ pure^ and self- 
devoting as this spirit is allowed to have been^ yet^ she 
is accused of having corrupted it with ^^ store of mitres !" 
But cold moust it have become ere such a bawble 
could have so strong attraction. For checking the 
spirit of enthusiasm and fanaticism^ which would have 
swept away every thing which the mind had valued in 
religion because it was not newy or not fanatical ^ she is 
in this enlightened age stigmatised as intolerant and 
parricidal ! Our opponents feel no hesitation in 
making the sweeping declaration^ that these restless^ in- 
tolerant spirits ; — ^these men who had so mucli of fanati- 
cism^ and nothing of moderation in their disposition^ 
were^ in one general assertion^ ^^ the best scholars^ 
preachers and,'^ even, " men in the nation V^ We turn 
with loathing from such disgusting adulation.^ 

The identity of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
with the Church of England, ^^ in doctrine, worship, 

♦" The writer of the Magnalia,'' says Dr. Eliot, " divides in»,o 
three classes the eminent preachers who emigrated to New-Eng- 
land. The first were in the exercise of the ministry when they came 
over. They were educated either at Oxford or Cambridge. The 
second class comprehends those whose education was unfinished, 
and had only such advantages to complete it, as they could obtain 
in the plantations. The third consisted of those who were ejected 
from the ministry^ after the restoration of the monarchy and establish- 
ment of the Episcopal church. They were pious and good men ; 
but in their literary accomplishments they were not superior to 
those who were educated at Harvard College^ ^c^ 
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and discipline/' has been officially declared.* We 
do not^ however^ suppose that we are obliged to answer 
every charge wbichthe ignorant, or the calumnious may 
advance. We see nothing to approve in the circum- 
stance of her connection with tbe civil power ; for though 
she may have derived some certain advantage from that 
connection, yet it has also been productive to her of 
evils of no light or transient character. In our descent 
from, andcommunion with, the English Church, we have 
much reason to be proud. She w*as the bulwark of the 
reformation. To her early labours, were even the 
Puritans indebted, for the first dawn upon them of 
Christian liberty. Her Homilies, the preaching of her 
ministers, and the use of her Liturgy, gave them the first 
knowledge they possessed of the gospel of truth. The 
first use which they made of the light she had shed 
upon, and the liberty she had wrought for them, was 
to turn upon her, and seek to drive her from her altars. 
Cranmer, and Latimer, and Ridley, and Hooper, with 
all those noble spirits who had given their lives for the 
establishment of Christian truth, had they lived to 
the days of the Puritans, would have found Gardi- 
ners, and Bonners, in the other extreme of error^ 
who would readily have stript them of their dignities, 
and have deprived them, even in their closets, of the 
use of that Liturgy, which some of them had aided in 
preparing. It was no half way measure which these 
men sought : mere toleration was, to their conception, 
no better than nonexistence. They were to be the 
dominant church, — they were to possess the livings of 
tbe country, — ^Episcopacy was to be entirely bxtir- 

* See Journals of General CpDyention, p. 310. 
20 
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t*ATED. When at length the Church was overthrown, 
what special form was to appear in its stead ? Behold, 
among the Puritans sixty different sects rise up ; all 
of them claiming to found their principles on the scrip- 
tures ; and all of them setting up exclusive claims to 
correctness : — ^the Church of Christ become but another 
name for gross fanaticism, and interminable confusion : 
religion wholly obscured, if not overwhelmed, the Uni- 
versities disgorged of their baneful learning, — and Eng- 
land herself sitting down by Babel of old to learn wis- 
dom in melancholy experience. 

The Reviewer brings forward some general charges 
against the English Church, of too gross and abusive a 
character to do her injury. He who can descend to use 
such language against a Christian Church so fully in 
the view of all the world, carries along with him his 
own refutation.* He alludes in the course of them^ 
rather obscurely to the attempt made in 1772 to obtain a 
repeal of the act requiring subscription to the Thirty- 
nine articles. At that time there were about Eighteeu 
Thousand Clergymen in England, and yet but two hun- 
dred and fifty were prevailed on to sign the petition ! 
Some, it seems, and therefore, we should think, not of 
the worthiest^ were desirous to enjoy the livings of the 
Church, while they wished to be released from the con- 
trol of her principles. Dr. Faley, though applied to for 
the purpose, refused to sign this petition. 

* Those of our readers who may wish to see a candid and tem- 
perate examination of the Dissenting Gentleman^s Letters, fr6in 
which the Reviewer gives a long extract in a note, containing ex- 
aggerated, and as we have shown, in some instances,untrue accounts, 
are referred to the fifth chapter of Jones of Najland^s Essay on 
the Church. 
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We are yet to learn wbat assistance the Puritans ren- 
dered the English Church in its struggle against Popery. 
They were unknown as a body till after the settlement 
of the Ghurcb in the time of Elizabeth : while this was 
effecting they were waiting the event abroad. After 
this period there was no apparent danger from popery 
till the time of James II. and during that reign^ wa 
believe only a solitary tract by Pendlebuiy was pub- 
lished. ^< Tfte Clergy of the Ckurch,^^ says Burnet^ 
^^ tprote and published generally against popery^ which 
however the dissenters did not.^^* As Puritanism was 
not its ally against ]K)pery^ so^ neither did the €hurcb 
oppress it till it had lifted its own parricidal arm against 
her. No ! Puritanism looked on when Protestantism 
was in danger^ and then aimed to destroy the bulwark^ 
which had stood between it and the flames ! 

Plainer proof is desirable^ than any we have yet 
seen, to satisfy us that the ministers who were deprived 
by Archbishop Laud were all excellent men. That all 
of them were " parricidaV^ in their conduct toward the 
Churchy is not to be denied. The heat and bitterness of 
the Puritans^ almost necessarily produced opposition to 
their demands. And even if the charge^ against Arch- 
bishop Laud^ of intolerance and persecution could be 
supported upon unequivocal ^oxmA^ surely^ some atone- 
ment to society may be supposed to have been made^ in 
the sacrifice of his life^ by those who were alike the ene- 
mies of his Churchy and his person. •\ 

* History of his own times, vol. i. p. 673. — MilbouEoe's Legacy 
to the Church of England, vol. ii.p. 162. 

t '^ This blemish [intemperate zeal] is more to be regarded as a 
general imputation on the whole age, than any particular failing of 
Laud^s, and it is sufficient for his vindication to observe that hiis 
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We see then that the spirit of persecution was visible 
among the Puritans^ as well as*, in the English Church : 
and yet one would suppose^ from reading the eulo^es 
of such writers as this Reviewer^ that these men had 
been aufferers only, and had never sought to give any 
measure of retribution, worthy of more notice than a 
line or two, in passing. Trace now the facts. In the 
reign of Charles 1. three hundred (we take the Review- 
er's numbers) ministers were deprived, for denying the 
validity of the Episcopal authority exercised over them, 
and refusing submission to the laws of the Church, and 
of the country, by which all the rest were content to 
be bound. When this party, on the other hand, came 
into power, they cast out, with contumely^ to beggary 
l^nd want, near twenty thousand^ that is, all the clergy 
of the realm, who would not openly forswear the 
Church, to which, at her own altars, they had solemnly 
vowed to adhere. When the Church again obtained 

errors were the most excusable of all those which prevailed during 
that zealous period." Hume^ vol. vL p. 80. Again. " That 
Laud^s severity was not extreme appears from the fact that he 
caused the acts or records of the high commission court to be 
searched, and that there had been fewer suspensions, deprivations 
and other punishments by three during the seven years of his time, 
than in any seven years of his predecessor Abbot. 1 own that it 
is very questionable whether persecution can in any case be justi- 
fied : But at the same time it would be hard to g^ve that appella- 
tion to Laud^s conduct, who only enforced the act of uniformity, 
and expelled the clergymen that accepted of benefices and yet re- 
fused to observe the ceremonies which they previously knew to 
be enjoined by law. He never refused them separate places of 
worship, because they would have esteemed it impious to demand 
them, and no less impious to allow them." Ibid, voL vi. note [D.] 
end of the volume. 
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authority^ through the free will of the nation j two 
thousand were ejected for requiring the Church to over- 
turn her whole fabric ; which they utterly despised^ and 
many of them had sworn to extirpate. And yet the 
Church of England is represented as a persecutor^ and 
the Dissenters are only ^^ not to be acquitted of a perse- 
cuting spirit/' while many of them are the best and the 
worthiest of men. Do we undertake to approve the 
severities which the Church exercised ? Far be it from 
us to do so. Neither can we appi*ove the conduct of 
those^ who from mere party motives can, in our day, 
represent these matters in such unjust colors. ^^ The 
truth is/' as Bishop Jewel says in the preface to his 
Apology for the Cjbiurch of England, <^ this Church has 
been persecuted^ because she alone, of all the Churches 
in Europe, has had the blessing and singular favour of 
God to reform with prudence, moderation, and an exact 
and regular conduct ; after great and wise deliberation, 
by the consent of our Bishops, Convocations, States, 
and Princes, without tumults or hasty counsels. So 
that the Papists themselves do even envy our primitive 
doctrine, government, and discipline, and both fear and 
hate us more than any other of the reformed churches. 
They are the same things that have raised the spleetis 
and animosities on the other side, with whom whatever is 
older than Zuinglius and Calvin, is presently popery 
and must be destroyed. Tell them that Episcopacy 
was settled in all churches in the days of the very Apos- 
tles, and by them ; and they reply that the mystery of 
iniquity began then to work i intimating if not affirming, 
that this Holy Order was a part of it." 

liCt us novr turn to our own country, and see whether 
those, who, as it is now technically said, ^^ fled from 
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persecution/' — ^those who went out into a wilderness to 
establish Christian liberty^ adopted more enlightened 
principles^ or pursued a more tolerant course. 

The first settlers of Plymouth were part of the con- 
gregation of Robinson at Leyden. This congregation 
was not, we believe, composed entirely of those who 
fled from the persecution of the English proteatant 
Church. If we are not mistaken, many of them were 
the remnant or the descendants, of those who left 
England on the accession of Mary. They were 
first collected by Robert Brown, whom we have 
before alluded to,^ and who left England with a 
few others in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1610, 
John Robinson, a non-conformist minister, who had 
had been deprived in England at a time when as we 
, may say, on the authority of Hume, ^^ the execution of 
the laws was tempered with humanity,'^ came among 
them. ^^ This wett-meaning man,'^ says Moshiem, 
^^ perceiving the defects which reigned in the discipline 
of Brown, and in the spirit and temper of his followers, 
employed his zeal and diligence in correcting them, and 
in modelling anew the society, in such a manner, as to 
render it less odious to his adversaries, and less liable 
to the just censure of those true Christians who looked 
upon charity as the end of the commandment''^ In 
1620, a part of this congregation embarked for America. 
The motives which led to this removal do not appear to 
have been purely religious, as they are often represent- 
ed ; and many of those who emigrated had, probably^ 
spent most of their days in Holland. Their number was 

* Eccles. His. vol. v. p. 405. These we believe are all or 
nearly all the particulars of this man^s life which h^ve come dowa 
to us. 
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one hundred andone. The next year CKmethirty-five^nnA 
the year sncceedin^f sixty: Both these parties^ we believe^ 
consisted chiefly of adventurers from England. Among 
these emigrants^ there happened unfortunately for him^ 
to be it clergy DJ a u whose uame was Lyfortl^ and at a 
time, — according to Tiumbullj* — when tbis little 
colony was enduring ^^ the sad experience of famine/^ 
in a wildemesg ; when -^^the best dish/^ which they 
were able to furnish this last company of emigrants^ 
was " a lobster without bread^ or any other article, ex- 
cept a cup of fair spring water/^ religious animosity 
could so far operate niion theinj that Lyford, and a Mr. 
Oldham ^* were discharged from having any thing more 
to do at Plymouth r ' in other words^ — tliey ^verc ordered 
to ^^ go into another friMprnesSj^^ and tkey^ — at the risk 
of starvation,^ — were obliged to do so.'^f 

The next settlement was made at Salem, in 1629. 
The settlers were from England. Here, as we have 
before stated, was formed the jJr^ completely organized 
ehurch in New-England. Thirty laymen ordained a 
pastor, and a teacher, and the Governor of Plymouth 
gave them the right hand of fellowship. It so happen- 
ed that among this colony, there were two gentlemen 
named Brown. These gentlemen, disliking this pro-» 
cedure, were so imprudent as to express their dislike, 
and to charge the persons concerned with a separatipn 
from the Church of England ; refusing themselves to 
participate in it, and introducing the use of the Liturgy. 

* History of the United States, vol. i. pp. 69-81. 

t Topographical and Historical description of Boston : By 
Charles Shaw, Esq. member of the American Antiquarian Society, 
p. 15. 
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Here was room for the exercise of toleration. Bat no such 
pestilent heresy was to he tolerated : The colony con- 
sisted of three or four hundred^ and it might spread 
among them. The Governor, therefore, rather cavalier- 
ly told them, that ^* New-England was no place for 
such as they,'^ and therefore they, and their prayer 
books, were sent back to England, in the very ships 
which had brought them out.* 

Governor Winthrop's colony, which settled Boston 
and the neighbouring towns, was much the largest^ and 
most respectable, we believe, of those which came out 
at any one time. In this company were four English 
non-conformist clergymen, who, a few months after tlieir 
arrival, — ^no regard being paid to their Episcopal ordi- 
nation,— were required to submit to a lay ordination af- 
ter the Salem plan, before they could be considered as 
entitled to the charge of their respective churches. 

MiNOT, speaking of these colonists, says, "whilst they 
scrupulously regulated the morals of the inhabitants 
within the colony ; and offered it as an asylum to the 
oppressed among mankind, they neglected not to pre- 
vent the contagion of dissimilar habits, and heretical 
opinions from without. A law was made in 1637, that 
none should be received to inhabit within the juiisjdic- 
tion, but such as should be allowed by some of the 
magistrates ; and it was fully understood that differing 
from the religion generally received in the country^ was 
as great a disqualification as any political opioioiis 
whatever. No man could be qualified to elect, or be 
elected^ to any office^ who was not a church member^ and 

* New-£ngland^8 Memorial, p. 85, quoted in the Churchmaa^s 
Magazine, (New-Haven) vol. ii. p. 229. 
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BO church could be formed but by a license from the 
magistrate.'^* This law does not appear to have proved 
effectual^ for we have the[following substance of a law 
which was published at Boston in 1649, given us by 
Shaw.f '* Respecting ^ heresie errtn^ it is ordered, 
that if any Christian within this jurisdiction shall go 
about to subvert, and destroy, the Christian faith and re- 
ligion, by broaching any damnable heresies^ as denying 
the immortality of the soul, or resurrection of the body ; 
er any sin to be repented of in the regenerate ; or any 
evil done by the outward man to be accounted sin ; or 
denying that Christ gave himself a ransom for our sins ; 
or shall affirm that we are not justified by his death and 
righteousness, but by the perfection of our own works ; 
or shall deny the morality of the fourth commandment; 
or shall openly oppose, or condemn, the baptism of in- 
fants, or shall purposely depart the congregation at the 
administration of that ordinance, or shall deny the or- 
dinance of magistracy, or their lawful authority to make 
war, or to punish the outward breaches of i)i% first table, 
or shall endeavour to seduce others to any of the errors 
or heresies above mentioned ; every such person, con- 
tinuing obstinate therein, after due means of conviction, 
shall be sentenced to banishment.'^ ^^ Any one deny- 
ing the Scripture to be the word of God, for the first 
offence to be fined fifty pounds and severely whipped ; 
for the second offence, banishment or death as the 
Court should adjudge.'' 

The following extract is given by Shaw as illustra- 
tive of the opinions and style of the writers of those 

* Quoted in Shaw's Description of Boston, p. 134. 
t^ Description of Boston, p. 136. 
21 
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times on ^^ toleration in religious matters." ^' One of 
the four things my heart hath naturally detested is tol* 
erations of dirers religions^ or of one religion in segre- 
gant shqies. To authorise an untruth hy toleration of 
the state^ is to build a sconce against the walls of Hea- 
ven to batter God out of his chair. — That state that will 
give LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE iu matters of religion^ must 
give liberty of conscience and conversation in their 
moral laws ; or else the fiddle will be out of tune^ and 
some of the strings will crack." 

In I64O5 a few Episcopalians^ who had settled what 
is now Portsmouth in New-Hampshire^ made a grant 
of fifty acres of lan4> upon which they erected a par-^ 
sonage house and chapel. The Bev. Richard Gibson^ 
who had been chaplain to a fishing establishment^ was 
called to be their " first parson." " He was wholly ad- 
dicted^" to use the courteous language of Dr. Belknap, 
^< to the hierarchy and discipline of England ; and ex- 
ercised his ministerial function according to the ritual." 
But as this place was then under the government of Mas* 
sachusetts^ such schismatical proceedings were not to be 
suffered ; — it was building a sconce to batter God out of 
his chair* He was accused of scandalizingthegovernment 
at Boston and denying its title* Summoned before It, 
he made his submission, and being about to depart the 
country, was discharged without fine or punishment. 
He probably had dropped some indiscreet remark re- 
specting the prevalent opinions, or the right of Massa- 
chusetts to gpvem New-Hampshure, which finnished 
an opportunity, in his fear of the consequences, to get 
rid of him effectually. But this is not all. The Puri- 
tans obtained possession of the glebe, called the chapel 
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a meeting house^ and notwithstanding the congrc^tioii 
which mada use of it has been subsequently divided^ 
yet, for no other apparent purpose than to retain this 
property, they continue to choose church wardens, an 
officer otherwise unknown in their system.^ 

The members of the first Baptist congregation ui 
Boston wereori^nally gathered atGharlestown,but they 
afterwards met for some years on an island in the har* 
hour of Boston. ^^ Some of them hoi been imprisoned 
and banished; and they were not allowed to meet 
openly in town till 1672. In 1678, they built a house 
for worship, out of which they were soon shut, and for 
some time encountered serere opposition. The Gener* 
al Court declared that the house was built without legal 
permission, and therefore forfeited^ to the county, Sec* 
The act however was not enforced.f 

In 1679, in consequence of the opposition of the local 
government, some respectable inhabitants of Boston, 
who were desirous of adopting the Episcopal ministry 
and worship, were obliged to petition the King for pro- 
tecHonf which being granted, they soon after obtained a 
minister, and built a church ; not, as may easily be sup< 
posed, without many hindrances.^ 

We might go on to detail accounts of this nature to a 
very indefinite length ;— we might tell of the banish- 
ment of Koger Williams into the wilderness, and of the 
gentle hint given him by the Governor, that he had not 

^ Alden^fl account of the Religious Societies in Portsmouth, p. 5, 
and note A, The original " church vrardens and their successors" 
frere made ^^ feofiees in trust." 

t Description of Boston, p. 242. 

J Churchman's Magazine, (New-Haven,) vol. ii. p. 137. 
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gone qnite far enough, because he was yet withia as 
imaginary line ;* — of Quakers scourged at the cart tail, 
CT deprived of their lives at the gcMowSj^ &c. &c. But 
enough has been said to show, that the instances of per- 
secution on the part of the Puritans, are neither rare, 
Bor trivial in their character. These acts, let it be. re- 
membered, were performed by men who " fled from 
tyrannizing Bishops,^' — by men who '^ for the sake of 
rendering a spontaneous obedience, and breathing an 
unfettered prayer, were willing to sit at their board 
with famine, and lay thepiselves to rest on rocks.'' 
We are willing to rest the whole on the testimony of 
Dr. Belknap. " They maintained that all men had 
liberty to do right, but no liberty to do wrong ; and it is 
too evident from their conduct, that they supposed the 
power of judging to be in those who were vested with 
authority, — a principle big with all the horrors of per- 
secution. The exercise of such authority they con- 
demned in the high Church party, who had oppressed 
them in England, and yet, such is the frailty of human 
nature, they held the same principles, ani> pbac- 

* " Roger Williams," sajs Trumball, (Hist. U. S. voL 1. p. 105) 
'^ was a gentleman of benevolence, and those fivbo repaired to him 
[after his banishment] were sure of meeting with the kindest 
treatment. Whatever may have been his errors, he was in one 
point more illuminated than his brethren ; that to punish a man for 
any matters of conscience is persecution. While the Massachusetts, 
therefore, were excommunicating and banishing people for their 
religious sentiments^ here they found a welcome retreat." 

t If Cotton and Norton, who are said to have led and participate 
ed in these persecutions, could be characterized as we have more 
than once known them to be, as " eminent and holy divines," we 
think, that charity itself would not find it difficult to speak of Arch- 
bishop Laud^ in a style to the full as courteous. See aote, page 155. 
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TISED THE SAME OPPRESSIONS^ ON THOfiE WHO DISSENT- 
ED FROM THEM,^^* 

Perhaps our readers are now prepared to admits that 
we, in our turn^ have some ground to rail at establish- 
ments ; for certainly^ the instances we have adduced, 
abundantly prove, that Massachusetts, in her early day, 
allowed a union between church and state, equally as 
dangerous, as arbitrary, and oppressive, as that of her 
mother country. We too might clamour concerning 
^^ the selfishness, the chicanery ajid violence,'^ exhibited 
in its history. We might dilate upon that <^ wanton 
severity,'^ which exiled men more illuminated than 
themselves into a savage wilderness, and '^ beyond th^e 
reach of those who would have stood between them and 
starvation.^' We too could make outcries against a sect, 
" whose history is that of unrelenting strictness when 
in power, and of abject artifice and false professions 
when in disgrace.'^ We too might tell how " through 
some changes of fortune, and with the Joss of the power 
of persecuting, wrested from it by the growth of better 
principles in politics, it has continued, " with here and 
there an exception, to breathe the same haughty, ex- 
clusive,*' and intolerant " spirit.'' But shall we do 
this ? Charity forbid. We pity the infirmities and the 
errors of the fathers of New-England, for they were 
our fathers too. We lament for the spots which stain 
their otherwise fair escutcheon, and we would have al- 
lowed the knowledge of them to have slept with them 
in the tomb. They had many virtues, upon the bright- 
ness of which we could dwell with pleasure. It is 
true, they did little, or nothing, towards acheiving reli- 

* Life of Winthrop, p. 355, quoted by Shaw. 
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gioii^ liberty in the true sense of the term ; yet if they 
did not understand the principle of toleration^ with 
which later times have made U8 fully acquainted^ it was 
the error^ too^ of the sincere and pious Charles I. of Ba- 
con^ of Clarendon^ and^ we suppose we may be permit- 
ted to' say^ of Laud. The truth is^ that with regard to 
the times of which we have been speakings the true 
principles of toleration seem to have been utterly un- 
known. Those who held each different class of reii^ 
^oQs principles^ strove earnestly for the predominance 
over all others ; each believing that their system alone 
formed the acceptable religion ; each rejecting toleration 
as aotd poison. Instead^ then, of prolonging the spirit 
and temper of those calamitous times, we ought rather 
gratefully to thank God, that he has suffered us to have 
our existence in a time, when the search for the know- 
ledge of religion is as free ks any enlightened mind can 
desire. 

But not so must we part with the Reviewer. His 
spirit belongs to the times long since gone by. His Re* 
view exhibits the grossest intolerance, and the most ar«^ 
rogant, presumption on almost every page. With the 
relief formed by his chisel, we see his^^n^, and fellow 
champion, striding forth as a ^ant in talents and learn- 
ing, while the writer, whom he chose to attack^ sinks 
back into the shade of sympathy, and is unworthy of 
his titles ! Who are ^< the best of the early reformers;'' 
— ^who ^^ the most judicious writers of later times,^' but 
those whose opinions he thinks he can warp to coan* 
tenance his theory ? Who are ^^ the best scholars, 
preachers, and (even) men in the nation'^ of England ; 
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^who ^^ the best boast of the proiesiant name^'' bat 
those whose case happened to soit-his purpose^ and enr 
abled him to bring forth a well tamed period ? ^^ That 
was ex:celleatly observed^ say I^ where I read a passage 
in an aathor whose opinion agrees with mine. When 
we differ, there I proaoance him mistaken.^' And thifr^ 
as was said in another case^ ^^ is andoabtedly the philoso- 
phy of the matter/^ 

With the spirit of sach writers, we trast, we have 
not much in common. Claiming to oalrselves, in this 
happy country, the hallowed right of a conscientious 
and undisturbed eojoyment of those principles which 
were the delight of our youth, and are the settled con- 
viction of our soberer manhood ; we cheerfully yield to 
others a similar right ; against which, God forbid, that 
we should wish to infringe ! Attacked in so boasting 
and pompous a style, by a writer possessed of such 
overweening self-confidence, we have thought it our 
duty to say something in self-defence : because it maj 
tend to relieve our characters from the imputation of 
believing in an indefensible system. Perhaps this was 
unnecessary ; for we see, and we rejoice that we do see, 
the Church which the Reformers consecrated by their 
BLOOD, — ^which has nourished within her bosom talents 
of as mighty power and as noble cast as any the world 
has seen, — ^and which has kindled the devotion, and re- 
ceived the vows, of holy and pious men for ages, — ^is 
now spreading to a glorious extent through our own 
country ; while our brethren of Europe, are carrying 
forth the. standard of the cross, to supplant, we trust, 
the idols of heathenism. 
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In laying down our pen^ we feel constrained to take 
Qur farewell of the Reviewer, in what was once said of 
Gibbon's History : ^^ The author often makesy when he 
cannot readily jind^ occasion to insult our religion : 
which he hates so cordially, that he might seem to re.* 
Tengo some personal ipjury.'^ 
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Vindidation of tJu Episcopal Church — j^rrata. 



The circnmstance of the Authdr^s not residing in the vicinity of 
the press, Vrill, it is hoped, he considered as an apology for the 
humher and the magnitude of the folloi^ing 
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SiH, 

I havp lately read jotir Ordination Sermon, which 
was preached at>me time since in Baltimurej and I pro- 
ptMi: olfering for juur consideration a Few remarks oa 
that part pArHculartjr, which relatef^ to unitarians. You 
have tjiken special pains to make them hold a conspi- 
cuous place in that digcoursc; and although you do not 
multiply words, jet no one can complain, that what you 
have iaid is not suificienflj eicplicit and direct- Many 
have been at a loss to conjecture, what evil star could 
lead jou so far out of the plain track dT your duty, as to 
induce you to select that occasion far maklrigso violent 
and unprovoked an attack on a class of christians) 
iA ho had never shown any disposition to molest or injure 
you, or the society which you had the honour to adtlress,. 
And I confess myself to be among the numtter of those, 
who have not been able to reconcile your conduct ivith 
the character, which I was willing to believe you sus- 
tained, as a chrislian, a scholar, £ind a man. 

I can easily conceive, that you might have no very 
high respect for the opinions of unitarians, because 
your own are so widely different* 1 can imagine, that 
JOU might regard these opinions as errors, and look 
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with concern on the sf>intiia1 condition of those, who 
were so unfortunate a* to embrace them- 1 can sup* 
pose you might think it necesaary, on suitable occasions, 
to point out such errors, to confute them by fair antl 
temperate argument^ and to miike knyu n their dange- 
rous tendency. It is no dltHcult thing to imagine^ that 
your love of truth, jour sincerity, and your zeal in the 
cause of pure religiouj ini<;ht prompt you to so benevo* 
lent and pious a work- All this, done with nioderation 
and a pWiper spirit, wouJd not only be pardonable, but 
praiseworthy. It is every preacher'i* duty to support 
what he thinks to be truth, and by all just and honour* 
able means to dig away what he conceives to be the 
sandy loundations of error. 

But, Sir, when you take upon younelf the gratuitous 
and thankless service of coming thus publicly forward^ 
not to detect and confute the dangerous opinions of 
a particular denomination of christians, not to win them 
from their errors by affectionate persuasion and salutary 
warnings, but harshly to brand them with the mark of 
heresy, to deny them the name of christians, and, what 
is worst of alJ, to charge them with immorality and 
irreligion in practice, — when you can so far desert the 
principles, which ought to actuate every christian teach- 
er, and be the guide of every ingenuous mind, it would 
be a task more arduous and hopeless, than I should be 
willing to undertake, to find an apology for conduct so 
singular and obviously indefensible. From a certain 
class of preachers we look for pulpit denunciations^ the 
fumes and phrensy of fanaticism, the storms of boister- 
ous passion, and the mtsre presentations of incorriu^bte 
ignorance. I say we look for them, because they have 
already been poured out upon us in no stinted measure, 
and we ought to expect, that the same troubled foua- 




tains will continue to send forth the same turbid 

streams. And niureover, we have alway.4 luand the 
most noise where there was the least argument, the 
broadest assertions connected with the weakest cause, 
and the greatest obstinacj^ proceeiling from the greatfut 
ignorance; and we presume it will alwajs be so. But 
€veo these men, for the most part, content themaelvea 
with raising the cry of heresy, denouncins^ our senti- 
ments, and barn ogagmi list u§ the doors of divine mercy. 
Even they leave us in pos'^eSf^ion of our virtues, and 
selrlom attempt to rob us of our good name* You. have 
gone farther. It was not eoough for you to fix the ataia 
€>f heresy, and f^ondemn us far deserting the true faith. 
Yun have struck at our reputation , and endeavoured to 
throw a slur upon our morals. Vou wiil neither allow 
us to have the name of christians, the prairie of gjoodness, 
(nor the credit of honesst intputions. But before I pro- 
ceed further, I will quote ji^our own words. After en- 
tertaining your leaders with the story of Paul of iSamo- 
sata and Queen Zenobia, and assuring them, that "great 
cities have commonly 6een, in alJ ages, the hotbeds of 
ernir^** you go on as f*»llows. 

"In great citiest likewise, or, at least, in states of so- 
ciety similar to what is counnonly found in such placeSj 
ha'^ geue rally commenced that fatal decline from ortho^ 
doxy, which b*'i^ifn, perhaps, with calling in question 
snnie of what are Ptyled the more rigid peculiarities of 
received creeds, and ended in embracing the drtiadfuf, 
fioul-de^troyim^ errors of tiHu>t or Mitcinus. We ud^ht 
easily Illustrate and confirin this pi»sitiori, by examples 
drawn from our own couiitry. had we time to trace the 
history of ^^evi^ral ^ects amon^j; u», and especially of 
A merit an UoitHrianism. But [ forbear to pursue the 
illustration farther; and nhaU only take the liberty to 
1* 
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ask, aa 1 pass alnns: — Hqw it is to be accounted for, that 
the preacliin^ of those who deny the Divinity and 
At^mement of the Saviour, and who reject the doctrinee 
of Human Depravity, of Regeaeration, and of Justifica* 
ti n by the ri^hteousneasi of Christ — How, I askjia it to 
be accounted for, that such preachers, all over the 
^ot Id, are moat acceptable to the gay, the fashionable, 
the wgil(ilj-minded, and even the licentious? That so 
many embrace and eulogize their system^ without being, 
in the smalfest perceptible degree, sanctified by it? 
That thoubauds are in love with it, and praise it; but 
that we look in vain for the monuments of its reforming 
and purifying power? I will not pretend to answer 
these questions; but leave them to the consciences of 
those who believe, that the genuine doctrines of the 
Gospel always have had, and always will have, a ten- 
dency to promote holiness of heart and of life; and that 
we uiuht all speedily appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ." 

To these singular remarks you add the following, in 
the form ol a note. 

'*'! he above language, concerning the destructive iift»- 
ture of the t^rian and Socinian heresit^s, has not been 
adoptid lighUyi but is die result of serious delibertition, 
and deep convictiun. Atid in conformity with this 
view of I he subject, the Author cannot forbear to notice 
anci record a declaration made to him self, by the late 
1/r- FrifsUr^^ two or three years befoie the decease of 
that diiitingui&hed Unltiirian. The conversation was a 
free and anncuble one, on some of the fundaniental doc- 
trines ol religion. In reply to a direct avowal on the 
part of the Author, that lie was a Trinitarian and a 
Calvitiiht, Br. Primtley said — *l do not wonder that 
you Calvmistn enteriain aud express a strongly unfa- 



vourabk opinion of us Unitarians* The truth is, there 
neither can^ nor ous^ht to be^ any compromise between 
us* If jfou are np;ht, we are mot cmnSTiAJffS at all; 
and if ire are rights voir are Gitosfi ibolatehs/ 
These were, m nearly as can be recoliected, the words, 
and, most accurately, the substance of his remark. And 
nothing, certainly, can be more just* Between those 
who beJieve in the Divinity and Atonement of the St>n 
of God, and those who entirely reject bath, Hh^re is n 
^^at gulph fi.i^ed,' w^hich preclude"* all ecclesiastical 
intercourse. The former ^^ay greatly respect and love 
the latter, on account of other qualities and attainments; 
l>ut certainly cannot regard them as christians^ in a.ny 
correct sense of the word; or any more in the way of 
salvation, than wMohmnmrdanB or Jpic.'?," 

Such is ihe language, which you found means to incor- 
porate into an ordination sermon in Bakiniore. The 
charges contained in ihi*se quotations I suppose you will 
allow to be of no onlinary kind. It is no triffing thing 
for any cla^s of christians to be excluded from the pale 
of chriBtianity, and openly charged with licentiousness 
nm\ immorality. In the rpuiarka I am about to make, I 
shall go upon the giuund, which is too plain to be mis- 
takt^o, that your charges were aimed esclusiveiy at those 
personal wherever they may be found, wi>o call them^ 
selves unitarians. That tliey all do, or di> not, hold to 
the o^^inions, which yr^u choose to atfribute to them, is a 
thing of no consequence as it respects my present pur^ 
pose. Youra^^ault is directed at the moral character ol 
unitarian believers, — not as the speculative and probable 
result of the nature, or tendency of their opinions, but 
as it actually exists* It is the truth of your assertions 
on this point, which I intend to examine. L propose to 
make some short inquiries re spec ting the authority by 



whfch ym hsvi? ventnre*! to declare, that amon^ unita-^ 
rians, you *'liHik ii] vain fur the monuments of the refornn- 
iijg and purifying power" of their reJigious teneta. 

It is^ indeeil ni^st sincere !y to be regretted, both as it 
concerns joui own credit and the cause of truth, that 
you Cfjuld not tind ^'time lo trace tlte history of Ameri- 
can unitarian ism," before you hazarded liuch a decbra* 
tion^ By ^uch a process, you migiLt possibly have made 
the jiubtic acquainted will) fact», frum which the integri- 
ty of your :nAinu;jtionEi, and the veracity of your very 
b4)ld uisertioiiSf would be more maniteat Or did you 
rely on the i^jnorance, as well as the good noture of your 
readersf In parsing sentence of condemnation on a 
very Large portion of I he christmni of this countrj, and 
in publii^hin^c ,ainst them the char[i;e of immorality, did 
you feel yourself under no obligation to exhibit testU 
monj? Althouirh you confided in the implicit credence 
of a certain cU^s of your readers, and pleased yourself 
with the idea, tliat you were writing; for tliose, wht> were 
already prepared to listen to the hardest tlnngs you. 
could i^av a^ain^t unitarians, you certainly could not be 
Sit ignorant of majjktnd, as to suppose the peri^onEit, on 
whom you made s^* rude an attack, would sutfer thpiii- 
selveH to he thus calumniated, and to have their charac* 
ters impeached, without exposing your unguarded as- 
severations, and den landing evidence of their truth. 
Although you denied them the privilege and the name of 
chrUtians^ you couid not have forgotten that they are 
IN#I7, and as such can feel an injury, and perceive a vio« 
latum of justice and the commori luws of humanity, as 
quickly a;i other men of whom you might be disposed to 
speak in better terms. 

I^et me lirsr a>^k you. for what purpose this anecdote 
abou t Dr. Pr ie&ti ey w as i u trod u ced P W hat d oes it proveP 




Notliirig more, in truth, than that Dr* Miller, twenty 
rears ago, had the honour of a "free and amicable con- 
versation" with that great nian, "un some of the funda- 
[iticntal rfoctrinea of religion.** This is the only /^f* 
[cotinected with the anecdote; and however important 
[this may be to Dr. Mdler, it is not easy to diicover In 
I % hat way it concerns the public* I am willing to be- 
r lieve, upon the strength of your word, that Dr, Priestley 
said precisely what yoi* have put into his mouth, and 
yet I cannot see the least connexion between these pre- 
mises and your conclusion. Do you think it fair, or 
[ifconourable, gravely to qutite language^ which has been 
'uaod by any one in private and friendly converiatlon, 
mnd this from memory, after a lapse of twenty years^^*— 
do you think it fair or honourable t» quote such tan* 
go age as a proof, that a lar^e borty of professed chris- 
tians have no title to this name, and are "no more in th^ 
way of salvation, than Mohammedans or Jews?" And 
admitting you can reconcile this tu your conscience, 
kpray in what respect are the words of Ur. Priestley to 
your purp08e, except upon the supposition, that you are 
certainly right, and he certainly wron^? If Trinita- 
rianism be indeed the true doctrine, then we have the 
authority of Dr» Priestley, as reported by Ur* Miller, 
that unitarians '*are not christians at all." And it is only 
upon this condition^ that his authority in any degree 
sanctions your conclusions* Nay, let it be admitted, 
that Dr. Priestley actually believed unitarians to be no 
christians, or trinitarians to be idolaters, or any thing 
else, I would gladly know whether in your opinion, this 
"would make it so? And above all, are the opinions of an 
individual to be tnaKe thejground work of a sentence of 
condemnation on a numerous class of christians, who 
may. or may not agree in adopting the views of thi& 
Individual. 
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Since, then, this atiecdote proves iiothitie:i except 
the fact ^buve meotitined, it ia tjaluiaE to inquire what 
itiotive could ukduce you to record it in a bookP To 
itie there ii one obvious tnotive. lour Bernion was 
intemlifd for penonsj who were very imperfectly &c« 
quaJFited wiih the opioifmii or unitarians. It was in- 
ten(teti for those^ who are opposed to them more from 
prejudice and the biaf^ of early impressions, than from 
the convictions of deliberate Inquiry, or a kr^owledge of 
the truth. On these perE^ons, and especially on such as 
not only have nut inquired^ but are not disposed to in- 
quire, and who are contented to take your conctusion. 
withojt troubling themselves to e^canr^tne your rea^nn^^ 
this anecdote, in the connexion in which you have con- 
trived to introduce it, is well calculated to produce an 
effect unfavourable to unitarians. Whether the end 
SHnctities the means, let others judge. By making Dr. 
Prieiitfey speak the language of this anecdote, and giv- 
inn; such a cons^t ruction to his words, as you think t^uit- 
ed to your purpose, you exhibit him in a character 
directly opposite to that in which he appeared during 
his whole life^ No traits were more remarkable in his 
character, than his mild and amiable temper, his bene- 
volent and chriKtian spirit, and his desire to open the 
duor of christian fellowship to all the believers in 
JesuB, and fol lowers of his word. And yet, you have 
made use of his authority to justify you in the mo^t 
illiberal censure, which one chrisUao can pronounce oa 
another, and in passing on the persons, whose opioiona 
resemble his, a sentence of total exclusion not only 
from all ecclesiastical intercourse, but from the common 
privileges and hopes of christians. Few good men of 
any denoinination of christians can envy you the char- 
ju^tefi which you have assumed herci of being a censor 
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and ajud^e; and least of all the tasl^, whicli you have 
taken iit>OQ yourself, of passing a jud^^ment ho much at 
variance with the letter and spirit of the gospel of the 
BavioUTyand even the commuo principles uf charity. 

In regard to the charge of licentious tiens and imino* 
imlity, which you have made a^ainnt unitarians, jou 
must not think nie importunate in making a few direct 
and particular inquiries. I will ask you, in the first 
|ilace» whether you htkve the lestimony of your own ex- 
perience? tiave you lived in the society of unitarians, 
and do you judge from personal observations? Nnwj if [ 
am rightly informod, this is not the case« You have 
never for a moment lived amon^ them. You have had 
no means whatever of knowing the practical efliects of 
their principles- And even with* this, I will not say 
limited knowkdate, but total absence of know led ^e, you 
have dared public ly, and on the strength of your own 
authority, to impeach their morals. This, Sir, was a 
degree ot presumptioi], which, however it might be 
looked for fro>n other quarters, was not to be expected 
from a gentlemen of your station and reputed worth. 
There has befure t*eeri one instance among us, and only 
one it IS believed, in which the moral character of uni- 
tarians has been attacked from the pulpit. But the 
result of this experiment was not such, it would seem* 
as to encourage any one in repeating it* The unwary 
speaker found it necessary afterwards publicly to con- 
fess his indiffcretion, and retract his charges. 

Although you have never witnessed the state of 
morals or reli^on in a society composed wholly of uni- 
tariant), yet you are undou'Jtedly act|uaiuted with indi- 
yiduals of this belief, and some, perhaps, whom you have 
reason to call your frien^l^. All the knowledge you 
pos^iiEj^ truni personal ob^ervatiou must be confined to 
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this Rcqt]aTntanc€* And Have jbu indeeil foutKl among 
the^e pers'mti such marks uf depravity and irreli^ion^ 
that you feel warrantc<l from their eaLatnple in lizing a 
stigma, and passing the sentence of reprobation on a 
whole sect? Could any thing, but the rantJt absolute 
kiiowtedge of facts, be ur^d in jujitiUcatiim of charges 
so flajcrant? If it has been jour misfortune to meet onlj 
with such characters among unitarianSp and you judg- 
efl from what you saw^ it would have been but domg 
justice to the great body of those who profess their 
belief^ to let the public know the source^ as well la 
the extent of your information. As your charges stand 
at present, your readers are made to believe, that thej 
are applicable "all over the world." And although you 
might thirik four conclusions deduced by good lugict 
others might not, and in a case of so much impor- 
tance, it was your duty to make your antecedent propo- 
iitions at least as clear as your deductions. 

Let me inquire still further. Let me call your atten- 
tion particularly to that portion of the country, wliere 
unitarian principles have been fang prevalent, and 
where they are enibracetl by a very large part of the 
community. Are you prepared to charge the people of 
Boston, and its vicinity with a higher degree of immo- 
rality, and depravity of manners^ than ts found in other 
cities? Are you prepared to say, that the churches in 
that place, more than in any other, are filled with the 
''gay, the fashionable, the worldly-minded, and the 
licentious?** In Boston, if any where, may be found 
a proof of your asitiertions, because in that [dace the uni* 
tarians probably make the mo?^t numerous class of bo- 
ciety. But dare you come before the public with auj 
attempt to exhibit such proof? Vou dare not. Vou Are 
too well mfoiioed on tbits subject to undertake such a 
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task. ITou dare not assatl the mciral chartctet^ of a 
great number of the leading and tnost respectable mem- 
bers of society* The Rev* Gardiner Spring, of Ncw- 
Ytirk, it is true, has Jatelj pronour eed a libel attainst 
tlie clergj and people of Boston* Whether he was 
emboldened bjr your eiampte^ I caunot isaj* Kis ra^ili- 
ness^ however, has received iU merited chai^tisement; 
and it is presumed he will hereafter thitik himself quite 
as well emplojed, in loaitin'p^ to the tuoi*aU of his own 
partjf as in calumniating the characters of others. And 
I venture to afErm, that jou will never investigate the 
state of manners, the charitable and religious iufttitu- 
tlonSj the morals and practical pietj of univanauSr as a 
hod J, in any placej and have the courage to publish the 
result of your iDvestigation, as a proof of the asper- 
sions you have cazit on them. This is an attempt in 
which you never will engage* Whoever will acquiesce 
in the truth or justice of your charges, must rely on your 
authority, and yours only. You neither will, nor can 
substantiate them tiy any credible evidence. 

It U true, j^ou have hinted at discoverleSt which you 
might makei had you "time to trace the history of Amer- 
ican Unifarlanism." Let me tell you, that this was a 
very unfair insinuation. Your readers are left to ima- 
gine much evil to be concealed, which nothing but want 
of time prevents you from bnnj^ng to li^ht. It is in- 
cumbent on you to disabuse them by tracing this history* 
Let it be done impartially, and then compared with the 
history of the pre^b^terian church, or of any other churchy 
and no unitarian will shrink from the parallel* He 
will want no better illustration of the comparative moral 
influence of his principlei, and no clearer refutation of 
j'our charges. 
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If there be an j purifjiog power in religion^ this ougKt 
to appear ia its public teachers. Will you cat^t your eye 
through the ranks of thoae» who are commonly called the 
orthodox clergy, during the period of eight or ten years 
past? You may begin at Albany and go to Savannah* I 
need not mention names to bring to four recollectiQn 
many factt of the moit disgusting and disgraceful nt- 
in re. They are too notorious to be soon forgotten. 
Bebauehery, intemperance, forgery, are the dark and 
di^eadful vices among others, which have been proved 
against several of the orthedor ministers within a few 
years,— ^nd ministers, too, who have held the highest 
ranks in their respective churches, and &hawti the warm- 
est zeal in defending what they represented to be the 
purifying doctrines of their faith, and In deDOuncing the 
dangerous heresies of other sectsi. But these, you will 
say, are individual examples, and ought not to he 
mentioned in disparagement of any class of christians r 
I allow it, 1 know they are individual eiamples, and 
therefore I will not introduce them to prove the depra' 
vity of ather persons, any farther than such depravity 
appears. 1 call them to your recollection^ because they 
seem to have escaped from your mind, while you were 
writing your sermonip Vou seem to have forgotten, that 
experience shows orthodox principles to have little 
power to secure the morals, much less the piety, eve a of 
those who have solemnly dedicated themselves to the 
ministry of divine truth. This reflection ought to have 
made you pause before you accased unitarians of im- 
moral ity« 

When you have taken this view of the orthodox: aide 

of the quention, you may be still more enlightened by 

ontrastinj^ il with the history of American uuitariaDism, 

. ith which you profess tu be ^miliar. 1 challenge you. 
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or &iiy ottier man, to detect« In the annab of tbts hiitoryi 
a BtngU instance, in which a unitarian clergyman has 
been publicly convicted of immomlity, or even charged 
with vice^ tnjurious to hii character. In the lives and 
in the aHections of tlieir people, you will ^nd manj 
evidences of their purifying examplej and their ardour 
in the cause of gospel truth and practical religion; but 
you will look in vain for a memorial of those vices, 
which have disgraced and ruined many of their ortho- 
dox brethren. These are facts, which you will not pre- 
tend to deny; and the wonder ia, that, with a full know- 
ledge of them, an orthodox man should have the assur- 
ance to publish the asseverations contained in your dis- 
course* 

In regard to unitariana gen era! ly. I do not doubt 
there are some among them» whose lives and conduct 
are not so much influenced by religious principles^ dm 
every good man and pious christian could wi^^L But I 
would gladly be informedj if it is your opinion, that 
there are no such among the Presbyterians, and other 
denominations? Are all sects immaculate, in your esti- 
matiotit but unitarians? Unless such be your opinion, 
upon what principles of justice have you singled these 
outf as worthy of your special denunciation? Unitarians 
are not in the habit of proclaiming their virtu eSj and 
tiieir religious acts, from the houaetop^ Fit orant taciti, 
Tbey consider religion a thing In which a man is inti- 
nmtely concerned with his Maker* Where it does not 
exist in the heart, speak to the conscience in the still 
aroall voice of heavenly truth, and exercise a coutrolliug 
influence over the mind« the afTections, and the will, they 
look upon pretension St show, and clamour, as proving 
little else, than hypocrisy or delusion* Perhaps they do 
not make so much p&rade and aoise about their religioii 
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fli aonip ofhem; but eren allowing this, it Bt!II remains tt 
be prtivei^ tfiat tUvj baye le«s ctf the humble Bpirit of 
ferveFit ]iittj, leas of enmestness in their devotions and 
of ai Hour in their love and pursuit of truth, less indeed 
of anj of those qualities, which our Saviour has declared 
to be requisite in his sincere and faithful followers. 
>iow these are thingap whkh I am well convinced you 
will itever mulertake to prove* 

Your cKaigeia liave an application more extensive thaE 
you may be at first aware. They extend to some of the 
greatest, the wiseat, and best m^n, who have adorned 
the win Id, Vour sweeping denunciation embraces all 
onitariang of every age and country. If your authority 
is to be relied no, Newton, Locke, and Chill in^wor lb, _ 
were "nn christians in any correct sense of the word^ 
nor any more in the way of salvation^ than Mohamme- 
dans or Jews." And even Lardner, whom all parlies 
honour as the be^t of men, and unanimoui^ly quote as 
the most learned and able advocate of the chriatian 
cauHe^ must come under the same censure, Ihose orna- 
ments of the Episcopal Church, Dr. c^amuel Clarkcp 
Hoadley, Law, and Blackburne, must be ranked with 
thnse* among whom "we took iti vain for the monuments 
of the reforming and purifying powei-" of their faith. 
The charge of immorality , of preaching to please and 
win the "licenlioos/* and of "not being in the smallest 
degree sanctified" by their religion, must rest against 
such men as Emlyn, Whiston, Priestley, Llndsey, 
Friee, Jebb^ Wakefield, Chandler, Taylor, Benson, 
Cappe, K-ippis, and a host of others among the English 
unitarians, against whose moral character the tongue of 
slander has never ventured to raise a whisper. Do not 
think it an impertinent question,if I askyou, whether you 
have ever attended to the biography of these mea, and 
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3tudied their characters? Nor tbink me pre3iim[}tuaus in 
answering this question in the negative. I h^ve too 
bigh an opinion of your probity and candour to believep 
that with any adequate knowledge of this aubject, you 
would have made the statements contained in your 
sermon* How do you excuse yourself, therefore, in the 
aspersions you have cast on their namesi and the injus- 
tice you have done them, by asserting the immoral ef- 
fects of those principles, which they betieved the foun- 
dation of all true religion, and to the illustration and 
diffusion of which, many of them devoted their lives, at 
the expense of the greatest sacrifices? It is not much in 
accordance with the veracity of your statement, that the 
persons, whose names have just been mentioned, were 
remarkable for nothing more than their purity of mati-^ 
ners and morals. 1 do not pretend there are no excep- 
tions; but I am confident you cannot select an equal 
number of names of eminence from any sect, whose 
biographies and whose works bear such uniform and 
unequivocal testimony to their reverence for divine truth* 
iheir amiable and excellent virtues^ their christian meek- 
ness, charity, benevolence, and fortitude, and a faithful 
discharge of their social and religious duties in every 
walk of life. Nothing can be more diametrically oppo- 
eite to the entire spirit of your charges, than the facts^ 
which may be collected by recurring to the lives and 
professions of distinguished unitarians. These facts 
you aught to have known and respected, before yoit 
enguged in the work of defaming thern^ blackening their 
moral character, and bringing an odioni upon their 
faith. Do you believe Watts and Whitby became bad 
men, when they abandoned their trinitarian sentiments? 
Or have you any evidence, that they were not as vir- 
tuous, as pious^ and as sincere practical christians, as 
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they hati always previously been? It is possible, after 
all ' that you accord in opinion with that jiai agon of 
meekness, candour, and charity. Bishop Horsley, who 
declared "the moral good of unitarians to be am." U 
•»ch be your opinion; if you really think it your duty 
to reprobate their irirtucs as vices, and to condemn in 
them what is worthy of the highest praise in others; 
then iadeed your conduct towards them may admit ot & 
plausible defence, but upon no other grounds. 

These remarks have run to a greater length, than wa» 
intended. If they indicate warmth and feeling, yoo 
mast remember the provocation. Your attack was rude, 
and wanton, and unprovoked. It was made without 
any jnstifiable grounds, and in defiance of truth. U 
K,«;9. as far as your authority can make it go, to mflict 
a deep injury on a class of Christians to which I belong. 
His selfrespect must be very feeble, his sense of pvo- 
priety very dull, and his religious feelings very obtuse, 
who could be indifferent to such a slander. And more 
especially, a unitarian of Baltimoi-e, where your charges 
were intended to produce thetr strongest effect, would 
be justly censurable for want of interest in his reliKious 
faith, if he could look with complacency on the smgu- 
lar aberrations into which you deviated to assert not 
only the evil tendency, but the immoral effects of hii 

belief. 

And after all, what good did you expect to accom- 
nlish.by taklug that occasion to anathematize unita- 
rians? I am not aware, that any one among them had 
lifted his voice against you, or any of your friends in 
• this city. l>id you think it befitting in a minister of 
peace, and of the gospel of the Saviour, thus to apply 
the torch and kindle the Bame? Could you do nothing 
for harmony, and christian love, and mutual kindness? 
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Had you no ailment to eotivince tinitari&ns of their 
errorSj no pertJua»ions to turn them from their hios? 
Had jou tio word of counsel and advice to dimiDiah, 
rather than strengthen the prejudices of their enemies; 
to allay, rather than inflame the pasi^long^ Were the 
sympathies of your nature blotted outtand the common 
feelings of benevolence frozen in your aotil? Had you 
no compassiun, no kind wishes for the beings, whom you 
represent to be diving into the depths of depravity by 
aysiem, and seeking their ruin upon principle? Whdc 
hurrying down this dreadful precipice, did you think it 
the part of a christian to add what force you could to 
It M Tease their velocity^ and hasten their destruction? 
C outd yiiu not make a sins^^le eifort to rescue and save? 
Such, it seems to me, would have been the conduct of it 
chnBtian minister^ who felt that interest for the eternal 
we I Tare of his fellow men, which every christimi minis* 
ter ought to feeL 

1 respect jour character, talents, learning, virtues^ ai 
hig^hly as any other person; ■ but I do not respect these 
enouf^K to allow jou tojudj^e and condemn my moral 
and reli^iuuii character, and that of mj brethren, without 
demanding of you some reiison for such condemnation. 
That you had been misinfurmed and deceived is no jus* 
tification. This will not hpal the breach you have made, 
nor prevent the ill effects of your sentence- It was a 
case in which no man i^ui^ht to have felt at liberty to act, 
without the most positive knowledge of facts. Your 
sentence of condemnation coR€erTi^ us, not merely as 
christians, but as men, as mem ben; of society. You re- 
present us as im^toral from the influence of our reli-r 
giotis principles; and if this be true, we ought to be 
ahunnf>d by all ^ood persons, as dangerous to the peace 
and order of the community* You would raise ai^ainst 
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so 

ITS the inqumitian of public opinion^ and not onJ j mb^ 
ject us to the prejudices of party zeal, and the caprice* 
of ignorant credulltyi but jou would banish us from thm 
privileges of society, the alfecUons of friends, the chari^ 
ty and rest ect of the virtuous and the well informed. 
Sir, the course you have pursued needs eiplanation; yoH 
have assumed a right, which it is your duty to makf 
good. You owe it to yourself; you owe it to those, who 
have been deceived by your representations; you owe it 
to the cause of truth, and of good faith; and above all, 
you owe it to those, whom you have traduced and in- 
jured, whether intentionally or not, to come forward 
with some testimony in your support, some proof of 
your assertions, some reasons for your violent attack on 
their morals, and their religious character* This is what 
they have a right to eipect and demands 

A UNn\UlIAN OF BALTIMORE. 



Among other Engliib unJfarniiHj not mentioned abote, wliose 
talents Hfid leamUig JutTc nevi^' been disputed, tuid whose mx>T^ 
cLaracitr will bear any sa^uliny, which the eagle-eyed malice of Uieir 
enemiea can make^ may he n umbered the folio wing; namely, Biahop 
Clayton, AbertieUiy* LeL.nd, Low man, William Hcnn^ Palmep, 
Tyrr^hit, Disney, KenKck, Simpson, Toulmin, Reynolds, Estiin^ 
Div EtiJieUl, BreUand, Tuniex", To these may he added from amnti^ 
'^le i^arlier English uiiitkiiana, £1 wall ^ Bid die, Finn in, And HopVaa. 
H^aes, ihe frUiiid ami n^irociale ot" Newtoiu The ran? drtuca cf 
Diddle »nd Firmln have bec< celehi*ated by all parties. Biahup Bur- 
ttet bears lire highest testtmony to the excellence of the Tatter. 
Mtst4iry of fdM own l^tnes^ i^^L ///. p^ iH)3» Ajid even John Py^ 
Sn.ith, to whom the vjrtuea uf o4h«r uniftariani seetii not to be vlrtuev, 
ealls Firmin a '^mirror of charity-^^ — Letters t^ Mdshamj p. S8. 

Another writer has tailed Firmin '*a man of extraordm»ry aJfee« 
kms and ahdiiicij, for the great wor^s ot charity and pi^tj/' And the 
fill low iit^ are tlie woN^ of the bivhf'porCilouf^ster, who wa« wlthhiaL 
*hen he dit^d, **Hk toidftji^ l** *ai now goinjijj and 1 tniat, aaii^ he, 
Gvil Will not coodemu me tP worse ooiuE>atL>'» ihan 1 bare toved ft^d 
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used/ in the present life* F replied, that be had been nn extraordi- 
tmrj esomple of cbnrityt tht; poor had « u^onderful bleiiing in you; 1 
doubt not tliese ivoi^s will follow yoa, if you ha^e tio expeetation from 
the ment of them, hut rel^r on the irtRiiile ^ff^odnesiof God« sfid the 
luerlU of niu' Bavjourt Hei% he answered, [ do so ; ami I say in the 
worcia of my Savbur, *^When. Ihuvf done cttf, / um ina an tmpro^ta^ 

Biddle vas among: the eaHi^it of the Etiglish UnltBrkns. He sul^ 
fered pirrsecution, imprisoNnacnt, and masij temporal CHlamitiea on 
account of hii reli^lotu aentimfrnts. N^o maii has beeti more celebra- 
ted for bis human. jtjj beneroleHoe, and piety. His blograpberB tell 
lis., that ^'^he bad aiich a llTely Eenseof the obligatiotisorbunianitj and 
kindness, llmt it waa oue of bis firat lessotiBj not only to relieve, but to 
Ti&it the si<:k and poof, as th<^ besi meana of adniiTii<Fteriiig eonLfort to 
tbem^undof gaining an extiet kyiowledgie of thtjir circunifitAn^es; and 
«s affording an oppoitunilj to assist them by onr (^oauiict, or our itiler^ 
eit, more elfectually thaa we do or can bestow ui»od tbem,'^ And 
again I "He was a strict ohterver himself, and a severe e^actcr in 
others, of reverence in speaking of God, and Christ, and holy tbhigas 
BO that he wonld by no meana hear their names, or any sentenee of 
holy Ef.ripturt.'^, used vainly or lightly , — and even in ha common con- 
YersCf he always retained an awe of ihe divme purest.- nee*" JS^ a 
Sh^rt ^^cCfmni of Ida Jjjh^ — 'ttnd atxo Yoidmin't /f n»eiuf i^ Ma Ufc^ 

Tbe foU owing testimnay to the exceUent clwiracter of Dr< 
Priestley, Is from the pen of tbtis celebrated Dr- Samuel PaiT, who 
knew him veil. It is contained in his kteer fitim Irenu^ioliJi ta the 
iuhabrtanta of EleotbropolU^ '*t eoafeia with sorrow ^ that in teo many 
instances, sn«h inodua of defence haire been used against this formi- 
dable Heresiarchj as would hardly be justifiahle in tbe support of re- 
velsition itself, agauifit the aiTOj^amse of a Brjflingbrokej the bufToonery 
of a Mandevilk, and tbe levity of a V^oliairc, But the cause of ortho- 
doxy requires not such aicla. The ohurch of Bngland Hppri>vea thent 
not. The spirit of chriatiafiity warrants diem not. Let Dr, Priestley 
be confuted 1 where he is mtatakea. Let him he exposed where he it 
mperfielaU Let him be rebuked where he is censorious. Let him be 
r^reaaed where be ia dogmatical > Hut let not liia attainmenta b^ 
ilepreciaied , hecuusc they are numerous almost without a parallel. 
Let not bis talents be ridiculed, bt:cause tliey are iu{)€iiatiTely great. 
Let not his morula be vilified, bt'cauQe they are corrtict without 
anyterity^ and cstemplary vjthotit ostentlMionj b^ctttuc they pnaeot 
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ewn to ^oinnLDii observer the kiiiDceDC« of a hermit, and the uliif- 
plieiiy of a pfttj-jaf«)i; and booause a pliilosophic ejc will at once dk- 
w^ver in theia the fleep Bxed root of TirtuouB priocifile, ancl the folid 
Irubk of Tirtaotts habit.*'— See Jtpp^mMjc ia Ala^ee an the ALumc 

EvcD Or, Horalej wbb foreed to confeia hit respect for the talenti 
ftntl wortl* of hia great HDtagOnist, After cxpresamg the littla regat'd 
h^ had for Dr. Priestley's "argument on n particubr fiubjtctj" liegoei 
OQ to add J **ThiB hinders oot, but iliat I may eutcrtajn the respect, 
whSoh I profess for jour tearuiug^ in other subjeiitiij for jotir abihti^r^in 
ill ftuhjeela in which jou are learned; ai'kd a cordial e-sttfem and HlTec:- 
tion for the virtues of jour character^ wiiich I believe to be great and 
iitiiaUle." Harsiey'^ Letterit fo Pnestktf.p, ^^, Let. XVIL 

The following Fem^rks on the character of Lindeey are from a trin-^ 
kalian, the Kev> J<ib Ottimj^^40 has been called the ^*l»st of tb« 
Furitftn^p** I'hey are contained in bu Letters lo Diiisii-tiLmg Miniatersn 

^'I am exceed tog]y ^lad^" says he, "to hear, thai [Mr, Luindauj^ 
sbapel was ao well filled, ctpecially in (he EumTnt;r seaaon, i^rhe^u ibe 
London entigre^tious are generally tliin. 1 h&vt had two or tl±re& 
letters Irani that worthy and ex eel let' t man, whnn) 1 much ealeenit 
abd bold in the Bume venei^tion as I shoal d have done ooeof the ^ccIp' 
•d and silenced Ministers a century Sigo. I hare nothing la do witli hk 
particol^r sentiments^ hut \n& good sense, leamiinig, j^riety, iotei^j, 
and deaire to do good, demand the esteem and ailbetinn of everj tOA* 
aUteiit Chrisdan , especially eveiy oonsistt-nt Dissenter. 

" Were I to public an ac^cnqut of ^jectefl and sitcueed MuuBter^ 1 
ihoald be itrongly tempted to inseit Mr, Liudsej in ihe Hat, wbieb 
be Tuentkina with bo much veuemtioo* He eertiunly deaervea att mucb 
respect anil honour as any one of tbem, for the part lue baa suited. 
Perhaps few of them exceeded him in leammgor Piety, 1 venerate 
him as 1 would any of your confessors. Aa to his particular senti- 
ments, they are nothing to me^ any more than 6aKier^», ot- TombesV^ 
or John Coodwin^s. An bonest, pious man, who makes sueh a Baort- 
tee to truth imd conacience, as he has i]one> is a glorioos charHCter, 
wtd deaerrea the respect, cateem, and venej:-ation uf everj true chris- 
tian, whatever his parti^^ular aentimeou may be/*^-^ev MbniAt^ M<* 

Emlyn wav lemarkahle for hit piiety and vitlue*. Aftsr a nunntft 
i04H;Hint of the interesting evenla of hjfi lile, of his paiienoe and Ibrd- 
tude dui'iag bis iniprisoamenl and sufTerlngs for his faith, his biogtv^ 
pber «dits| 'Thai lived, thua died lhj« exoelleut, boly, good . 
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ihii emmentl^ f^kkful leiTAnt of Gcwl; find in film iJje woHd fiaa lott 
one of tli€ bi'tglUust eKamplfit of fiub^tofitwl , unAfTech-'d pi<;ty; of »eri* 
oas, raliOfvHl devotion- ef ft Bte»f1y, iinflliiiken^ intrgTTitjj and an mi- 
daunted ebibtiaii cQurftge.'^ Isfe ufTfyumt^w S^mlyfi^ p. 9I« Idondoiif 

An;hbiifaop Tillataot] speaks of the "iniHinipar^bte CtiiHin^mtb^** 
atid csalli him ^*the gLof7 of Mi Age and itiitkHi^^^ Sb^h KTvntm on $he 
Ej^cacy of Faith. 

The Ainiable and ehriHtian virtDCB di Dr, Enfield are veil knowD« 
Dr. Aiken f vho woa itiUmatelj acquainted tvUh htm, hai said, thai 
*'religttJD w$u to him rttthcr & principle^ than a sentiment, and he wm 
mora Bolicitoui to deduce from it a mle of Ufe, enforced by ita pecu- 
liar sanetionB, thfto to elevate it into a umrce of feeling, HU writingi 
breathe the very ipirit of hi» gentle and generous aoul. He loved 
mankind, and wished uothing so mnch ai to reader them the worthy 
objects of loTe." <Mh€n^B Life of Enfield^ prefixed to Ma Smnofw, 

p. u, ar. 

The chaiscter of Dr. Jebhj as delmeated by Dr* Dieney and othera^ 
fihowfi bins to ban-e been a man of the noblest virtue*, of warm piety, 
aiidtlie purest beiieTolence. Mr. Capel Lofflhas descrihed in glow- 
ing terms his *<^aniiabte, elevated, and eicemptary character*'^ '^He 
died,** says another writer ^ "a martyr to bis leal and aetivjly in pro- 
fDotnigkfmwledge, piely and vtrtoc*" See J^rmm^^K ofJebh^ p. SSB^ 

Of Dr^. Disney, his biographer writes, that, "In every thing he did^ 
Tie acted under the xtiluenccof religion, and aa In the contniual pre* 
4enceof G<»d. f lety was the leading feature in bis ebartteterj and bi* 
deairc to promote it in otheti, die first object of bli ndml a Ltd thoughit* 
'i'be amendment of the Enormia of evei^' person, the wt aithiest and the 
poorest, ivitb whom he haiL any intercourse, ooeu|iied bia diief atlen- 
tion. All bis undertakings had this end UL view/' Aiemoir prefixed 
t9 hia JJiBcmirseSf p. 33, 24. 

The follow iug is the chamcter of Dn Ken rick of Eieter, who wai 
distinguished for hia love of religifjus truth, and hia profound attain^ 
ments in theolc^.'^'In a moral and religious view he attained to 
gr^at eminence. Firm, apright, independent, he won,, at the HLtae 
time, kind and lender in his feelings, candid in his jadgments, cordial 
vnd stead£hBt in his friendships, and generons and beneficent m hit 
TanouB iutercourses with the world* The purity of hia mind , his dia* 
interesteduess and self denial, and the zeal, which heeonatanti) eier^ 
«bied tor the accomplishment of importani olijtcts, were the genuine 
fniita oi chrbliati piety and taith. Hit devmkha wis a principle and 
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h^ltt and hii Mmsiiteii^r of eondnct procur&d him geoemt respeof; 
vhtle, uniled wHh iht: Tftluable qualities alreadj eiiumcrated, it ee- 
Hieated phd ibereflded th« attavhmeni of tJiosei who luid the happiitteM 
of knowing hitii m iirirate life*" tMsmmfr p^ %7s, 

'I he fibot'e qu<itiitk>fi» hftTc li«eii nimde at random from nidi nuiie* 
i^i as are at haniL Thejr are enough ta fihuw, thnt we have noii 
spnken aRgniLrdedlj', The chanet^rs of many pei^ODft| vhom w^ 
have mentioned J arcf too well known %si need mij fbrn»al testimony m 
their faTour; and we have no fear, that any of them will »ufftT by the 
sirictffit Kaiixh, which may he made into their live*, their rellgtoua 
pi^easion and pfft«d«e, and their regard to th« duties of victn^ and 
pi«t|rf 
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Report, wUh sundry Resolutions relative to Jlppropriatians of 
PubUe Lands for the Purposes of Education^ to the Senate of 
Maryland, January SO, 1821. By V. Maxcy, Chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Public Instruction. 

Report on the Expediency of granting Public Land for the 8up' 
port of Education in the Senate of the United States. February 
9, 1821. 

Report of the Committee on Colleges, Academies, and Common 
Schools, in the Legislature of Mw Fork, March 30, 1821, upon 
the Message of his Excellency the Governor, communicating the 
Resolutions -of the Legislature of Maryland. By Q. C. Vet" 
planckf Chairman of the Committee. 

The subject^ which we are now about to consider^ 
is manifestly of great national importance. It relates to 
a very extensive appropriation of the national proper* 
ty for the support of schools. Grants of national lands 
have already been made to a considerable extent^ for 
the aid of colleges and schools in some of the western 
states. The same grants have not as yet been extended 
to the old states^ and it seems now to be made a ques- 
tion^ whether these states have any claims on the gen- 
eral government for similar grants^ as a balance to 
what are conceived to be at present the exclusive pri- 



vi]eges of the new states. The subject was first brought 
before the public, we believe, by Mr. Maxcy in a re- 
port made by him as chairman of the Committee on edu- 
cation and public instruction, in the Senate of Mary- 
land, February 1, 1820. After stating the manner in 
which the lands have been granted in the west^ Mr. 
Maxcy observes; 

^^ The public lands, though located in the west and 
south, are the common property of all the United 
States. Each state has an equal right to a participa- 
tion, in a just proportion, of that great fund of national 
wealth. Your committee can discern no reason why the 
people who have already settled in, or shall remove to, 
those states and territories, which have been formed 
out of these public lands, should enjoy any peculiar 
and extraordinary advantages from this common pro- 
perty, not possessed by those who remain in the origi- 
nal states. They are far from censuring that enlighten- 
ed policy, which governed Congress in making the lib- 
eral appropriations above mentioned, for the encou* 
ragement of learning in the new states and territories. 
They, on the contrary, most heartily applaud it. But 
they, at the same time, are of opinion that the people of 
the original states of this union, by whose common 
sword and purse those lands have been acquired, are 
entitled, upon principles of the strictest justice, to like 
appropriations for the endowment and support of lite- 
rary institutions, within their own limits." 

The Report containing the words here quoted, was 
introduced too late to be taken into consideration dur- 
ing that session of the legislature. The same proposi- 
tion was renewed the year following by Mr. Maxcy, 
and defended in an able and elaborate Report, which 
was adopted by the Senate and House of Delegates of 



Maryland. The following resolutions were passed in 
both houses. 

1. ^^ Resohei by the General ds9emhly of Mary^ 
lanij that each of the United States has an equal right 
to participate in the benefit of die public lands^ the 
common property of the union. 

2. ^^ That the states in whose favour Congress has 
not made appropriations of land for the purposes of 
education, are entitled to such appropriations as will 
correspond^ in a just proportion, with those heretofore 
made in favor of the other states. 

3. ^^ That his excellency the governor be requested 
to transmit copies of the foregoing Report and Resolu- 
tions to each of our senators and representatives in 
Congress, with a request, that they will lay the same 
before the respective houses, and use their endeavors 
to produce the passage of an act to carry into effect the 
just principles tiierein set forth. 

4. *^That his excellency the governor be also re- 
quested to transmit copies of the said Risport and Re- 
solutions to the governors of the several states of the 
union, with a request that they will communicate the 
same to the legislatures thereof, respectively, and solicit 
their co-operation.'^ 

These resolutions have been accordingly transmitted 
to the governors of the several states. In Virginia, if 
we are rightly informed, they were assented to unani- 
mously. In New- York a counter report was drawn up 
by Mr. Verplanck, chairman of the Committee on col- 
leges, academies, and common schools, and accepted by 
a majority of the legislature. Connecticut has approv- 
ed the Maryland resolutions, and adopted a report, 
which, among other things, contains a resolution re- 
questing ^Uhe senators and representatives of that 
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state in the Congress of the United States to use their 
endeavors to procure an appropriation of a part of the 
public lands, for the promotion of the objects of science 
and education in the several states, to be divided among 
them in such manner and proportion as to Congress 
shall appear just and equitable/' What have been the 
decisions of the other states, whose legislatures have 
been in session since they received the Maryland reso- 
lutions, we have not learned. 

Before we undertake the investigation of the princi- 
ples on which the Maryland resolutions are founded^ 
it may be well to inquire a little into the manner in 
which the United States came into possession of the 
public lands. The greatest part of those on the east 
side of the Mississippi river, was derived by cessions 
from several states. The claims of these states to any 
portion of the lands, beyond their established boun- 
daries, were, in our view, for the most part merely 
nominal, and in no case supported by any good founda- 
tion. Take Virginia as a memorable example. This 
state professed to claim all the extensive and valuable 
territory northwest of the Ohio, and east of the Missis- 
sippi. But upon what grounds will appear by a very 
brief statement of facts. 

Originally the whole tract of country north of the 
Gulf of Mexico, extending to the present northern 
boundary of the United States, was called Virginia. 
This name was given to the country after sir Walter 
Raleigh's expedition. The patent granted to him by 
queen Elizabeth specified neither name nor limits. 
The new patent of James I. was more definite. This 
patent was granted with similar conditions to two sep- 
arate companies, one of which settled at Plymouth, and 
the other near Cape Henry. The quantity of land of 



which each was to take possession was limited to one 
hundred miles along the coast^ and one hundred up the 
country^ making a square of one hundred miles. 

The settlers near Cape Henry were usually denomi- 
nated the South Virginia^ or the London Company. 
To this company^ in the year 1609^ and six years after 
the date of their first patent^ was granted a new patent 
or charter^ enlarging the boundaries of their former 
grant. And this is the charter from which Virginia 
professed to derive her title, after the revolutionary 
war, to the territory northwest of the Ohio. The boun- 
daries of the tract, thus granted to the London Compa- 
ny, were defined as follows, namely, ^^ being in that part 
of America, called Virginia, from the point of land cal- 
led Cape or Point Comfort all along the sea-coast to the 
northward, two hundred miles, and from the point of 
Cape Comfort all along the sea-coast to the southward 
two hundred miles; and all that space and circuit of 
land lying from the sea-coast of the precinct aforesaid, 
up into the land throughout from sea to sea, west and 
northwest." Charter of Virginia, sec. 6. Few men 
at the present day, probably, would presume so much 
on their sagacity, as to attempt to attach any meaning 
to the last half of this extract. At the commencement 
of the revolution, however, it was discovered to have a 
very profound meaning, and on this obscure clause alone 
were built the claims to all the unsettled lands in the 
northwestern territory. The phrase, /rom sea to sea^ 
it was contended, meant the whole space between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. But the claimants, not- 
withstanding, were not so exorbitant in their demands. 

Their moderation brought them within vastly narrow- 
er limits, than, according to their interpretation, the 
charter warranted. By gradual encroachments other 
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states had been formed within what were contended to 
be the chartered limits^ and Virginia was at length 
bounded on the north by Maryland and Pennsylvania^ 
and on the south by North Carolina. By the treaty of 
1763 between England and France^ the Mississippi was 
established as the boundary between British America 
and Louisiana. This brought the limits of Virginia 
very much short of the Pacific ocean. And, finally, 
the claimants were contented to have their territory 
compressed within the lakes on the north, and the Mis- 
sissippi on the west; thus giving up the very interpre- 
tation of their charter, upon which alone they profes- 
sed to found any claim. 

But what makes the thing more extraordinary is, 
that the charter was vacated, fifteen years after it was 
granted, by a quo warranto from Charles I. The com- 
pany, to which it had been given, was dissolved. Old- 
mixion says, that this was caused by the mismanage- 
ment of the proprietors. Grants were given to private 
adventurers, who not only raised quarrels among them- 
selves, but exasperated the Indians, and induced them 
to commit outrages on the peaceable settlers. To pre- 
vent further diiBiculties, king Charles dissolved the 
company, and annulled the charter. He took the co- 
lony under his own direction, sent out oflicers of 4iis 
own appointment, reserved a quitrent to himself, and 
ordered all grants and patents to be given in his 
name. How then could any claim be made under this 
charter, even admitting the obscure clause, which alone 
was supposed to sanction the claim, to have any mean- 
ing? The charter was never afterwards made the rule 
of government in the colony. The king was the only 
proprietor, and Virginia was in the strictest sense a 
regal province. 
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This was also the understanding of the Bntish gov- 
ernment^ as is manifest from the proclamation of the 
king in 1763^ relating to the American colonies. It is 
there stated to be the royal will and pleasure^ that no 
governor, or other officer in the colonies should ^^ grant 
warrants of survey, and pass patents for any lands 
beyond the heads or sources of any the rivers, which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean from the west, or north 
west'^ Laws of the U. S. vol. t, p. 446. This lan- 
guage is a proof, that the king considered Virginia 
a regal colony, and that its western boundary, even in 
that charter, did not extend beyond the Alleganies* 
The Council of Virginia received the king's procla- 
ination\ in this sense, as may be seen in a letter of 
the president of the Council to Lord Hillsborough. 
Afterwards, also, when lord Dunmore made a grant 
of certain lands on the Ohio, without the king's 
authority, he received a sharp reprimand in a letter 
from the secretary of state, reminding him of the 
<^ king's express command, that no lands should be 
granted beyond the limits of the royal proclamation of 
1763, until the king's further pleasure was signified." 
From the facts contained in this short view of the sub- 
ject, the inference is irresistible, that Virginia, as a 
distinct colony, had no claims to any o( the unappro- 
fmated lands. — ^The subject of the Virginia claims i*as 
handled with great ability at the time, in an essay en- 
titled Public Good, by a writer, who has been more 
famed for his acuteness and talents as a politician, than 
for the correctness of his moral principles, or his 
reverence for religion. 

If the same investigation were pursued in regard to 
the other states, we are convinced their claims would 
prove quite as groundless as those of Virginia. The 
2 
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parts of the charters^ by which these claims were sup- 
posed to be sustained^ are either so unintelligible^ con- 
tradictory^ or indefinite^ as to render it almost absurd 
to make them a serious ground of claim. Take^ for in- 
stance^ the following clause in the charter of M assachu- 
setts, upon which the claim of that state was grounded. 
After defining the northern boundary of the province, 
the charter goes on to include ^^all the lands and here- 
ditaments whatsoever, lying within the limits aforesaid, 
and extending as far as the outermost points or pro- 
montories of land called Cape Cod and Cape Malabar, 
north and south, and in latitude, breadth, and in length, 
and longitude, of and within all the breadth and com- 
pass aforesaid throughout the main land there, from 
the said Atlantic or western sea and ocean, on the east 
part, towards the South Sea or westward, as far as our 
colonies of Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Narra- 
gansett country.'' Now, who can persuade himself, 
that he has any clear ideas on reading this passage? 
And above all, that it could give any just claim to a 
tract of country three thousand miles in extent, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean; more especially, 
when it is known, that this would pass directly across 
the large grant, which had already been made by 
Charles II. to the Duke of York?^ The charter of 
Connecticut is less obscure, it is true, and states in 
plain language, that the boundary of the colony should 
be " the South Sea on the west part.'' This also was 
given the year before the grant to the Duke of York, 
and is not, on this ground, subject to the same objec- 
tion as the charter of Massachusetts. ^ 

* The charter of the Province of Massachusetts Bay was given October 7, 
1691; and the grant to the Duke of York, March IS, 1663. 
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But, before any right can be supposed to grow out 
of this obscure language of the charters and grants, is 
it not necessary to ascertain the views and intentions of 
the parties? It was the general impression, that the 
South Sea was very near the Atlantic. Drake had seen 
the Pacific and the Atlantic from the same point on the 
Isthmus of Darien. The proximity of the two seas 
was supposed to be the same along the northern coast. 
This is proved from several curious facts. Stith re- 
lates, in his History of Virginia, that in the year 1608 a 
company was fitted out in England, with a barge, that 
might be taken in pieces, with which the company were 
instructed, under the command of captain Newport, to 
go up James River with a view to discover the country 
of the Monakins, ^^ and from thence they were to pro- 
ceed, carrying their barge beyond the falls to convey 
them to the South Sea.^^ Hutchinson also gives an 
account of some of Champlain's people, who, " having 
been a few days' march from Quebec, returned with 
great joy, supposing, that from the top of a high moun- 
tain, they had discovered the South Sea.'' Such were 
the vague notions, when the' charters were granted, 
respecting the situation of the South Sea, or the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The truth is, the South Sea boundaries seem to have 
been another name for indefinite limits; which the king 
was afterwards to circumscribe and define as he should 
think proper. This is very plain from the circum- 
stance of grants being made, which ran into the wes- 
tern borders of the colonies, whose chartered limits 
were defined in this obscure manner. Thus, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and North Carolina, were taken out of 
what were considered the chartered limits of Virginia, 
and made over by royal charter to their respective prp- 
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prietors. Then^ and not before^ the northern and 
southern boundaries of Virginia became defined. 
And so with the western boundary of Connecticut^ 
which was at first unlimited. It was defined the year 
after by the grant to the Duke of York. We may say 
the same of the western limits of Carolina^ which at 
first extended to the South Sea, or indefinitely. They 
were afterwards defined by the Georgia charter. If it 
was not the understanding from the beginning, that 
these western limits were considered indefinite, and 
left to the future decision of the crown, how is it to be 
accounted for, that encroachments were suffered thus 
to be made without a single remonstrance, or com- 
plaint from the states, or colonies, thus encroached 
upon? 

From these views we are convinced, that, before the 
revolutionary war, no state had any claims to lands be- 
yond its chartered limits, and that no fair construction 
of any charter could extend these limits into the lands 
northwest of the Ohio. These were residuary lands, 
neither subject to the control of any proprietary, nor 
chartered colony, nor any of the colonial crown go- 
vernments, but wholly, and exclusively, at the disposal 
of the king. For the same reason, after the revolu- 
tion, they belonged to the UniteH States. In regard 
to Georgia, although it was bounded by the ^^South 
Seas'' on the west, nevertheless, all the territory west 
of the Mississippi belonged at that time to the French. 
And whatever question of territory might arise, this 
state could exhibit no exclusive claims on the strength 
of its charter; because, twenty years after the charter 
was given, it was surrendered to the king, and the go- 
vernment became entirely regal. The claims of North 
Carolina were less incumbered, as its western limits 
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had not been defined by any charter subsequent to its 
own; The United States^ however^ had the same pow« 
er to define these limits^ as the king had before the 
revolution^ and which^ as we have seen^ he e^^ercised 
in numerous instances. 

> The question concerning the lands| involved in these 
claims^ began to be agitated soon after the declaration 
of independence. The claims of particular states were 
considered unjust and unfounded by those states^ which 
bad no part in these claims. It was contended^ that 
the right of property in these lands was secured by the 
common efforts^ and the common sacrifices of all the 
states^ and that justice demanded they should be ap- 
propriated for the equal benefit of all. The state of 
Maryland^ in particular^ was very prompt and de- 
cided on this subject 

^^This state/' says Mr. Maxcy, ^^as early as the 
30th of October 1776^ expressed its decided opinion, in 
relation to the vacant lands, by an unanimous resolutioii 
of the convention, which framed our constitution, and 
form of government, in the following words; ^Resolved 
unanimously, that it is the opinion of this convention, 
that the very extensive claim of the state of Virginia to 
the back lands hath no foundation in justice, and that 
if the same, or any like claim is admitted, the freedom 
of -the smaller states and the liberties of America may 
be thereby greatly endangered; this convention being 
firmly persuaded^ that, if the dominion over those 
lands should be established by the blood and treasure 
of the United States, such lands ought to be considered 
as a common stock, to be parcelled out at proper times 
into convenient, free, and independent governments.' 

^^In the years 1777 and 1778, the General Assembly, 
by resolves, and instructions to their delegates in Con- 
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greas, expressed their sentiments in support of their 
claim to a participation in these lands^ in still stron- 
ger language^ and declined acceding to the confedera* 
tion^ on account of the refusal of the states claiming 
them exclusively to cede them to the United States^ 
They continued to decline^ on the same grounds^ until 
I78I5 when to prevent the injurious impression^ that 
dissension existed among the states occasioned by the 
refusal of Maryland to join the confederation^ they 
authorized their delegates in Congress to subscribe the 
articles; protesting^ however^ at the same time^ against 
the inference, which might otherwise have been 
drawn, that Maryland had relinquished its claim to a 
participation in the western lands/^ 

The Maryland resolution was probably in unison 
with the prevailing sentiments and feelings of the other 
states. But nothing decisive was done till after the 
treaty of peace in 1783, By this treaty Great Bri- 
tain relinquished ^^to the United States all claim to the 
government, property, and territorial rights of the 
same, and every part thereof.'^ This established a 
new relation between the states. It gave strength and 
certainty to the bond of union, which had before been 
comparatively weak and dubious. They had not the 
same motives for clinging to individual interests, as 
when they were looking forward to a variety of possi- 
ble results. The great object, for which they had 
been struggling, and in which they had merged all 
others, was at length gained. Their independence, 
and every political, civil, and religious right had been 
secured. The important question remaining was, how 
these privileges were to be converted to the most cer- 
tain means of a permanent union and happiness? Poli- 
cy and interest united with the best moral principles to 
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dictate the wisest course. The generous spirit of 
patriotism^ and a disposition to conciliate^ which must 
at this time have pervaded all parties^ produced just 
impressions^ and brought into harmony the views of 
those^ who before acted on discordant principles^ be- 
cause they imagined themselves to have separate and 
conflicting interests. Influenced by motives like these^ 
and perhaps by many others equally honourable^ the 
respective states yielded up what they conceived to be 
their claims to the uflsetded lands. These cessions 
were made at different times^ and all^ except that of 
Georgia^ within a few years after the peace. 

By these cessions^ all the unappropriated lands^ 
within the bounds of the United States^ except such as 
belonged to the Indians^ became the property of the 
United States^ and were of course brought under the 
jurisdiction of the general government of the states. 
The result^ therefore^ was precisely the same as if no 
claims had been made^ with this difference only^ that 
^ome of the states gave up their claims with res- 
ervations and conditions. These the United States' 
government was bound to respect^ whatever might have 
been the original validity of the claim; because receiv- 
ing lands as a cession was acknowledging a previous 
right to those lands in the' party which made the ces- 
sion. Hence Connecticut reserved a valuable tract on 
the south shore of lake Erie^ the proceeds of which 
have since been most wisely and munificently appro- 
priated for the benefit of schools in that state. It was 
also made a condition of the cession by Greorgia^ that 
the United States should pay one million two hundred 
thousand dollars to that state^ and extinguish the In- 
dian title to such lands as were held by the Indians^ 
within the reserved limits of the state. No attempt 
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was ever made to cratest the claims of any of the 
states. They were all voluntarily given up, and in 
this amicable manner the United States have acquired 
an indubitable title to all the public lands on the east 
side of the Mississippi. The territory west of the 
Mississippi, as well as the southern parts of the states 
of Mississippi and Alabama, was purchased by the 
United States of France in 1803, and paid for out of 
the common fund. It hence follows, that all these 
lands are the common property of all the states collec- 
tively, and under the entire control of Congress. 

As these lands are a common property, in which 
each state has an interest proportionate to its signifi- 
cance in the union, they ought to be so disposed of, as 
to confer a proportionate benefit on each. This is 
equally conformable to justice, and the ftindamental 
principles of our federal union; and, moreover, this dis- 
position of the lands was, with some of the states, a 
special condition of cession. This was particularly 
the case with Virginia, whose claim was considered 
much the most important. After specifying certain 
conditions, requiring the United States to reimburse 
the expenses, which Virginia had incurred in defend- 
ing th^ territory, and also providing that the French 
inhabitants within the territory should have their pos- 
sessions confirmed to them, the act of cesskm requires 
that all the lands, not included in other speeial condi^ 
tions, ^^shall be eonsidered as a common ftind for the 
use and benefit of such of the United States as have 
become, or shall become, members of the eoitfederation^ 
or federal alliance of the said states, Virginia inclusive^ 
according to their usual respective proportions in the 
general charge and expenditure, and shall be ftuthftiUy 
and bona fide disposed of for that purpose^ and for no 
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other use or purpose whatsoever." Here is an express 
stipulation^ and it is the spirit of all the acts of cession. 
N0W9 as we have already observed^ however defective 
the claims of any state were originally, when they 
were recognized, . the United States were bound to 
comply with all conditions on which a title was resign- 
ed. These conditions, therefore, ex]Mressly on the part 
of Virginia, and impliedly on the part of the other 
states, afford an additional reason, if such a reason 
were required, why all the public lands obtained by 
cessions should be appropriated for the proportionate 
benefit of every section of the union. No argument is 
required to prove that all the lands, which have been 
purchased out of the national fund, should be disposed 
of by the same rule of appropriation. 

We cotne next to inquire, whether Congress has uni- 
formly acted upon this principle. Have the proceeds 
of the public lands been distributed in due proportion 
to every part of the union? Mr. Maxcy's remarks on 
this subject are pertinent and just. 

^^So far aa these lands have been sold, and the pro- 
ceeds been received into the national treasury, all the 
states have derived a justly proportionate beaefit from 
them. So far as they have been appropriated for pur- 
poses of defence, there is no ground for complaint; for 
the defence of every part of the country is a common 
concern. So far, in a word, as the proceeds have been 
ap^ied to national, and not to state purposes^ al- 
though the expenditure may have been local, the course 
of the general government has been consonant to the 
jMrinciples and spirit of the federal constitution. But 
so far as appropriations have been made, in favor of 
any state or states, to the exclusion of the rest, where 
the apjiropriations would have been beneficial, and 
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might have been extended to all alike^ your committee 
conceive there has been a departure from that line of 
policy^ which impartial justice^ so essential to the 
peace^ harmony^ and stability of theunio% imperiously 
prescribea.^^ 

In discussing this subject^ it is important to keep in 
mind some definite notions of the distinction between 
NATIONAL^ and STATE interests. In one sense they 
are the same. Whatever may be said^ with strict 
truths to be beneficial to the nation^ may be considered 
in some degree beneficial to each part, inasmuch as the 
safety of a part depends on the stability and welfare 
of the whole. But, on the other hand, it is very pos- 
sible for the whole to be benefitted at the expense of 
a part^ so that the United States may be gaining 
strength and prosperity, while an individual state is 
losing its comparative standing and influence. In all 
such cases some of the states are increasing beyond 
their due proportion. This consequence may some- 
times happen to a certain degree, from the nature of 
our political ilnd local relations; and for this reason, it 
is a consequence, against which it is the duty of Con- 
gress to guard with very great vigilance. So far aa 
it depends on the structure of the state governments, 
the nature and productiveness of the soil, the insti- 
tutions and occupations of the people, or any thing 
peculiar to place or condition, it can hardly come under 
the control of Congress. And as all these circum- 
stances will have a very active influence in moulding 
the character, and. deciding the comparative impor^ 
tance, prosperity, and happiness of individual states^ 
it becomes so much the more ilecessary, that in all 
those things, in which Congress has the power of be- 
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stowing benefits^ this duty should be discharged with 
the strictest impartiality. 

The defence of the country^ and the protection and 
encouragement of commerce^ are a common cause^ and 
whatever appropriations are made for these purposes 
may be considered as promoting natianal interests. 
By these^ every state is benefitted alike^ because the 
rights of each are equally secured^ and the expenses 
of each for the support of the general government are 
proportionally paid. State interests are such as relate 
to all kinds of internal improvements^ agriculture^ 
manufactures^ encouragement of industry^ science^ 
literature, the arts, or useful inventions. To promote 
any of these purposes^ no appropriation can justiy be 
granted to any state, or section of the union, without 
an equivalent, either in kind or value, to every other 
state, or section. This is a fundamental principle^ 
which should not be violated to the injury of any state^ 
even if such violation were to produce a large national 
benefit; for this principle is the only security of the 
Btate interests. Congress may, and ought, to afford 
encouragement to all the purposes here enumerated, 
but never for the benefit of the whole, or a part, to the 
manifest injury of another part If it can be allowed 
that, on any possible occasion, a majority of Congress 
may vote away the privileges of an individual state 
for the general good, it will virtually dissolve the ties 
which bind the states together, by destroying the ob- 
ject for which a union is desirable. Each state has 
rights, privileges, and concerns, peculiar to itself, 
which it is as important should be maintained, as 
those which it enjoys in common with the other states. 
If extreme cases can be imagined, in which the prin- 
ciple here stated cannot easily be reduced to practice^ 
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yet the principle should be held sacred, and never be 
deserted without an obvious necessity, or as a tempo- 
rary and pressing expedient. By this principle it is 
proper to try the proceedings of Congress in regard to 
the plan, which has been pursued in disposing of the. 
public lands. 

Before any of the states had relinquished t^eir 
claims^ it was i^rged by those, who did not hold these 
claims to be good, that a portion of the public land^. 
should be converted into the means of defraying the 
expenses of the war, in which all were taking an equ^l 
part New York was the first state which resigned 
its claims^ and in the preamble to the act giving power 
to its delegates in Congress to make the cession, it is 
stated, apparently as a motive^ (hat it ^^had been con- 
ceived^ that a portion of the waste and uncultivated 
territory, within the limits or claims of certain states^ 
ought to be appropriated as a common fund for the tx.- 
penses of the war/' ^ad this is the purpose for which, 
the revenue derived from the sales of these lands has 
been applied by Congress. Acts have been passed at 
different times to facilitate this, object; and the whole 
amount of proceeds arising from these sales is now 
pledged for the gradual payment of the public debt^ 
till it shalL be extinguished. This scheme is no doubt 
equitable. It operates equally in favor of all the 
states. It consults the national interests, without inter- 
fering with those which are peculiar to any of the 
states. 

But another system adopted by Congress for dis- 
posing of the public lands, is that first proposed in the 
ordinance of May 20, 1785, and which has since re- 
ceived several modifications. This is the system^ which 
is thought to be partial in its action^ by granting pri- 
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vileges and property out of ike commoii stock, to some 
pf the states, which are not granted to others. The 
outlines of the plan may be detailed in few words. 

AH the public lands are surveyed according to the 
laws and directions of Congress. They are uniformly 
divided into townships of six miles square, by lines 
running with the cardinal points, and consequently 
crossing each other at right angles. Every township 
is divided into thirty-six sections, each a mile square, 
and containing six hundred and forty acres. One sec* 
tion in each township is reserved, and given in per- 
petuity, for the benefit of common schools within that 
township. Thus one thirty-sixth part of all the public 
lands is appropriated for the benefit of particular states 
in aiding common schools. In addition to this, the 
state of Tennessee has received a grant of two hun- 
dred thousand acres for the support of colleges and 
acad^nies. For the same purpose, also, two entire 
townships have been granted to Ohio. The appro- 
priations generally, in the new states, for seminaries of 
the higher order, according to Mr. Maxcy's statement, 
amount to about one fifth of those for common schools. 
* Starting with these facts, Mr. Maxcy goes into a 
calculation to ascertain what quantity of land, accord- 
ing to this system, will be taken from the common pro- 
perty of the United States for the use and benefit of 
those states only, which have been, or will be formed 
in the territory not embraced in the old states. As 
the basis of his calculation he takes the estimates con- 
tained in Seybert's Statistical Annals. From these it 
would appear, that the states and territories on the 
east side of the Mississippi, in -which appropriations 
have been made^ amount to 237,297,125 acres. And 
according to the ratio above mentioned, the aggregate 
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number of acres actually appropriated on the east side 
of the Mississippi is 7^909^903. 

Seybert also estimates the lands purchased of France 
in 1803 at 200^000^000 acres. The same system of 
appropriation will no doubt l>e applied on the west^ as 
on the east side of the Mississippi. This will make 
for schools and colleges 6^666^666 acres. And the 
total appropriations for literary purposes in the new 
states and territories will be 14^576^69 acres. At 
two dollars an acre, which is lower than the average 
price at which the public lands have thus far been 
sold^ the value, of these appropriated lands will amount 
in money to 829^153,139. Such is the immense 
amount of property, which, according to the system 
now pursued by Congress, will be taken from the com* 
mon stock for the encouragement of learning in parti- 
cular sections. 

This is too plain a case to need any reasonings or 
illustrations to show that the system, in its present re- 
stricted operations, does liot extend equal privileges to 
all parts of the union. Its justice can only be made 
to appear by proving, that the states which do not par- 
ticipate in these grants, have, in some other way, re- 
ceived an equivalent. But this cannot be proved. 
They certainly have not received any equivalent in 
land, for no appropriations of lands have been made 
for their benefit, as in the other states. Nor have they 
received any equivalent in value from other sources. 
In short, the old states neither have received, nor can 
receive, any benefit whatever from these appropria- 
tions, farther than they are the means of advancing 
the general interest of the United States. But this is 
a benefit, which the new states enjoy equally with the 
old, and this too in addition to the full value of all the 
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lands granted for schools. To produce an equality^ 
even on this principle of all the states being benefitted 
by these grants^ the same appropriations must be made 
to the other states: not by taking any thing away from 
the new states^ but by giving to the others, out of the 
lands which still remain, a quantity proportionate to 
what these have received. 

This view of the subject reflects no censure on Con- 
gress for the course they have pursued in disposing of 
the public lands. On the contrary, every friend to en- 
lightened improvement must consider it as dictated by 
sound policy, wisdom, and benevolence. The system 
is by no means partial in principle, nor necessarily so 
in application. It has happened, for what reason it is 
not our present purpose to inquire, that it has not as 
yet been applied in its full extent This can now be 
done with perfect consistency, and without interfering 
in the remotest degree with any of its former appli- 
cations, or the consequences resulting from them. Not 
a single act of Congress would need be repealed, nor 
would a single alteration be required in the machinery 
of the land department. No request is made to Con- 
gress to retrace steps before taken, but to go forward 
and finish the work that has been begun. 

The constitution delegates to Congress an absolute 
control over the territories, and all the public lands of 
the United States; but, at the same time, it takes care 
to circumscribe this control within due limits, by add- 
ing the following clause, namely, ^^and nothing in this 
constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particular state.^^ 
Now the system by which the public lands are disposed 
of, in its present restricted application, does prejudice 
the claims of particular states, because each state has 
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an equal claim to a proportional share of the common 
property of the whole. Each state, therefore, not en- 
joying a privilege which has been granted to others^ 
has a constitutional claim on the United States for this 
privilege, and a right to demand it of Congress. That 
one, or any number of states, has forborne to make 
this demand, is no proof that the claim is annulled, or 
even weakened. The claim receives its validity from 
the constitution itself, and must continue good, while 
the constitution remains in force. It hence follows^ 
that the acquiescence of the old states in the partial 
operation of this system till the present time, is no 
evidence that their claim has been relinquished, or that 
it is not in all respects as strong as if they had urged 
it sooner. . 

Nor ought any preference to be given to particular 
states, in making donations of lands, from the circum- 
stance of these lands being within the limits of those 
states. Wherever they are situated, they are common 
property, in which every citizen of the United Statea 
has an interest. Although they are within the juris- 
dictional limits of a state, they cannot be taxed by that 
state, nor be made subject to any state laws respecting 
sales or titles. TThese things are wholly regulated by 
the laws of Congress, in the same manner as with lands 
in a territory not yet formed into a state. In regard 
to the justice of the principle. Congress might with as 
much propriety gi*ant lands in the western territory 
for the purposes of education in an eastern state, as a 
western. In either case, it is public property given 
to a particular state, or, in other words, it is the pro- 
perty of the nation devoted, not to nationalf but to 
state purposes. 
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Wfe ate speaking here of the justice of the principle^ 
without pretending that circumstances may not occur 
ih which sound policy would justify^ within a limited 
extent^ an unequal distribution o^ public property. 
But under no circumstances^ we apprehend, can this 
be done, without a corresponding benefit of ^ome sort 
to all the states, and as nearly equivalent as the nature 
of the ease will admit. Now we contend, that no such 
circumstances as those above mentioned are connected 
with the appropriations, which have already been made 
for the encouragement and supp6rt of education in the 
western states. No good reason can be shown, why 
one state should be preferred to another in making this 
distribution. The revenue derived from commerce is 
public property, and on the same footing, in this re- 
spect, as the public lands, ^his revenue is chiefly 
Collected in the commercial, or Atlantic states. And 
this affords just as good an argument in favor of giving 
A pcrrtion of this revenue for the particular benefit of 
the states in that section, as the circumstance of the 
public lands being in the west does, that they should 
be converted to a local advantage in that quarter. The 
fact, that this revenue is ultimately derived, not from 
tlie Atlantic states, but from all the states in which 
the articles of commerce are consumed, does not alter 
the case. The public lands have been derived ih the 
same manner; that is, from the common treasure, and 
united efforts of all the states. 

The facts we have thus brought forward, and the 
View we have taken, conduct us to the following results. 
f*irst, none of the states originally had any valid claims 
to the lands, which have since been made over by formal 
cessions to the United States. They were national 
possessions from the beginning. But when the United 
4 



States consented to aocept them as lands of cession^ it 
was virtuany acknowled^g the claims to be just^ and 
bringing themselves under an obligation rigidly to com- 
ply with any conditions attached to the articles of ces- 
sion. Secondly^ the principles of justice^ and the let- 
ter and spirit of the constitution require^ that the pub- 
lic property should be appropriated for the equal bene- 
fit of all the states. Thirdly^ the system followed in 
disposing of the western lands has not operated equal- 
ly^ but has favored some states more than others. 
Fourthly, it is not only a constitutional right, but the 
duty of the states, which have thus been neglected^ 
to petition Congress for an equal extension of pri- 
vileges. 

To some of the positions, which we have attempted 
to establish, objections have been made, especially in 
the Report of the committee of public lands in the 
Senate of the United States, and in the Report respect- 
ing the Maryland resolutions in the Legislature of New 
York. To these objections we now proceed briefly to 
reply. 

It has been said, that the other states have actually 
received an adequate consideration for the lands appro- 
priated for schools in the west The money, which 
has accrued to the national treasury, by the increased 
value of the public lands, is thought to be a compensa- 
tion. This was stated in the Report to the Senate of 
the United States, and more at large by Mr. Verplanck 
in the New York Report. He speaks as follows. 

^^Reservations of school and college lots are upon a 
large scale, what the reservations of public squares 
and walks, of lots for churches, markets, and public 
edifices are in the plans of cities and villages. They 
are not gratuitously bestowed upon the inhabitants; 
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nor is their value last. But on the contrary, they tend 
to increase their aggregate value far heyond their own 
proportion, and their price is far more than paid in part 
of the purchase money of every private sale.'^ 

Such, Mr. Verplanck thinks, has been the effect of 
the western grants. 

<Orhey have induced a readier sale, a higher price, 
and from the character of those settlers, who would be 
most attracted by these prospects, a more prompt pay- 
ment. The reservations complained of ought, there- 
fore, to be regarded, not as a partial donation for local 
objects, entitling every state to similar ones on princi- 
ples of strict justice, but as a judicious arrangement, 
calculated and intended to increase the value of that 
^common fund, held for the use and benefit of the 
several states,' and made not for state, but for nation- 
al purposes.^' 

This argument had already been anticipated by Mr. 
Maxcy, and answered in a manner so lucid, forcible^; 
and conclusive, that we are surprised to find it repeat^ 
ed by the New York committee, without any reply to 
the reasonings contained in the Maryland Report. 

''Your committee are aware/^ says Mr. Maxcy, "that 
it has been said, that the appropriation of a part of 
ihe public lands to the purposes of education, for the 
benefit of the states formed out of them, has had the 
effect of raising the value of the residue, by inducing 
emigrants to settle upon diem. Although in the pre- 
ambles of such of the acts on this subject, as have pre- 
ambles, the promotion of religion, morality, and know- 
ledge, as necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, have been assigned as the reason for 
pasdng them, and no mention has been made of the 
consequent increase in the value of the lands, that 
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would remain^ as a mc^ve for the appropriatioii^ yet 
the kfio^ledge^ that provision had been made for the 
educatipn of children in the west^ though other mo- 
tives usually influence emigrants^ might have had its 
weight in inducing some to leave their nati,ve homes. 
If such has been the effect^ the value of the residue of 
the lands has no doubt been increased by it T\^ in- 
crease of value^i however^ has not been an e^lumve 
benefi^t to the Atlantic states^ but a benefit ^o^mmon to 
all the states^ eastern and w^a^ern; while the latter still 
^njoy exclusively the advantage^, derived froni^ the ap-* 
propriations of land for Utera,)ry purposes. The inci- 
dental advantage of the increase in value of the public 
Ifmdsjt in consequence of emigration^ if it is to be con^i- 
dei;ed in the light of a compensation to the old states^ 
must be slipwu^ to be an a4^^t4'ge ea;clu$ively enjoyed 
by them. That this however b not the caie is ^rfect* 
ly obvious^ because the proceeds of the lands^ Aus 
raised i^ yalu^ by emigration, when sold, gQ into the- 
IJnited St;ajteSs treasury, and are applied, lil$:e othl^r t^- 
venues,, to. the general beQefit; in other word^^ tQ na- 
tional and not to state purposes. 

^flt is moreover most cleiar, that this increa^ o£t^e 
value of lands in conseq^uence of emigiration,^ produees ^,\ 
peculiar benefit to the inhabitants of the new states, ia, 
which the inhabitapts of the other stat^s,^ unless^ own- 
ers of land in the ne^, have no participation. This, 
benefit consists in the increase of the value of their 
own private property. 

^^On t^e other hand, it is.undoubtedly true, that emi- 
gration is injurious to the Atlantic states, and to them, 
alone. While it has had the effect of raising <he price 
of lands in the west, it has, in m equal ratio at least 
and. probably in a much greater, prevented the in- 
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q^aseoC tte.yaliiie pf laads in tibestetes wUck tii^ 
emigrante )iave left. It is an wdisputable prmeiple in 
political economy^ that the price of every abject of 
purchase^ whether land or personal property^ depends 
upon the relation^ whieh 9up^y bears to demand. 
Tlie demand for land would have been the same^ or 
very nearly so, fw the same number of people^ as are 
Qontaiuedi witbiJi the present limits of the Umted States^ 
if they had hee^ oonftned within the limits of the At- 
lantic states. But the supjdy in that case would have 
b^en.most materially different. It must have been so 
smalL in propprtian to the demand^ as to occasions 
^at rise in the value of land in the Atlantic states^ 
for it canoot be doubted^ tliat it is the inexhaustible 
supply of cheap and good land in the west> which has 
l^ej^t dpwOv the i»!ice of land on the eastern side of the 
AUeganjy:. lif the Atlantic states had been governed* 
hy an exdusiyei Ipcal^ and seUGeh policy^ every impe- 
diment wottljl have been thrown in th{s way of emijgra- 
tion> which, has constantly and uniformly operated to 
preve^t^ the growth ofi their numbers^ wealthy and 
power; for which disadvantage the appreeiatian of 
tjieir inteirefl^ in the public lands^ consequent upon emi- 
gration^ ci^ afford no adequate compensation. It ap- 
pearing then pecfeotiy clear to your committee^ thab 
emigration is- exclusively advantageous to the new 
states^ whose population^ wealthy and power are there- 
by increased at the expense of those states^ which the 
emignudts abandon^ the inducement to emigration fiir- 
nished by the appropriation of public lands for the pur^ 
poses of education in the west^ instead of affording a 
reason for confining such appropriations to that quarter 
of the union; offers the most weighty considerations of 
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both justice and policy^ in faror of extending them ta 
the states, which have not yet obtained them/^ 

This reasoning seems to us legitimate and unanswer- 
able. The argument itself, which proves the United 
States to have received a benefit by reason of the in- 
ducements held out in the west to emigration, is as 
powerful evidence as can be had of the unequal opera- 
tion of the system. The value of the lands has been 
increased, it is true, and the national treasury has be-, 
come richer. But how has this been done? By ex- 
hausting the Atlantic states. Just in proportion as 
extraordinary encouragements have been offered to in- 
duce the people of these states to emigrate to the west^ 
— just in this proportion, have the states suffered, by 
losing a part of their population and wealth, and by 
being made to hoM a lower comparative rank in the 
union. This consideration strengthens the claims of 
tfaede states. If they had been in no manner affected 
by the donal^ns in the west, they would still be enti- 
tled to similar donations. And since it appears that 
this enhanced value of the public lands, which, as a na- 
tional benefit, is thought to be a balance to the privile- 
ges enjoyed in the west, has actually been produced at 
their expense, it is certainly a very strange mode of 
reasoning to argue, not only that their claim is annulled^ 
but that they have been compensated for their loss. 
Such compensation as they have received, has been ta- 
ken from Uieir own pockets. 

If the Atlantic states were becoming overburdened 
with inhabitants, it might be considered a just and be- 
nevolent act in the general government to oifer extraor- 
dinary inducements to allure some of them away. A 
national good might thus be realized, without injury to 
any state. But a century at least would elapse, before 
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the population of any state in the union could become 
too numerous for ample support from their native soil. 
By drawing them away^ a check is giv^a to the growth 
of those principles^ virtues^ and habits^ which multiply 
and extend the comforts of civilized life^ which give 
stability to the social compact^ ascendency to the intel- 
lect^ dignity to character^ courtesy to manners^ refine- 
ment to taste> and rational^ pure^ and elevated enjoy- 
ment to existence. All the blessings^ which it is easy 
to perceive would thus grow up in the old states^ they 
must lose^ by losing their population. Their political 
influence in the union is also weakened^ by diminishing 
the weight of their representation in the national legis* 
lature. Finally, the argument adduced by the New 
York committee sustains a position directly contrary to 
the one they advance. Instead of Roving the Atlan- 
tic states to have no claims, it proves very clearly, that 
in strict justice^ they may not only ask to be put on an 
equal footing with the western states in regard to 
ischools, but also to be compensated for the loss they 
have suffered in contributing so largely, and at the ex- 
pense of sacrifices so dear, to raise the value of the 
public lands, and thus to swell the amount of the na- 
tional treasury. The benefit resulting from this accu- 
mulation of property is enjoyed by all the states equal- 
ly. The New York committee acknowledge, that this 
benefit has sprung out of the emigration from the At* 
lantic states, and yet very unaccountably make this ben- 
efit a reason, why these states should imt even be al- 
lowed an equal participation of those privileges, which 
have been the primary cause of the losses they have 
sustained in promoting the interests of the nation. 

A second objection is expressed by the New York 
committee in the fcdlowing words; 
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"It is surely of the deepest interest to the t^^dfaM^ 
the peace, and good order of the whole union, l)iat the 
states every day springing up in the west, dhouVd not 
hereafter he peopled by a race, possessing nothing of 
civilisation, but its vices and its arts of destruction. 
This might not, indeed, have been the necessary conse- 
quence, had the general government neglected to make 
provision for the diifusion of knowledge among the fii- 
ture population of this great territory, but it Is clearly 
so much within the bounds of probability, as to autho- 
rize, and even to require a prudent and wide govern- 
ment to guard against so dangerous a contingency, not 
only for the sake of those imme^ately interested, but 
for the promotion of the best interests of the whole 
nation/' 

The force of this argument we confess ourselves una- 
ble to discover. It seems to us fitde more than a spec- 
ulation, which no experience nor souhd reasoning can 
substantiate. What is the fact in regard to the state$> 
which have grown up from a wilderness without any 
such provision for schools? Is it true, that they are 
"peopled by a race, possessing nothing of civilisation^ 
but its vices and its arts of destruction?^' We think 
not Why then fear this consequence in the west? 
Or even admitting it may be feared in a remote degree^ 
on what principles of equity is one section of the coun- 
try to suffer a deprivation of its own means of im- 
provement and happiness, for the exclusive benefit of 
another? And, moreover, the western Appropriations 
are to be a permanent fund. They are not to operate 
only till the settiers become civilized and enlightened, 
and then to cease. But when these states shall arrive 
at the point of civilization, which now prevails in the 
old, they will still have this accumulating fund to help 
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them forward^ while the others will have nothing. A 
weight is thus thrown into the scale against the old 
states, which is daily growing heavier, and which they 
have nothing, either at present or in prospect, to coun- 
terbalance. 

It is further objected, that, 

^<If the large additional grants for the encourage- 
ment of education, insisted on by Maryland, should 
now be made, a direct and obvious effect would be to 
diminish the fund, so important to the national interests, 
by placing immense tracts of lands in other hands, and 
enabling the individual states to undersell the general 
government, whenever they should think fit, and mate- 
rially to retard or to lessen the sales.'^ 

A plain answer to this objection will occur, on re- 
verting to the object of the Maryland Report. No- 
thing more is there urged, than the justice of the prin- 
dphf that all the states have a right to equal advanta- 
ges from the public lands; and the facty that all have 
not been thus favored. The objection before us has no 
bearing on these points. That the general fund of 
the union will be diminished is no reason, why the just 
claims of individual states should be rejected. Be- 
sides, the Maryland Report proposes no particular 
mode of answering these claims. Congress has full 
power to guard against the inconveniences apprehend- 
ed, and to remedy every evil, by keeping the lands 
within its own control, by regulating the time of sale, 
and by fixing a price, under which the states shall not 
be allowed to sell. Many other modes of settling all 
difficulty from this source will readily suggest them^ 
selves. That obstacles are to be encountered, or sa- 
crifices made, in doing justice, is certainly no argument^ 
5 
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that justice should not be done. Let the mode be left 
to the wisdom of Congress. 

The amount of the claims has been considered as 
another objection. But Mr. Maxcy has shown^ that in- 
stead of being large, it is comparatively small. If the 
same ratio of appropriation be followed^ which has thus 
far been observed, the number of acres requisite to do 
justice to the old states will be 9,370,760, which is less 
than has already been granted to the new states, and 
little more than two acres out of a hundred of all the 
public lands unsold. That b to say, the sixteen states, 
which have not received any grants, comprising Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Yorkj^ New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Kentucky, these sixteen 
states do not require so much land for their just pro* 
portion, as has already been granted to the states and 
territories in the west. The notion of the alarming 
magnitude of the claim therefore is not correct; and if 
it were, it would add to the reasonableness of its being 
equitably adjusted. It would truly be a novel pro- 
ceeding, for a man to refuse paying his just debts^ be- 
cause they were so large. 

The Committee of the Senate of the United States 
admit the ground taken in the Maryland Report to be 
well supported, as far as the principle is concerned, 
and think it expedient to grant something out of the 
sales of the public lands for the aid of schools in the 
old states. Two or three statements, however, in their 
report, appear to us to admit correction. 

*^he lands,'^ say they, "thus granted to the states 
for the above purposes are not subject to taxation by 
the state government, and can only be settled in the 
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manner pointed out by the states in which they lie. 
If, therefore, correspondent quantities for the purposes 
of education are to be granted to all the old states, 
(under which term the committee believe all states will 
be included, which have not received donations of land 
for that purpose,) it would seem, that the states and 
territories, which now contain public land, would have 
an excBiisive proportion of their auperfices taken up 
with^ such donations, leaving but a small part of the 
land in each subject to taxation, or settlement, ex- 
cept at the will of other sovereign states J^ 

This we take to be a distorted view of the subject, 
and hold the apprehensions expressed in the last 
clause of the paragraph to be quite gratuitous. In the 
first place, it ought not to be taken for granted, that 
the lands, which are required for the old states, are to 
be disposed of in the same way, or to be subject to the 
same conditions, as those already appropriated. No- 
thing of this nature is contemplated in the Maryland 
Report. Every thing relating to conditions and modes 
of conveyance is left to congress, with the expectation, 
of course, that such a plan will be pursued, as will 
operate with perfect equity towards the new states. 
And in the next place, there is no occasion for the 
alarm, which the committee express, in regard to the 
quantity of land, which may be taken from any par- 
ticular state. By the estimate attached to their own 
Report, the quantity of public lands in each of the new 
states, except Ohio, is nearly three times as much as 
the whole amount required for the old states. Let this 
quantity be divided among all the states, in which the 
public lands are situated, and the evil apprehended in 
the Report will be very trifling, even in its fullest ex- 
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tent| and upon the false supposition^ that it mustneees-- 
sarily exist at all. 

Again, the Committee of the Senate of the United 
States observe, 

<<The lands, therefore, granted to some of the new 
states for the purposes of education, though distin- 
guished in common parlance by the name of donations^ 
were in fact sales bottomed upon valuable considerar 
tions; in which the new states surrendered their right 
of sovereignty over the remaining public lands, and 
gave up the whole amount, which might have been re- 
ceived in taxes, before such lands were sold, and for 
five years thereafter.'^ 

The fallacy of this notion will immediately be dis- 
covered on reflecting, that the new states never had 
any right vf aovereignty over the public lands, and 
consequently could surrender none. It has been justly 
observed by an able writer, that ^^as Congress pos- 
sesses^ in absolute dominion, the whole territory, be- 
fore the creation of the new states^ and makes those 
states, it is not to be understood how any right of 
sovereignty is relinquished by them.'' The new state 
becomes such on conditions; one of which is, that it 
shall not tax the public lands within its limits. No- 
thing is given up, for nothing was held in possession. 
After the state is formed, then its rights are commen- 
surate with the conditions, which it has accepted. 
But these conditions exclude all control over the pub- 
lic lands, and absolutely forbid any demands of an 
equivalent for what might have been derived from thern^ 
had the privilege of taxation been allowed. It is fur- 
thermore to be observed, that in no public act, relating 
to the new states, has it ever been intimated, that they 
received the gr^ts for schools, as an equivalent for 
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any thing. No other motives have been assigned^ or 
even implied, than the benevolent and disinterested 
ones of promoting education^ morals^ religion, civil or- 
der, and good government Had any right existed on 
the part of the states, in the estimation of the general 
government, is it eredible, that it would never have 
been recognized, or even alluded to, in the acts rela^ 
ting to the public lands, and especially the grants to 
the states? 

We have thus adduced some of the general reasons, 
for an equal distribution of the public property for the 
encouragement and support of schools and colleges in 
all the United States; and endeavored to obviate, as 
we hope successfully, the principal objections, which 
have been started. It is hardly to be accounted for, 
that any objections should seriously be urged in a case 
of so much interest, importance, and obvious justice. 
If difliculties are thought to lie in the way, let them be 
removed by Congress, in such a manner as shall be 
conceived most judicious and effectual. But let not the 
apprehension of these difficulties blind our eyes to the 
perception of justice, tie up our hands, shut up our 
hearts, and disable us from making those efforts, which 
the cause of learning, and our national welfare, dignity, 
and honor, demand. It is at least a duty, which all 
the states, that have not received appropriations, owe 
to themselves and to future generations, to press the 
subject on Congress, and have their claims fairly and 
thoroughly investigated. Let this be done, and for 
ourselves we can have no doubt of the result 

Nor do we discover, that the view we have taken 
can operate in any degree against the best interests of 
the westem'states. To suppose them unwilling to al- 
low the other states equal privileges with themselves, 
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would be a reflection on their magnanimity^ generosity> 
and good principles, which is not to be admitted. 
They have^ it is true, a proportional interest in the 
public pi-operty, out of which any grants to the old 
states must be made; but it is equally true, that these 
states once had an interest in the lands, which have al^ 
ready been granted to them. The committee of public 
lands propose, that a certain portion of the amount of 
sales shall be allowed to the several states, which have 
received no aid for schools. Now this fund belongs to 
all the states collectively, and whatsoever is taken out 
fbr the east will consequently be drawing something 
from the west. But there is no inequality in this. 
All the appropriations, which have been, or may be 
granted, once belonged to the common fund. They 
were to be distributed equally to all parts of the union. 
Some of the states have already received their portion, 
while it yet remains for the others to receive theirs. 
To us this appears a fair statement of the case. But 
should it be found, on a closer examination, that the 
proposed appropriations to the old states will give the 
new ones a claim to something more, let it be granted. 
We plead only Tov an equitable adjustment, on the 
most feasible terms. 

Much might be said to enforce the policy of the 
measures, which we have been endeavoring to defend 
on the ground of equity. It was an admonition of the 
illustrious Washington, springing not more from wisdom 
and foresight, than the purest benevolence, that the 
states should vigilantly guard against any step, which 
should ^^furnish ground for characterizing parties by 
geographical distinctions.^^ Is it not obvious, that the 
rourse thus far pursued by Congress must have this 
tendency? To favor one part of the union more than 
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another will necessarily excite sectional jeatooms, a 
the seeds of discord, and nourish a root of bitterness 
and discontent, inimical to peace^ harmony and good 
government. The safety and happiness of the nation 
depend on the moral as well as the political union of 
the parts, a union of sentiment, feeling, and affection, 
founded on equal rights, privileges, and enjoyments. 
To preserve this union, every state must have the 
ftillest confidence, that all its rights are respected, and 
all its just privileges granted. 

There are, also, other considerations of great weight 
springing out of the importance of learning, especially 
in a government like ours, where the supreme control 
depends on the opinion of the people. Under such cir- 
cumstances, how imporunt is it, that this opinion should 
be enlightened? The representative body of the na« 
tion is drawn together from every part. Hence, it in 
requisite that the means of knowledge should be equal- 
ly scattered, that the balance of advantages derived 
from this source may be preserved. ^^Without ques- 
tion,'' says Bacon, "there is no power on earth which 
sets up its throne in the spirit and souls of men, and in 
their hearts and imaginations, their assent also and be- 
lief, equal to learning and knowledge;^^ and again, 
"there is scarce one instance brought of a disastrous 
government, where learned men have been seated at 
the helm*'^ Now the most certain mode of making 
learned rulers, is to extend as far as possible the influ- 
ence of learning to the people from whom the rulers 
are taken. 

But intelligence not only makes good rulers, it makes 
peaceable citizens. It causes men to have just views 
of the nature, value, and relations of things, the pur- 
poses of life, the tendency of actions, to be guided by 
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purer motives^ to fwm nobler resolutioiis^ and press 
forward to more desirable attainments. Knowledge 
smooths down the roughness^ and tames the native fe- 
rocity of men. The maxim of the poet is true; 

Scilicet ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nee siait esse feros. 

Laws will be obeyed, because they are understood and 
rightly estimated. Men will submit cheerfully to good 
government, and consult the peace of society, in pro- 
pitftioD as they learn to respect themselves, and value 
their own character* These things are the fruit of 
knowledge. But ignorance is a soil, which gives exu- 
berant growth to discords, delusions, and the dark 
treacheries of faction. Ignorance in the people, in 
fact, takes all security from the government While 
ignorant, they are perpetually subject to false alarms 
and violent prejudices, ready to give a loose rein to the 
wild storms of their passions, and prepared to yield 
themselves willing victims to the seductions of every 
ambitious, turbulent, treacherous, and faithless spirit, 
who may choose to enlist them in his cause. Know- 
ledge will work upon this charm with a potent efficacy, 
lay the hideous spectres which it calls up, and pre* 
serve the soundness and growing strength of the social 
and political fabric. 

It should, furthermore, be considered the glory and 
the duty of our national legislature to aid in establish- 
ing morals and religion, both as a means of safety to 
the government, and happiness to the people. The 
first step in accomplishing this purpose, is to fix the 
principles of virtue, and impress the importance of 
religious practice, by enlarging the sphere of mental 
light, touching the springs of curiosity, opening the 
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channels of inquiry, and pouring into the mind new 
materials of thought and reflection. All branches of 
intellectual improvement will lead to moral goodness. 
The mind, which is taught to expatiate throughout the 
works of God, to ascend to the^ heavenly, worlds and 
find. him there, to go into the deep secrets of nature 
and find him there, to examine the wonders of its own 
structure, and look abroad into the moral constitution 
of things, and perceive the hand of an invisible, Al- 
mighty Being giving laws to the whole, will be im- 
pressed with a sense of its own dependence, and feel 
something of the kindling flame of devotion. It is not 
in human nature to resist it. And so the man, who 
begins to study the organization of society, the mutual 
relations and dependencies of its parts, its objects, and 
the duties it imposes on those, who would enjoy its 
benefits, will soon be made to respect its institutions, 
value its privileges, and practise the moral virtues in 
which its very existence consists. The more exten- 
sively these inquiries are encouraged, and these prin- 
ciples inculcated, in the elements of education, the 
greater will be the certainty of moral elevation of 
character, and the brighter the prospects of a virtuous 
and happy community. In regard to religion, igno- 
rance is its deadliest bane. It gathers the clouds of 
prejudice from all the dark comers of the mind, and 
causes them to brood over the understanding, and too 
often the heart, with a dismal, chilling influence. It 
gives perpetuity to error, defies the weapons of argu- 
ment and reason, and is impassive even to the keen 
sword of eternal truth. Religion requires the aid of 
knowledge to be received in its purity, and felt in its 
power. To bring into salutary action these two great 
instruments of human happiness, morals and religion. 

6 
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nothing is of so much importance^ as to multiply the 
facilities of education^ and quicken the spirit of en* 
lightened inquiry. 

Through the medium of education the government 
may give a strong impulse to the arts^ and help to 
huild up the empire of the sciences. Before men can 
invent^ or make profound discoveries^ they must be 
taught to think. Savages never advance a step farther 
in discoveries and inventions^ than they are compelled 
by their wants. The external comforts of civilized 
life depend on the useful arts^ which an improved state 
of the intellect has brought to light In the sciences^ 
and in literature^ we have a vast uncultivated field 
before us. We will not enlarge on so trite a subject^ 
as the value of these noble branches of human im- 
provement^ nor on so obvious a one^ as the immense 
advantages that must flow to us as a nation^ from hav- 
ing them thoroughly cultivated among us. They ought 
to be brought under consideration in connexion with 
this subject; and on every mind^ whose conceptions 
are not narrowed within the most ordinary bounds^ 
they will have a solemn and impressive influence. In 
the arts of traffic^ and the mysteries of gai% we may 
perhaps be contented with the skill we possess. But 
to be contented with our progress in the sciences and 
literature^ and all those attainments^ which chiefly 
dignify and adorn human nature^ would argue an ob- 
tuseness and apathy altogether unworthy of a people^ 
who are blessed with so many political^ civile and local 
advantages of various kinds^ as the inhabitants of the 
United States. 

In closing this article, we are glad to embrace the 
opportunity afforded us, by the subject we have been 
discussing, of saying a few words on the literary en- 
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terprize and efforts of the state^ in which the Repoi^, 
recommending a general appropriation for the aid of 
learning, originated. The legislature of Maryland 
gave eariy attention to the establishment of schools. 
At the session in 1692, an act was passed for the en- 
couragement of learning; and four years afterwards 
.King William's Free School was established at Anna* 
polis, on a very broad and liberal basis. In 1723, a 
school was erected in each of the counties, and the 
fiinds, which had been provided by previous snats for 
the support of schools, were distributed among them 
in equal proportions. Lands were also given in each 
county for the use of the teachers. One source of 
income to the school fund was a tax of twenty shillings 
a poll on all negroes imported into the state, and also 
on all Irish servants who were papists, as the act says, 
^^to prevent the growth of popery by the importation 
of to6 great a number of them into this province.^' 
In these county schools, such children as the visitors 
should select fDr the purpose were required to be taught 
gratis. Thb system, it would seem, was conducted 
with considerable success, and was aided from time to 
time by the patronage of the legislature. 

The school at Chestertown, in Kent county, had 
becoitie so flourishing in the year 1788, that the visitors 
petitioned the legislature to have it formed into a col- 
lege. The petition was granted, and the institution 
took the name of Washington College. The number 
of students at the time of this change was one hundred 
and forty, and was soon afte^ augmented to two hun- 
dred. Buildings were erected at the expense of ten 
thousand pounds taken from the funds, which had been 
procured by private subscriptions. The state granted 
an annual appropriation of twelve hundred and fifty 
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pounds. Two years after, another college was found- 
ed on a similar plan at Annapolis, called St. John's 
College, with which King William's School was incor- 
porated. To this institution was made a yearly grant 
of seventeen hundred and fifty pounds. The same 
act, by which St. John's College was founded, authom^ 
ed a union of this with Washington College, under the 
title of the University of Maryland* 

The acts for founding and incorporating these insti- 
tutions were drawn up with considerable ability, and 
they embrace many sound principles and just views. 
But they are marked mth some radical defects* The 
system of government and discipline was one, under 
which no institution could long exist. Each college 
was under the direction of twenty *four visitors. These 
were required to assemble quarterly at the college to 
examine the students, hear appeals, decide on their 
conduct, and in general, to put the laws in execution. 
Thus all power was virtually taken out of the hands of 
the immediate officers, in whose hands alone it could 
be of any value in preserving necessary subordination^ 
and enforcing wholesome rules of discipline. The 
students would not respect officers, who they knew had 
no authority, and from whose decision they might ap- 
peal on the most trivial occasion to a body of men, who 
could have no more than a very imperfect knowledge 
of the merits of the case, and who at best cpuld be but 
ill qualified to judge. The circumstance of meeting 
so often, and entering into such details, must also have 
contributed rather to diminish, than strengthen the 
interest of the visitors themselves. In addition to 
these evils, the scheme of having a university com- 
posed of colleges in difierent sections of the state, we 
conceive to have been wholly impracticable. The two 
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bodies of visitors were united into One with a ehancellor 
at its head. This body in its united capacity formed 
laws and regulations for the two colleges. But it is 
impossible, in the nature of things, that the interests of 
institutions so far separated could be precisely the 
same. Nor could they act in concert, or promote a 
unity of purpose. Under such circumstances, it is not 
surprising, that this university did not answer the ex- 
pectations of the legislature, nor of the public. So 
liMich dissatirfaction at length prevailed, that in the 
year 1806, the state entirely withdrew its patronage. 
We have heard other reasons assigned, than those we 
have mentioned, such as the spirit of party, unfortunate 
choice of teachers, and local prejudices. These, no 
doubt, had some influence; but we are convinced, that 
no combination of fortunate circumstances could have 
remedied the evils at which we have hinted. Since 
the decision of the Dartmouth College question, it has 
been made a subject of debate, whether the proprietors 
of these colleges cannot regain their former privileges. 
It is urged, that many individuals made large donations, 
with the understanding, that the state was permanently 
pledged to continue the support at first granted. But 
it is so doubtful whether this point can be well sustain- 
ed, that it is not likely any decided step will be taken. 
Although the state was disappointed in the success 
of this institution, it did not slacken its exertions in 
aiding the cause of learning. Its funds were distri- 
buted more largely to the counties. In most of the 
counties, respectable academies have been established, 
which receive annually considerable sums out of the 
state treasury. Each county, we believe, is entitled to 
eight hundred dollars, and some receive more. There 
are instances in which two or more counties have united 
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their resources. Charlotte Hall School is supported in 
this way^ and sustains a high rank. In addition to- 
these grants for academies^ nearly as much more is 
given for common schools. The whole amount of 
money annually expended by the state of Maryland 
for the purposes of education^ exceeds twenty-five 
thousand dollars.'^' 

These details are enough to show^ that the efforts of 
this state in advancing the interests of learning have 
been liberal, honorable, and worthy of the highest 
praise. It has afforded its patronage to several literary 
institutions, by loaning money, granting lotteries, and 



* The foUoving are the AumuX donatkMM, gnntad nt inreient fh>m the treaaiii7 
of the state of Maryland for Academies ia tlie differeot counties. 
To Elkton Academy, • . . Dolls. SOO 

Washington Academy 800 

Talhot Academy, . ; . • . 800 
Charlotte Hall School, .... SOOO 
Frederiek.Coiinty School^ • ... 800 
Garrison Forrest Aeademy, • . . 400 
Franklin Academy, • • • . • 400 
Allegany Comity School, • . • 500 

Centre Yille Acailemy, .... 800 
RockvU^ Academy, .... 800 

Hagers-Town Academy, . • • . 800 
Cambridge Academy, • • . • ^00 

Hillsborough School, 500 

West Nottingham Academy, , . . 500 
St. John's College, • • . • • 1000 
Washington College, • ... 800 
llartbrd County Academy, . • • . 500 

• " DoUs. lS,d0O 

In addition to these grants from the state treasury, the Banks of Maryland 

have been requu«d since the Ist of January 1815, to pay twenty cents on every 

hundred dollars of their capital for the support of common schools. This money 

is paid to commissioners of the School Fund, who are appomted in each county, 

and in the city of Baltimore. 
The Bank capital in the state may be estimated at 7,500,000 dollars, and the 

annual amount for schools derived from this source, according to the above 

ratio, is ..... . DoUs. 15,000 

Add the amount paid out of the state Treasury, 12,200 

Dolls. 27,200 
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other facilities. To Baltimore College it granted a lot- 
tery, which was to yield thirty thousand dollars^ In 
1807, the Medical College was founded in Baltimore, 
"with the privilege of raising forty thousand dollars by 
lottery; and in.l8129 the charter was extended to 
embrace all the departments of science and literature, 
with a privilege subsequently granted of raising one 
hundred thousand dollars more. The institution, with 
this extension of its charter, is called the University of 
Maryland. It consists of four faculties, namely, divi- 
Bity, law^ medicine, and the arts and sciences; and is 
under the control of twenty-eight regents. To obtain 
a degree, students are required to be examined in the 
presence of the regents; and no one can be considered 
a candidate for the degree of bachelor of arts^ till he 
has attended lectures in the university for the space of 
two years, nor for the degree of master of arts, till he 
has attended the same for three years. Tbt medical 
department is the only one. Which has yet gone into 
full operation. As a medical school, this is believed 
to be little inferior to any in the country, and is daily 
rising in reputation. The college building is beautiful 
and spacious, and the lecture rooms remarkably com- 
modious. The chemical apparatus is considered equal, 
if not superior, to any in the United Statesl During 
the last session of the legislature, a loan was granted 
to the University of Maryland, 4md it is hoped, that all 



Hence it appears, ihat the state pays annually' {Toefi/jf seven thmtsaiidtroo hundred 
dollars for the support of Colleges, Academies, and Schools. 

The distribution of the money derived from the Bai\ks ts peculiar; — it is 
4iTaded into equal poitions among the nineteen counties, altliongh the po« 
pulation of some of the counties is five times as large as that of others. 
And the fond appropriated for the county of Baltimore is divided equally between 
th'e city and the county, although the population of the city is nearly double that 
of the county. 
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the departments will before long be brought at least 
into partial operation. The professor of divinity^ Rev. 
Dr. Wyatt, has given a few lectures^ but no regular 
course. The professor of law^ Mr. Hoffman^ is pre- 
paring a course of lectures^ which, if we may judge 
from the syllabus he has published^ will do honor to 
the university^ and justify the expectations, which have 
been raised by the favorable evidences of his talents 
and qualifications exhibited in his work on the study 
of the law.* 

St. Mary's College in Baltimore was empowered by 
the legislature in 1805 to admit students to degrees^ 
and grant diplomas. This is a highly respectable in- 
stitution, and has sent forth some of our first literary 
men. It is under the direction of the Catholics, but 
no religious test is required to enjoy its privileges, or 
obtain a degree. It is, indeed^ a fact, which redounds 
much to the honor of the state, that in all its charters 
to literary institutions, from the time of its first acts^ 
it is formally and explicitly stated, that no distinctions 
shall be made in favor of any religious sentiments, but 
that students, professors, visitors, and regents, shall be 
taken from all denominations and be admitted to equal 
privileges.! 

* See a review of Hoffinan's Coiine of Legal Stadj, N. A. ReyieWy toI. vi. 
p. 45. 

fThe following is the second section of the act foanding the present Univer- 
aity of Maryland; **The said University shall be founded and maintained for 
ever on the most liberal plan, for the benefit of students of every eoontry and 
every religioas denomination, who shall be freely admitted to equal privileges and 
advantages of education, and to all the honors of the University, aocordiog to 
their merit, without requiring or enforcing any civil or religious test, urging their 
attendance upon any particular plan of religious worship or service; iK>r shall 
any preference be given to the choice of a Provost, Professor, Lecturer, or other 
officer of said University, on account of his particular religious professions, but 
Kgard shall be solely had to his moral character, and other neoessary qualifica- 
tions to fill the place for which he shall be chosen." 
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It is a complaint^ we believe^ of most of the states 
at the souths which have made donations for the aid of 
schools and colleges, that the money has not produced 
so good and extensive effects, as was desired and rea- 
sonably expected. This subject deserves serious at* 
tention. We are confident, that the munificence of the 
state legislatures has been much greater th%n is ge- 
nerally imagined. A statement of the amount of do- 
nations in the several states, for a number of years 
past, and the manner in which they have been applied^ 
would be a valuable document. It would afford a clue 
to the cause of failure in particular cases, and lay a 
foundation for a more judicious and beneficial manage- 
ment. We suspect the grounds of complaint may be 
traced to two sources; a deficiency of qualifications in 
the persons to whom the disposal of money is entrusted^ 
and a want of proper care in selecting teachers. 

Before we wholly close this article, we beg leave 
earnestly to recommend the principal subject of it to the 
attentionof the American public at large, and indivi* 
dually of the state governments in our own neighbor- 
hood, who cannot, we think, acquit themselves of un- 
faithfulness to the interests of their constituents, if they 
do not imitate the laudable example of the legislature 
of Maryland, in pursuing so important and just a 
claim. We need not, any more than the Committee of 
the Senate of Maryland, the framers of the Report 
before us, disclaim the idea of looking with jealousy 
on the appropriations for education in the new states. 
We would sooner double than diminish them. But we 
must also be permitted to say, what experience^ we 
believe, has already shown in some of these states, 
that the appropriations are likely, in the new states 
themselves, from hasty and injudicious application, and 



dit gnerAl inMfttointy of pockety, to )it almost wholly 
unjpifDduetiv*^ of ony pfsnDapent utiUtjf while by ev 
jbndiiig ih^m tp tho older stutea, where there are 
dfoady flouriahing 09tabli8hiiients for educatioa capa* 
bio of f9rming ^ nucleus for farther increase, the 
ffMtmt bfspefit |upi4 ^oppp* would result to oqr commo^ 
coimtry*^ In conclusion, we cannot but ei^press our 
gratitu4# to the legi9lature of Maryland for iJie enter- 
priso and perw^veranco with which they, have brought 
forward 9Qi4 pursued this claim^ and to the chairman of 
their committei^, Mr. Maxcy, for the forcible and ccm* 
^dfr*toform vi ^hif^ the Rop^w^ts ape drawn up- 
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BELIEF IN THE TRINITY. 



Although I have finished the examination of your 
Reply, I do not think proper to dismiss the subject, till 
I have considered two or three other points intimately 
connected with it, and which, in substance, if not in 
form, you have embraced. You started, as we have 
seen, with a loud and unqualified charge against the 
morals of unitarians. When you were met on this 
ground, and required to make your charge good, you 
dexterously changed your position without apology or 
explanation, and renewed your attack not on the charac- 
ter, but the opinions of the persons, against whom your 
assault had been directed. This, to be sure, was a 
virtual acknowledgement of the haste, and indiscretion, 
and want of wisdom, with which your first asseverations 
were hazarded, but it was hardly that open avowal of 
mistake, and of unconscious injury, which, in a case of 
so much importance, candour and the christian temper 
would seem to demand. 

After releasing yourself with happy facilily from thb 
topic, which was the only one at first claiming discus- 
sion, the single object of your Reply was to draw as 
revolting a picture as possible of the immoral and irre* 
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ttgiou$ tendency of the unitarian prinriples. When 
yon found facts too stubborn to be moulded into such 
shapes as jou desired, your sagacity was not long in* 
discovering the convenience of going into the region of 
faith and opinion, where the road is more broad , and^ 
the license less restricted. To this point I have endea- 
voured to confine myself, as far as the subjects brought 
under discussion would admit. The tendency of the- 
calvinistic doctrines, which were particularly specified 
in your Reply, has been examined, and compared witlv 
the tendency of the unitarian sentiments comprising 
similar objects. The same course I propose to pursue- 
in regard to the Trinily^ and the AtonmnetiL To the 
former of these tlie present letter shall be devoted. 

As the doctrine of the trinity embraces no moral 
precepts, nor immediate rules of action, its good or evil 
tendency must depend on the power it exerts in ^ving 
a tone and bias to the mind favourable or unfavourable 
to juat notions of the Deity, to the reception of moral 
truthj a reverence for the known laws of God, a res- 
pect for the voice of conscience, and a habitual fVame 
of piety and benevolence. It lias a very remote bear* 
ing, if any at all, on the clearness and obligation of 
the preceptive and practical part of religion. Trinita- 
rians and unitarians are equally convinced of the divine 
origin, and absolute truth of evepy thing which the Sa- 
viour taught? they equally consider all his^ ordinances 
and precepts as imposing commands, which must be im- 
plicitly obeyed. Hence it is, that neither a belief, nor 
disbelief of the doctrine has any tendency to diminish 
or strengthen the authority of the christian religion, as 
it relates to the necessity of obedience, repentance, 
reformation, and a holy life* 




W« are not kevee to infer, 1&»t tte trimtjr i* «& error 
•f no consequence* All error is injnriouSr Of truth 
we can say with certainty, that it will always lead t^ 
good ends; error, on, the contrary, however innocent in 
itself, must W pernicious in its results^ It cannot be 
doubted,, that many christians haTC been good and pioue 
with erroneous creeds, hut it is a case equally induhita- 
Me, that they would have been better with true ones. 
The criminalily, and the evil of error are very different 
things; a man is compelled to believe according to his 
convictions; he may be deceived; many evih may fol- 
low from this deception, but no crime can be attached, 
unless there has been a culpable indolence, Vnt a per- 
verted will; or some unhallowed purpose in forming 
opinions. A belief in the trinity involves no crime j 
its iniquity consists in its evil consequences; it ob- 
scures the perfections of the Deity, obstructs the cur- 
rent of devotional feeling,. perplexes the hinnbfe inquirer 
after truth, and ihus essentially impairs the means and 
motives of a rational worship, practical piety and rita\ 
godliness. 

In attemptingto trace out the tendency of the trinitj, 
it is importa*nt t» attain some definite nadons> of ikt 
doctrine itself and here we shall be forced to encoun- 
ter muck d^culty at the very outset. It would be no 
easy task ta enumerate the parties into which the advo- 
cates for this doctrine have been divided, from the time 
of its origin to- the present day, and the opposing 
schemes which they have invented to bring it within 
the compass of the hmnan faculties. They have not yet 
approached so near to a similacity of views as to agree 
in a definition. One of the heaviest censures affected 
to be passed by the orthodox on unitarians, is, that they 
" 1* 
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do not agree in explaining their own opinions. Before 
this point is insisted on anj fiirther, we should be glad 
if trimtariaiia themselves would unite in some commoti 
explanation of the doctrine, which they profess to think 
the most important in religion; or at least show some 
good reason, why we are to reverence as a fundamental 
article of faith^ a doctrine, which cannot be defined in 
i»cripture language, and which is confeised to be unia- 
telligible, and inexplicable. The truth is, that no plan 
has been devisied, which was not incumbered witli so 
many insurmountable diMculties, that few minds could 
be induced to receive it in that shape^ Hence plans 
have been multiplied, the powers of invention and com- 
bination have been put in requisition, till the theories 
of the trinity have become as numerous as Uie writers 
by whom it has been attempted to be explained.* 

* TKe ToUowing esti^AQt from Spsirks' Letters an the FrotesUnt 
Episcopal Church, [[>* 145] will illustrate the nbove remarks, and eit* 
hihit the vJewa or iome of tlie Eugliah "wnttra, eoaeerutQg the 
trinltj* 

^'Firitt, the AtlmaiiiianA^ among w^hom^ were Dr^ Waterland, Vir, 
Ta^lor^ and prnbabl} Ardibbhop Seeker, from the encommm he 
puisnes on ihe AlhauoaiaD Creed, [Works, tot. vj. p. 126] mMlDUuD^ 
that the trinity eotigists of three ilistmety iadeptfnclent, and ef|ual per* 
«oDB, constitatmgoiie aiid the tame Uodi or, hv other words^ thflt 
Hhe P'Htlier h Almighty, the Son is Almighty, Um Holj Ghott It 
Almighty) and yet, lb ere lU'e not three Atmighties, bui one Al-p 
mighty/ 

*■* HeCQiuUtf ^mtiordinglo Mr, How*i theory, there are three drt- 
tinet, inteiligcTit bvposta&ee, each baTioga distinct iDtellifent nature^ 
\mited iti some ineiplitHble manuei', so as to make one God in ^me- 
V hat the Sftmu way as the corporal, semitive, and laiellectual fitcul- 
tks are united to Lbrmone nrnni- 

"77«n%, Dr. Wall is vaa an advoente for the Sabelliftn hypotheSW( 
and held that the three pei^ns in the trinity were only ti»ree fmdf9 
or rei<Uwi«j whieh the Deity htavi to hU creatures. This, also^ wia 
|»rohably the opinma of Ai*hhiaiKn* Tiilotson, 

^'Fmirthly, Bt$Uop Pearioa tupp<Jied the Father to be an underiTfi^ 



Amidst this cliftos of incertitude and varietj, a few 
landmarks may be discerned, which seem to have serv- 
ed, as common guides; and the numerous schemes to 
which die prolific invention of theologians has given 
birth, may all be arranged, perhaps, without much vio- 
lence, Jinder two genend ones, the Sabellian, and the 
l^eraonaL The former teaches a trinity of modes in 
the Deity, the latter a trinity of beings. The modalists 
have succeeded in establbhing a trinity in name, and in 
destroying it in reality, for there is no more reason for 

essence, and the Son to have received every thing hy communicationi 
from God the Father. 'There can he hat One pei-son,* says he, *orl^ 
ginally of himself subsisting in that infinite Being, heeause a plural i^ 
ty of more persons, so subsisting, would necessarily infer a rauUi - 
plicity of Gods.' The Son possessed the whole divine nature Ij 
communication, not by participation, and in sufeh a way, that he was 
as really God, as the Father. See Bishop Pearson's Exposition of 
the Creed, Oxford. 1792, vol. 1. p. 157, 217. Bnhop BuU and l>r, 
Owen adopted a similar theory. 

**Fifihltf, in the system of Dr. Thomas Burnet, the Father is a 
self-existing Being, ti»c Son and Spirit are depaident; but so united, 
that divine perfections and worship may be ascribed to each. 

'^Si^ctMy, Mr. Baxter defines the three divine persons to be wi*- 
dom, power, and love; and illustrates his meaning by the viUU power ^ 
intellect, and will, in tlie soul of man, and by motion, light, and heai 
in the sun. For thb explanation he was indebted to the sharpened 
wits of the schoolmen. 

**Sevenihlif, Bishop Burgess supposes the three persons of the 
Deity to make one God, but does not allow, that these persons are 
three beings. He makes out his position by the following syllogism* 
'The Scriptures declare, that there is only one God; the same 
Scriptures declare, Uiat there are three omnipresent persons; but 
there cannot be two omnipresent beings; therefore the three omni- 
present persons can be only one God.' According to this hypothesis, 
the trinity is made up of three nouentities. 

«JSr^A/%, Bishop Gastrell says, 'The three names of God, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, must denote a three-fold difference, 
or dbtinction, belonging to God, but such as is consistent with the 
oni^ aod simplieity of the divine natures for each of these includes 
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supposing the Deity to exist in three modes, than in three 
hundred. As neither the unity » nor the attributes of 
God, are affected by this sjatsms it differs in no essen- 
tial respect from unilananism; its bearing is nearly the 
same on the object of worshipj and means of piety ^ 

Another general scheme, or rather a substitute for a 
scheme, hau lately grown up, and gained much popular- 
ity. It is that wliich shrouds the trinity in a myUery^ 
This is a last re sort j it rejects the aid of reason, and 
throws an impenetrable veil of obacutity over revelation- 
It isj nevertheless, founded on a principle of universal 

the xofmle itlsa of God and a^meifdng more. So far as ihey exprets 
iKc naiure ot Cloil, thvy hU ^ilfqiifttel)F and eiinGtly liguify iUe same. 
Jt is llic iidiriiSoi>»1 »i^iQc«lbn, ^hkli m«kc« nil the ditlinctjoti bc^ 
twet-n tlicm*' A(5«iirtlmg to Bishop Gftstrell, then^ Hhe Father in- 
chitk's ihe \*liti!c UJta ot" (jod, and sometliing mni^ej the Son in- 
cluflt'S the \vtiot<^ idea of God^ and sdmcthing^ more*, the Holy Ghost 
Inelwkft Ihe vrLoLe idea of God, and somethings more j while alto— 
j^lhtr, ihc r^iihcr, die Son^aud the Hoi j Ghost make one entire 
CiodjHnd no more,' See BeUlvam's Reply to Div xMojsej, Loiidoo, 
18llt, p.53. 

"JVTwfA/^, a scheme, which eertaiiily vie* with, snj other for tio- 
vcltj, ia that lately ndvaiietd hy Mr. Htbti*, in his Bainptoa Le&* 
lures. He has ma tie the mai-vellous discoruryj ihat the sc<iOnd aud 
diiL-d pei-sons in the Lrinity are no other than the angel Michael aad 
GubricL It was the scoond person ^ who conversed with Moiea on 
Mount Sinsi| aud the third pei^on, w ho eonatituted the Jewjah^ Shc- 
kiimh. See He^hfLL'^a Eampton Lectures, preached before the tuiWeiv 
^jty ol QnLroi d, 1 ai 5, Eicc. iv. p. 211, ^S4, To clear up thb pouit, Lh« 
lecturer levies moat litavilj upou the Jewish Rabbiea, the Targuras, 
the Mahometan Doctor*, aud the aucieui PVthera. Appendix to sea. 

iv. p, aiuwaso. 

^^ Lastly i I will menttoa oaly one scheme mow, -whifth is that of 0r- 
Sljerlock. He says, *Tlut Fiithei'i Son, and Holy Ghoat^ are aa realljr 
disLinct person 3 f aA Veter^ Jamesy and J olio; each of which is God» We 
must allow each pei'^on to be a God-- 'Fhestg three inhnite minds are 
distinguiahed, Justus thrtie or^sated mind* are, by self-coosciousneavi 
and hj mnutal «on»iounie9>> ea«h person of theM has the ^hv^ 



appncation; whenever yoa are perplexed in any arga- 
ment, or caught between the ^ping horns of a dilem- 
ma, you have only to cry <mt, a mystery:, and your victo- 
ry is accomplished^ you are encased in an armour of 
adaman^t; and may exult with great composure over the 
weakness of your antagonist;, who^ caui wield no other 
weapons, than such as are supplied by common sense, 
reason, and plain truth. No one, it is presumed, ever 
put on thi» armour till he found these weapons inade- 
quate to his purpose. A mystical revelation is a con- 
tradiction in termsrand a mystical trinity, whatever else? 
it may mean, can never miean a revealed trinity. Just 
in proportion as you detect mysteries in the Gospel, or 
doctrines, which were professedly taught as revealed 
truths of the greatest importance, but not intended to 
be understood, just so far you will find reasons to dis- 
trust the divine authority of the religion of the Saviour, 
and to disrespect its author. What there is in a myste- 
ry especially conducive to morals and piety, must be left 
to the wisdom of the initiated to develope. 

The kind of tdnify, to wUeh my future remarks will 
be directed, is that contained in the Confession of Faith, 
and whieh I ccHiceive to i^proach nearer than either of 
the others to an undisguised exposition of the doctrine. 
'<In the unity of the godhead, l&ece be three persons 
oi one substance, power, and eternity; God the Father,. 
God the Son, and God the Holy G&ost."^ As a general 

wisdom , power, aud goodness of Uie other two.' This scheme differs- 
iittle from tlie A thanasian, except in beings more dear and definite." 

For a more fuU aoeoont of the above statements, see Doddrige'a 
liCfttures, P. vii. prop. 132.— Lindsey's Apology, p. 63.— Adams'» 
Dictionary of Religions, p. 291.— Worcester's Trinitarian Review,, 
No. I.— Reply to Moysey, p. 32. 123.— Rees' Cycl. Art. Trinity. 

* Confession of Faith, chap. ii. § 3. 
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definition, this seeitis sufficientlj clear. Every one, 
probablfi ^ho assents to it, has views peculiar to himself 
respecting the nature and relations of the Father, Sod* 
and Holj Spirit^ yet all suppose them to be three dis- 
tinct beings, and that each being is God. It is no part 
of my present object to inquire how it could be brought 
to pass, that three beings, each of whom is God, could 
make one being, and one God; or how there could be 
three beings, each of whom is God, and not he three 
Gods* 1 am eo^ged with the tendency, and not with 
the truth, or consistency of this doctrine,* 

In the first place, the notion of the trinity destroys 
the simplicity of worship, and essentially weakens all 
the good effects, which we may expect to derive from a 
pure and spiritual devotion. If there be one precept in 
the Scriptures, more positive than any other, it is, that 
the undivided homa^ of men is due to one bi:ixg, 
to the Supreme God alone. It was the command of uur 
Saviour himself, "Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou ser^^e,'* "True worshippers," 
he tells ns> **shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
trutli<"t We are to adore and reverence him as our 
Creator, to praise him as the source of all goodj to love 
and thank him for his paternal care and kindness* As 
he is the sole author of all things, he is to receive our 
sole homage, submission, gratitude. In the dispensa- 

* Dr* S<}uUt wiioustj' diaf!OuT>S€9 on lln* aubjf^ot m folio wb. "That 
Any 01 it slioulc! be both fathcf and son to the same person, produce 
liiiiiBelf, be wiu&e and tfieci too, and && the copy give heing to iti 
oiigUml, Beenvs at first sight so vpty strangt: flJid unaccountabk, that 
weiNs it not to be adoi'etl as « mifnterf/^ it woultl be exploded aa «t 
f07iiraiIkimi.^''^So\iiVs Sermous, vol* iii. p- liOj Loud, 1711* 

t Malt. k. 10.— Job n, iv. 23, 
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tions of providence, and in the christian religion, no fea- 
ture is so striking, as that which manifesto the existence 
of one supreme object of worship, one God of Infinite 
perfections, who claims all our services. 

How do we retain this great characteristic of our re- 
ligion, in what respect do we obey the com ma mis of 
Christ, when we make three objects of worship, when we 
lift up our voices in adoration and prayer to three sepa- 
rate beings, and address them each as the supreme, self- 
existent, independent God? When you offer prayers to 
God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Gliost, 
let it be admitted, that you do not consider them thiec 
Gods> although each is called God; you muat, notwith- 
standing, have a notion of three distinct beings at tJie 
time of your devotions, and address them as such. You 
worship three Gods in form and imagination, that is, 
in reality, so far as your conceptions of the Deity pre- 
sent an object to the understanding. 

You do not see God, and you must worship him unfler 
such properties, as you are able to conceive and combine 
to form his nature and character. If you have in your 
mind three separate beings, possessing eacli the same 
properties as the others, and address them as separate^ 
equal beings, and under different titles, it is perfectly 
certain, that the nature of your worship, and its eifects 
•n the mind and charactet, will be precisely the same, as 
if you acknowledged yourself to be worshipping three 
Gods. From this kind of worship, two evils of no common 
magnitude follow; first, the crime of disobeying a divine 
command, in not acting the part of "true worshippers," 
who, our Saviour tells us, worship the Father; second- 
ly, all the practical ill consequences, which flow from 
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liiaving three objects of religious worsKip inBtead of 
-one,* 

Umtarians aToid these evils by adhering rigidly ttj 
simplicity aud unity in their worship. With them, God 
is believed to be one being; they worship faim in his un- 
divided and infinitely perfect character; their lore Oiiid 
gratitude, adoration and reverence, confidence and joy, 
all centre in him. They dare not ascribe to any other 
being the honours and glory, which the Scriptures every 
where command us to render to the Father. They adore 
hia goodness for the means, which he has provided for 
our salvation through the instructions of his Son. They 
honour Christ as the appointed Saviour, whom God en- 
dowed in an eminent degree with the gifts of his spirit, 
witli the strength of his power, with the light of his wis- 
dom and truth; they feel towards him all the veneration, 
gratitude, and affection, which his heavenly office, hie 
sublime instructions, his trials and sufferings justly de- 
mand; but they do not worship him as God^^ because the 
Scriptures teach, and reason verifies the truth, that 
there is but "one God, the j-ather,'* who requires our 

* The follow Iijg extract ifl from^the Ulanj used in th^ Epucop&l 
>Cbarch< 

**0 God, the Futher of Heaveti,hAVGiiier«7 upon ua, miserable aiu. 
new. 

"O Ckid, the Sooj Bi;deemer of the world, have merej apon na, 
miserahle tinners* 

*^0 God, the Hal J Ghost, procecdiug frQin the Falber »nd the Sfm, 
have mercy upori us, mUerable sJnnerA* 

"O holy, i^lorioDB, aDd b1 eased Trinity, three persoiu mnd one God, 
havB mercy upon ua, mia^rahle sinners^ " 

If we are to undet^tand language in Ha ^cqitimon ftc^piatios, the 
above ei tract inculcates the worship of fonr God*- The Fudiex, the 
Son, Ihe Holj Spirit, mad the Trinity, at^ here worshipped separate- 
! j, and reepetttively under tbc title of God, 
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unceasing and undivided service. Jesus himself alway^s 
prayed to the Father, and said to his disciples in terms 
which it would seem impossible to mistake, <<in thatdaj 
ye shall ask me nothing; whatsoever ye shall ask the 
FATHER in my name, he will give it you."* Can you 
have a plainer declaration, that the Father only is to be 
worshipped? From views like the above, unitarians ar« 
strengthened in the belief that their system of faitii is 
true, that it has greatly the advantage of the trinitarian 
scheme in securing a pure and scriptural worship, pro- 
moting love to God, and kindling the fervour of a 
steady piety. 

Again, the trinitarian faith not only makes the Son 
equal with the Father, sharing the same glory, and enti- 
fled to the same homage and love, but actually raises 
him higher, and clothes him with a more adorable, 
lovely, and beneficent character. It is an important 
part of this system, that man, by transgression, was 
"bound over to the wrath of God, and curse of the law.'t 
Under this state of wrath, the Father was resolved to 
have vengeance on his weak and offending children, and 
would not suffer his anger to be appeased except by the 
sacrifice of the Son, who offered himself a willing victim 
to temper the vindictive rage, which threatened destruc- 
tion and torment to the whole human race. It is to the 
compassion and benevolence of the Son alone, that wc 
are indebted for the mercy of God. We owe it not to 
the purpose of the Father, that we have not been con- 
sumed by his anger; the Son is the voluntary, the unas- 
sisted author of our rescue, and in this character is 
worthy of our supreme homage at the expense of every 
sentiment and feeling of love, gratitude, and reverencej 
* John xvi. ^. t Confessioa of Faith, chap. vi. §6. 
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to whicU God^ acting the pai-t of a Father, would be* 
entitled* What good tendeticy on the practical morals 
and piety of Christiana do yon discover in a doctrine, 
which blots out all the moral attributes of tlie Deity, 
makefl hini an aiigiy, vindictive, and cruel being, and- 
clothes anotlier wit!i tJie ensigns of his supremacy and 
perfection? ^Vhat do you find in such a doctrine, which; 
is calculated to quicken devotion, provoke to good 
works, establish charity, or to invigorate any of the 
christian virtueii? 

Moreover, the notion that Christ was God destroys 
the force of his example. One of the most encoura- 
ging assurances, that the precepts of the Gospel are 
Huited to our nature, condition, and improvement, is ex- 
hibited in the conduct of Jesus^ We read the history 
of his life, attend him amidst the perils he encountered, 
the sufferings he endured j we contemplate with admir- 
ation the immaculate purity of his character, his disre- 
gard of the world- and its attractions^ we behold his 
piety, benevolence, meekness, forbearance; we discover 
in his life a perfect illustration of his doctrines and pre- 
cepts> To this character we look as an illustrious 
model of moral excellence, at once commanding our 
imitation, and serving as a guide to our steps. 

All this is a delusion if Christ were the Supreme 
God; no points of resemblance exist between God and 
man, from which the example of the former can be 
made a motive of action to the latter. If Christ were- 
God, it cost him nothing to resist temptation; for be 
could not be tempted. That he refrained from sin un- 
der many trying circumstances is no proof, that we can 
refrain under similar ones. According to the trinita- 
rian theory, therefore, the example of Christ was totally 
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'withcmt value, for it was impossible for him to be any 
other tiian a holy being; and in practising liia exalted 
"Tirtiies he was only yielding a necessary compliance 
mth the principles and laws of his nature. 

This result is adverse to the account given by the 
apostles. St. Paul says, <'It behooved him to be made in 
all things like unto his brethren;" and tUat, **he was in 
all points tempted like as we are."* In thh character 
'his spotless example is such as we may and ought to 
tbllow. He was made like us, "touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities," tempted as we are, and exposed 
to the same evils and trials. He was without sin, not 
because it was impossible for him to sin, but because he 
exercised with an unfailing resolution and tirmness the 
power he possessed of resisting temptation, moderating 
his desires, and complying ¥dth all the divine Lawsj the 
perfection of his clmracter consisted in his deeds of 
ractive piety and goodness. All men have a Bimilar 
power, and are capable of similar deeds; not in tlie 
«ame degree, but of the same kind. Hence the example 
of Christ is adapted to the human condition, and afi'ordB 
a motive to the obedience of his laws; the moment you 
•suppose him to be God, the example and the motive 
vanish. 

Much ingenuity has been exercised in attempts to 
remove this difficulty, by striving to make it appear^ 
that Christ was God and man united; but even admit- 
ting the fact of this inexplicable union, which seems to 
iiave been at first devised for the purpose of reconciling 
•discrepances^ it does not take away the difficulty in the 
.present instance. The apostle speaks of ''one Lord 
*Je8US>Christ>" and of ''one mediator between God and 
^ Heb. ii. 17, iv. 15. 
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men*'' However his nature was constituted, he wa« 

one being. If he was God, he must have possessed all 
the attributes and perfections of God; if he could be 
tempted in his human nature, he possessed an unlimited 
power of rei^istance in the divine, a power, which no 
human being, nor any other being but God, could pos- 
ses&p Hi& perfection as God could not be obscured by 
adding the liuman nature; nor bj this appendage waa 
he brought any nearer in his moral attributes and capa- 
city to the condition of man. It is still the example of 
God, which we behold in his life, an example, which we 
have neither power nor hope to imitate. 

This doctrine of two natures, whicli is a main prop 
in the edifice of the trinity, is not every where so pas* 
sive and incfflcient It fails of any good effects where 
its aid is most needed by its advocates; in other quar- 
ters it is active and desolating; it renders useless all 
mles of interpretation, and makes the language of 
Christ ambiguous and contradictory. It represents 
him as speaking in two clmracters, sometimes as God, 
sometimes as man, without intimating in which char- 
acter. Pursue this notion to its consequences; as man 
he might be mistaken like other men; he has in no sin- 
gle instance given a hint by which we can be certain in 
which character he spoke, but he uniformly acted and 
conversed as one being, possessed of one nature, and 
sustaining one character. By what rule shall we judge? 
One reads his words, and says it is God that speaks; 
another says it is man. Who shall decide? Or how 
shall it be proved, that he did not utter the language, 
and speak witJi the wisdom of man only, when he pub- 
lished the doctrine of a future state, or any other of the 
doctrines of revelation. Do you say, that the divine 
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natare alwaj^ controlled the human in these casesr 
How do you know? You can only decide by your arbi- 
trary <^inion, and every man may do tlie same. That 
is, no other rule appears tiian the fancy, caprice, and 
prejudices of men. In short, this doctrine of the double 
nature of Christ introduces uncertainty and confusion 
into the whole scheme of revelation; it leaves no safe 
ground for the humble christian to stand on; it carrieis 
destruction equally to the moral precepts, and revealed 
doctrines of the gospel. 

Trinitarians are apt to dwell much on the humility of 
Christ in descending from the glory of the heavens, 
taking up his abode with men, submitting to the pains 
and hardships of a life of sufferings on earth, for the no* 
ble and benevolent purpose of procuring the salvation 
of mankmd. They make this a ground of love and af- 
fectionate gratitude, and conceive that the ardour and 
i^ects of their emotions are nrach increased, by the con- 
viction of the supreme deity of Christ^ But how can 
they talk of the humility of the unchangeable GodP 
Can the Being, who is the same from everlasting to 
everlasting, and whose perfections are as immutable as 
his nature, can such a Being humble himself, lay aside 
his attributes, and take upon him the nature of a frail, 
sinful man? Such a supposition is at war with every 
dictate of the understanding, and every feeling of tlie 
heart; in this view the humiliation of Christ is imagina- 
ry; it is impossible; it affords no rational incitements 
of love, sympathy, or gratitude. But "it is our belief, 
that Christ's humiliation was real and entire, that the 
whole Saviour, and not a part of him suftered, that his 
crucifixion was a scene of deep and unmixed agony- 
As we stand round his cro9S> our minds are not distract^ 
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^, nor our sensibility weakened, by contemplating him 
as composed of ii)C(mi|^ruouB and infinitely diftering 
minds, and as having a balance of intinite felicity. We 
recognise, in the dying Jesus, but one mind. This, we 
think, renders his sufferings, and his patience and love 
in bearing them, incomparably more impressive and af- 
fecting, than the system we oppose,*** Here are just 
and forcible reasons for being deeply affected with the 
humiliation and sufferings of Christ; we consider him a 
being who was capable of suffering, and who voluntarily 
submitted to it for our sake. 

One reason more shall be added, why tlve trinity has 
in unfavourable tendency with respect to piety ani 
moral excellence. It is allowed by all christians, that a 
special object of the Mesaiahship of Jesus, was to make 
known and confirm the certainty of a future atate^ to 
t^en the prospects of immortality, and to fit men for an 
existence in another world. All our hopes as ehristiaos 
are built on the belief of a resurrection of the dead, and 
-another state of being. Whence do we derive this belief? 
Wholly from the death and resurrection of Christ; ac- 
cording to the reasoning of the apostle, "If tliere be no 
resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen; and if 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses 
of God; because we have testified of God, that hi© rais- 
ed up Christ; whom he raised not up, if so be the dead 
rise not-^^t Here, it seems, the resurrection of men 
is argued from the resurrection of Chri&t, What force 
would be in this argument, if Christ were God; or what 
possible reason should we have for the consoling belief, 

• Her. Dr. Cti&nhing\ Ordination ijerniorti at Baltimore^, p, 26, 
t iCor. ;iv. I3j 14, 15, 
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-ffiat we shall revive from the sleep of death, because he 
has revived, ''and become the first fruits of them that 
slept?" For if God, or, which is the same thing, a person 
who was truly God, coidd havedied and arisen from the 
dead, we cannot hence infer, that we shall rise, any more 
Aanrthat we can create ourselves anew,.or do any other 
act of ommpotence- Take the character which the 
apostle gives of Christ; consider him as subject from his 
nature to sufibing and death, as acting by the power of 
tiie Fathep,.uid not of himself; believe his own words 
when he speaks of his depend^ice, his limited know- 
ledge and faculties; the argument then becomes an irre- 
ristible one. As God raised him from the dead, we have 
as convincing a proof as we can have, that he will raise 
us likewise; and on tiiis substantial ground rests ouv 
hope of fiitupe safety and glory.. 

The weight and value of. this argument are increased, 
when- it is considered as frimishing a motive to obedience 
and holiness. If any thing will subdue the hardness of 
fte sinner's heai^t, and awaken him to a sense of the folly 
and danger of sin; if any thing will quicken the sensi- 
bility of conscience, and' knpitess the laws of heaven on 
the understanding, R b the certainty of a future judg-- 
ment, a state of beii^ where justice will raise her impar- 
tial scales, and'awaxtl to each Ihe precise measure of his 
deserts. The strength of this motive, and its influence- 
on tlie nsdnd and practice of every individual, will be in^ 
exact proportion to the conviction, he feels, that the souB 
will exist hereafter, receive a just retribution from its 
Maker, know the pains of depravity and vice, and the 
joys of conscious innocence and purity^ The system of- 
finith, which adds the greatest force to the argument foK^ 
a^resurrection, will be the best calculated to ^ve efficacyr 
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to this motive, and thui advance the great purpose of tike 

chmtian religion; but from what has been said, it is 
quite obvious that the trinity, even if it be true, lends 
no help to such a system. 

I Have thus taken a short view of the influence of the 
trinity on some of the prominent principles of christiaii 
faith and practice. With wliat accuracy it has been done^ 
I willinj^ly leave to be decided by the candour and 
judgment of every reader; I have been obliged to con- 
tent myself with hints only, but they embrace a compass 
of argument, in which may be included almost every 
branch and article of the orthodox faith. The trinity ie 
a kind of trunk, which gives being and nourishment to 
the whole; and to me it would seem, that the evil con- 
sequences of tliis doctrine, if they were not checked by 
others more rational in their nature, and practical in 
their tendency, would overthrow the whole system of 
revelation, and leave nothing but a heartless infidelity 
or gloomy skepticism behind. The doctrine of the di- 
vine unity, in its simple form, is encumbered with none 
of these evils; it admits tJie authority of Jesus, and all he 
has revealed, taught, commanded, and promised, to op- 
erate with undiminished power on the understanding 
and affections of believers- 

My next letter will be on the atonement. 
Yours, 
A UNITARIAN OF BALTIMORE- 
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Sir, 

In my first letter I incidentallj mentioned the names 
of several persons, whose lives and characters, it was 
thought, afforded no feeble testimony to the incorrect- 
ness of your charges of immorality and irreligion 
against unitarians. I was so unfortunate, however, at 
to select a few names to which you have taken great ex- 
ceptions. Among these you specify Clayton, Hoadly, 
Chillingworth, Law, Blackburne; and your principle of 
selection would embrace Dr. Samuel Clarke, and all 
others, who were unitarians, and at the same time be- 
longed to the English Church. You are amazed, that any 
one should refer to such men as examples of morality. 
**! am astonished,** you say, "and know not how men, 
whom I am compelled to consider as honest and sin- 
cere themselves, can so far suffer their zeal to triumph 
over their prudence, I had almost said over their moral 
sense, as to claim such associates.** It is presumed, that 
all your readers, who know any thing of the characters 
of these persons, have been equally astonished, that 
your own "zeal should so far triumph over your pru- 
dence/* as to suffer you to arraign before your individual 
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judgrnent^ and condemn^ with a latitude of cetisure 
amauiititig almost to reprobation, men^ who have been 
umversally admired for their talents, and revered for 
their virtues. 

Since joo have thus ventured, in terms the most se- 
rious, to impeach the characters of persons, who have 
alwajs been considered not less an ornament to the 
cbrislian profession^ than worthy exam plea of the good 
influences of the unitarian faith, it becomes my iluty 
to examine ih^ fact in regard to their morals and lives, 
and also to inquire into the groundi of jour impeaeh- 
menl If, indeed, it can be made out, that these were 
bad men. and usf^d religion only as a cloak for worldly 
and wicked purposes, as you would aeem to insinuate! 
then it must he confessed, that the argument in favour 
of the moral tendency of unitarianism is rather weaken- 
'^d than confirmed by appealing to their example. Bnt 
' if the contrary be true, and they be ascertained to have 
been exemplary, and pious christians, it will follow, thftt 
jou were mistaken, more vehement tlian accurate^ and 
that the argument is sound. 

As the only mode of settling the question in Ihis 
shape, is by an appeal to their writings and cotempora* 
j-ies, it can hardly be supposed^ that my limited plan wilt 
allow me to go into a full investigation. I can only 
touch on a few prominent particulars-. They shall be 
such, however, as will be concSu&ive- The truth is, you 
cannot select an equal number of men of bo much emi- 
nence from any period of history, who were more dia- 
tinguished for their excellence and ehriitian virtues. 
Had you thrown your shaft* at random, they could not 
have been more unfortunate in the direction they tookj 
or the objects on which they chanced to falK It is a 
fact, which you have not attempted to controvert^ aod 
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which I am peraoaded you will not, that these men were 
remarkable for their practical goodness. Why then are 
thej loaded with charges so heavy and offensive, why 
so much abhorrence expressed of their very names, why 
are they libelled and proscribed as men* who were a die* 
grace to their profession, who are to be reprobated and 
condemned as malefactors, and whom no honest man 
ixi defence of a good cause can ''claim as associates^* 
You answer, that in belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, they subscribed to articles which they did not be- 
lieve. It follows, that they were hypocrites, and their 
goodness a show for their own convenience and interest. 
As the burden of yo«r chatg^s rests on this point, it 
shall be examined with some attention. 

The question is, whether these men did not obey the 
dictates of conscience, and conform to the decision of 
their judgment in the course they pursued. If so, it 
would have been criminal to act difterently. They are 
not to be judged by a rule, which any individual, not 
acquainted wilh their motives, may imagine he should 
prescribe to himself under similar circumstances. By 
'^ismode of judging, you would admit no man to be 
eooscientious, or sincere^ or to act rightly, till he should 
be guided by your rule* You have denounced these 
men as hypocrites, immoral, and irreligious, on princi- 
ples by which every man in the comnMinity might, in a 
greater m: less degree, come under the same censure. 
When yon can prove 1^ a man's conduct, that he aims 
to promote selish interests and unholy purposes by a 
sacrificeof every thing, which can dignify and adorn the 
human character, or that he disregards all the laws of 
r^t reason and of revelation, which concern him as 
an immortaland accountable being, you may then, and 
Bol before, discover some show of justice in such a sen- 
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tencfi tit conilpmnatlon, as ym bave passed upon tKese 
int-n. In the .reiient case, no sucli proof can be exhi- 
bifed. No motives can be urged, which coultl have in- 
duced them to diiisemble. The ^hde tenor of their 
lives is a standing witness to their uprightness, and 
whatever maj he thought of their views of ^ubscnptton. 
It is contrary to everj? principle of justice and chari*j, 
of conviction and belief, to suppose thai in a case of the 
greatest possible tni»ment, thej forsook the integntj, 
which had uniforraty guided them in concerns of infi- 
nitelj'leBB importance. 

It is woil known, ihat very different opiniong havd 
been entertained by different persons, resjiecting the na- 
ture and terms of subscription. Some have contended, 
that the articles ought to be explicitly believed in their 
literal sense by the person subscribing, while others 
have considered them !is designed to secure the peace 
and utjfon of the Church, without intending to impose a 
belief, or a pretended belief; in particular do^iaa. in £he 
present connexion it will be sufficient to hint at three 
general modes, in whtch the subject has been viewed. 

First, it was a very early opinion, that the articles 
were intended not so much to be articles of faith, as 
of peace. Such was the opinion of Laud, of Sheldon, 
and umny others of that period. Some general fortng 
were necessary to keep the Church together, and al- 
though the frainers of the articles made them express 
their own belief, yet the object to be attained was a 
unity of action, an agreement of order, a resolution and 
promise to submit to the authoiity, and support the in- 
stitutions of the Church, 

Tfiis was the sense in which the subject was under- 
stood by Chillingworth. He publicly professed not to 
sutecribe the articles, as articles of faith, hut of peace* 



To this eflfect be speaks in the following words; "For 
the Church of England I am fully persuaded, that the 
constant, doctrine of it is so pure and orthodox, that 
whosoever believes it, and lives according to it, shall be 
saved; and that there is no error in it, which maj neces- 
sitate or warrant aoj man to disturb the peace, or. re- 
nounce the communion of it; fhis, in my opinion, is all 
intended by subscription/** Here is no concealment^ 
duplicity, nor dissembling* He tells you plainly and 
frankly, what he understands by subscribing; and what- 
ever may have been his opinions in other respects, 
there is no room for doubting his honesty and integrity 
in this act 

He was first opposed to subscription from scruples of 
conscience, when a very advantageous preferment in 
the Church was offered to him; and the letter, which he 
wrote to Dr. Sheldon, declining this offer, because he 
could not assent to the articles in the sense, which he 
believed them to convey, affords one of the noblest tes- 
timonies of a powerful intellect, an excellent heart, 
an independent spirit, a lofty integrity, and great sacri- 
fices for the sake of conscience, which have ever appear- 
ed. Speaking of subscription^ he observes in this letter, 
"I thank God I am now so resolved, that I shall never 
do that while I am living and in health, which 1 would 
not do if I were dying; and this I am sure I would not 
dol* At this time he believed, that the articles should 
not be subscribed, unless they were believed in their 
most obvious senser A long correspondence ensued, in 
which Sheldon, who was afterwards archbishop, argued, 

• Preface to the Author of Charity Maintained, Sec. 40. 

i* This Letter may be seen at full length in Rippis* edition of the 
Biog. Brit Art ChUlingworth; and also in the Monthly Repository, 
v<d. is. p. 8, 
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th^t the articlefi wtm m^mt to be **ff>rms <>f peace." Tb€ 
reaHininir «>t ^i^elihm, siirenijlhened hy thai of archbi^Kap 
liBud, who waii the piitroii ni Chi 11111(5 worth, prottuced 
a ciianijf in hts opinKma* Without preterifJing to dis* 
CURS the i^rouiulft of this chant^e, [ would simply itifjuire, 
with wh;*t semblance of justice, or candour, any one 
can accuse him oF tj-eaehery to hia conscience in this 
decision, any more than in the ftr^t, when the induce- 
tnf'ht wa^ just as strong? In rererrin^ to this subject^ 
the editors of the Biographic Britannica obnerve, 
''Whether Chilli nj^worth's opinion upon this heud wtre 
rt^hu or wron^, there can be no doubts from th@ whole 
tennur of his life, that he acted with perfect integ-^ 
rity.*** 

You Ray of him, that "he was a protectant and papist 
by turns» and at length died a socinian, soon after hav- 
ing solemnly denied that he was one*" This is harsh in 
the eitreme, and the more so, as it is incapable of being 
supported by a shadow of proof* The mind of Chilling- 
worth was uncommonly inquisitive from his childhood p 
and his love of truth was equal to his desire of attaining 
knowledge. By his early intimacy with a learned Jesuit, 
he was induced to embrace the Catholic faith; but his 
mind was hardly matured, before he discovered his errorj 
and became, during the remainder of his life, the most 
able, learned, and successful defender of protestantism^ 
that has ever engaged in the cause. This, in your lan- 
guage, was bein^ a pa^pist and protestant by turns. It 
is not true, that he was ever a socinian* it was a slati* 
der reiterated by his enemies during his lifetime, bat, 
like other slanders, was never substantiated. Had yon 
ever read Chilltngworth^s admirable apology for his 
changeof opinion R^ I must believe you would never have 

* BJogf. Brit vol. iii, p. 51S, 



iiyored Ins memorj bj-Buch ill foirnded and ungenerous 
Insinuations as those above. No one can contemplate 
iits -pemarlcs without admiring his irankness, hb chari- 
tal>Ie temper, his humtHufy, his zeal for troth; nor with- 
HHit feeling the utmost confidence in the purttj of his 
'intentions, the sincerity of his heart, and the pietj of 
-his soul.*** 

The views of C lajton seem to have been nearly tlie same 
^s those of Chfllingworth. He was, tf possible, more open 
•tn the avowal of his opinion, as appears tfrom bis «lo- 
^quent speech before the Irish House of Juonk, in which 
lie 'defnided a cbiti tproposmg altonatioMi <iii^be^Boik 
«of Common iPrarfor. He :argoed ^aind proved, vthot ilt 
jwasinot ^the intention of the original act of uniforaniil5r» 
'by wiiiehsuibBoripiion w»s required, to 'enforce a belief 
4n paHffCultr dootrtnes, biit simply »te demand <an '*^iin- 
^igned assent and 'consent to iheiMe fof all things dn 

• See Chillingworth*8 BeUgitmof Prot€»tant9 a tafe Way to SaU 
vation. Chap. v. § 103.— chap, iv, § 16.-— chap. vi. § 56. 

'Clarendon aa/s tJf Kim, *tfaat <*fae was a man aS excellent parts, 
and cheerful disposition; void of all Jund of vice, and 'endued with 
'inani? notable virtue^} of.a veiy .public heart, and an inde&tigflble de- 
sire to do good.** 

Some excellent remai-kson the diaracterand principles of Chilling- 
ix^orth, and the persecutions he received from his enemies, as well 
as -strietures on Oiefaivinssof Cheynell respecting his last iUniess, 
death, and buvial, may be seen in Hoad^'s Letter to Dr. SfUfpe,pre* 
Jixed to PUlormiere^s Gnawer, Works, vol. ii, p. 617, et seqq. 

i take the liberty in this place to correct an error into whidh I have 
Tidlen in my third Letter. [Miscellany, Vol. i, p. 279.] The follow- 
ing sentiment is there referred to LoQk^, namely, "Let those, that in 
their words disdaiw infallibility, disclaim it likewise in their actioaB/' 
This belongs to Chilliogworth, by whom it is thus expressed. "Hc^ 
quire of christians only to believe Christ, and to call no maa masicr 
but him only. Let those leave claiming infallibility, that have no (j- 
•&e to it; and let tiiem that in their words disclaim it, disclaim, it Llke-^ 
^ise in th^ AOlions.'* SeU^on nf ProtestanU, Uc. chap, if « ^ IG. 
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the said book." Such was the raiig:uage of the Act. but 
in ihe form of declaration then in uae^the words here 
marked with italics were omUted, thereby convejing & 
totally difterent sense, and perverHng the original in- 
tention of the Act «As there is/' uajs Clayton tn this 
speech, "a wide distance between being certain of the 
tiuth^and being certain of the falsehood of some propo- 
sitions, it is nu way inconsistent with the strictest ho- 
nesty for persons to give their assent and consent, for 
peace and u niformi tj's sake, to the U3t of some particu- 
lar forms of worship, either in doctrine or disclpiine, 
though they may not thoroughly approve of the things 
themselves, and to try to get them amended; while the 
jpublic declaration of our assent and consent to the 
things themselves, ties down the mind from any further 
inquiry, and by discouraging all doubts and inquisitive 
industry, puts a stop to all improvement in knowledge, 
or any further reformation in retigion." The same 
opinion he defended several years before, in a dedica^ 
tion to Dr. Stone* Primate of Ireland, which was prefix- 
ed to an Essay oo Spirit, 

Add to this, that Clayton was renowned through hit 
whole life for his numerous virtues, for his amiable dis. 
poi^ition. benevolence, disinterestedness, and indeed for 
all the characteristics of a pious and good man; that he 
was persecuted for his opinions, and suffered much from 
the reproaches and the ill treatment of the world,— add 
these things, and then ask yourself, what possible reason 
can be devised for supposing him to have been actu- 
ated by any other than conscientious, honest, and pure 
niotives. He did not need, nor covet, the emoluments 
of the Church, for he possessed an ample fortune, and 
was known frequently to bestow more in oflStes uf cha- 
nty, than the whole amount of his ecclesimstical sti- 
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pends. Inaietd of a lavish bounty of censure, thei^ 
fore, a true christian spirit would find much to com- 
mend and admire in the virtues of such a man.* 

Secondly, the articles have been considered as re* 
quiring subscription in that sense, which the sobscriber 
believes to be consistent with scripture. This opinion 
was adopted and defended bj Dr. Samuel Clarke, it ia 
in conformity with the protectant principle of taking; 
the Scriptures as our only t^uide. Nu one can adhere 
to this principle in assenting to forms of human compo- 
sition, unless he receives them in that sense only, which 
he believes the Scriptures to convey, and as affording 
such interpretations of the Scriptures, as are consistent 
with the meaning he attaches to them. Hence, whatever 
form of words any one may be called to subscribe, for 
religious purposes, he is bound to receive them in that 
sense, in which they can be made consistent exposi- 
tions of scripture, and in no other. Dr. Clarke declares 
this to have been the principle by which he was guided^ 

* The following anecdote is illogtrative of the character of Clayton « 
While on a Tisit to London, a person of respecAble appearance called 
on him to ask charity. Suspecting Imposition, he at first declined, 
but when the name of Dr, Clarke was incidentally mentioned by the 
person, Clayton told him, if he would obtain a certificate from Orv 
Clarke, respecting the necessity of his circumstances, he would afford 
him aid. A certificate was produced, and without further inquiry, he 
gave him three hundred pounds, which sum was abundantly sufficient 
tD relieve him from aU his emtMurassments, 

Hearing of this noble act of benevolence, Dr, Clarke sought the ac- 
quaintance of Clayton, and introduced him to the Queen, who was so 
much delighted with the simplicity of his manners, the gentleness of 
his disposition, his benevolent and charitable spirit, that she immedi- 
ately provided for his being appointed to the first vacant bishopric ia 
Ireland. It hence appears, that the sole cause of his preferment was 
the excellence of his character, for it was long after this period, that 
he attained the celebrity to which he was raised by his learning and 
tJdents* Biog. Brit. tsI. Hi. p« m. 
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iiiHT6T>^et to the *nni*y- "I desire it maybe observ- 
ed,*' he tiayj*, 'Uiiat uty atnent to the use of the ft^rms by 
law appointed, and io all wonU of human institutiofi^ 
is given only in that mnse^ wherein they are^ according 
to the ei plication given in the sei^erai imrU of this 
book^ (iScripture Doctrine i>f the Trinity*.) agreeable to 
thjit which appears to nie« upon the moat careful and 
serious C0D>iiJei-Qtton of the whole mattt-r, to be the 
doctrine of scripture; and not in thai seme^ which ihc 
popii^h school men, aifecting^i fof* *he sake uf ttansuhtan-^ 
tiation, to make every thing look like a conlradiction^ 
emleavoured to in^nwluce into the church,*^ Will jou 
say, that Dr, Clarke was not win t ere in this ileclaratioiii 
that he wa^ seeking for a subterfuge, that he cherished 
self delusioniand aimed to deceive the worlds that he 
rashiy and foidishly hjij^rded the safety of his »oul, by 
detyin^ the vengeance of a holy and heart iearching 
Godr Vou must either nustain these pitsitions, or al- 
low his purposes to have been good, and hts conduct ia* 
tioeeni«t 

It is the same mth him. as jn the examples of Cbil* 
llngworth and Clayton, You have no other criterion of 
judging, than the character, which he sustained thr«>iigh 
life; and it may be doubted if iii*»tory have recorded one 
more worthy, or unexceptionable. The strength of his 
religious alfections, and the high and uniform tone (if 
his morals, which his writing disptay, and which no one 
has attempted to disparage, are well expressed in the 



• IritPodutilon to the Scn'piure Ih£tnne of the Trimitf^ p, 53. 

t iitfihin^ Ptmrti^ii seeniBlo lia^^i* liacitliewiiuo ojiinloi*** IJi-. Clarke, 
Spckkjiig pf ihti Creed, he brji^ **1 ob^^rvti tliKt whatsoever "ra fictiT- 
ervit ill the Creed, we iht^r^f ore bGlltye^ berause il iitoiitHintd tii tke 
»cjniiiirp*j and i]Oiiae4|ut!iiUy i unfit t» betii^ve it as it is ooatMitied 
there." Ih:p9tihmoJths Cnecti, 4th ediU p. «3r. 
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following langnage of his biographer. "His piety wad 
manly and unaffected, built upon the most solid grounds, 
and free from all pomp and show. The charity of his 
temper and good will was as extensive as the whole 
rational creation of God. The love of the religious and 
civil liberties of mankind was a ruling and powerful 
principle in his heart and practice. In a word, his mo- 
rals, from the first of his days to the last, were without 
reproach. There was an innocence and inoffensivenes^ 
remarkable through his whole behaviour, and his life, 
when, he came into the view of the great world, was an 
ornament and strength to that religion, which his pen so 
well defended."* 

A third mode of considering the articles is, that they 
ought to be received according to the intention of the 
legislature, by which they - were originally imposed. 
This view is supported by Paley.t He reasons, that it 
was not the original intention to make every man be- 
lieve in each separate proposition, as such a thing is 
plainly impossible. The articles involve the most intri- 
cate subjects of metaphysical controversy, in which no 
two men were ever in all respects agreed. It was in- 
tended to exclude persons inclined to popery, anabap- 
tists, puritans, and all others opposed to the episcopal 
establishment. Any person embraced within this list, 
Dr. Paley thinks ought not to subscribe at all; but 
any one not thus embraced may subscribe without 

• Hoadly'8 Life of Clarke, Works, vol. iii. p. 468. 

For a high eulogy on the virtues and piety of Dr* Clarke, see bishop 
Hare's Works, vol. ii. p. 23. Lond. 1746. It was a saying of the pa* 
rishioners of Dr, Clarke, — ** However we differ from him in some 
matters, we desire to see no other person in the pulpit**' 

t Moral Philosophy, book iii. part 1, chap. 22. 
2 
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giving credence to everj artic1e» pmvtded he ia con* 
Tinced, thut he complies strict! j with the intention of 
the legiiiUture. 

^ow I am Terj Tar from derending these miidfts of 
regarding the articles; tiar does it come within my pr(^ 
vincc to enter upon their merits. It is enough to bring 
into view the facti^ stated above to show, that the per- 
iODSt whom you have censured with so much freed om^ 
bad reasons for their conduct^and such reasorjsas have 
been approved and acted upon by wise and good men of 
all parties^ 1 do not assert the truth of their opinions^ 
nor plead for their infatlibility, but for dieir integrity^ 
their conviction^ and righteouii motives. I infer these 
from the unimpeachable character of their lives» from 
their multiplied deeds of piety and goodness, and from 
tliejf own declarations respecting their views of the'na* 
ture and object of subscription* In screening them 
from your cliarges^ I impose no tax on the indulgence 
of any person; I demand the exercise of com m on 
justice* 

It is not important to investigate the particular mo* 
tives of all the persons, whom your rule would tncluile* 
Their precise opinions respecting subscription may not 
always be so accurately known^ as in the examptei 
above cited* But the argument holds good In all cases, 
that they ought to be considered honest in this particu-^ 
lar, when they were known to be »o in every thing else| 
and that whatever they thought of the mode, they were 
conscientious in the thing itself. If you deny thisj you 
must deny, that character has any dependence oa 
actions, and afbrm, that men are to be accounted moral 
or immoral, according to the fancy or caprice of any 
one* who may chuose to sit in judgment. 
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tn regard to H4Nidl7, whoever doubts his integrity in 
any coarse he pursued, I would advise him to read his 
sermona on Christian Moderation^ on Judging one 
another^ and on Persecution. In these sermons may be 
seen the high principled of rectitude, of moral dignity, 
and of religious freedom, which influenced his opinions, 
and regulated his practice. In these may also be seen 
the deep responsibility under which he felt to his Maker, 
and the love and good will, which he cherished for all 
men. If a man*s writings from the beginning to the 
end of a long life, are to be taken as any test of his 
principles and character, no one can be entitled to a 
fairer fame than Hoadly. He was an advocate* and a 
powerful advocate, for civil and religious liberty. His 
sermon before the king, on the Kingdom of Christy 
which was the commencement of the famous Bango* 
rian controversy, was wholly occupied in defending the 
great protestant principle of the right of private judg- 
ment, and perfect freedom of thought in religion. 
These were tiiemes of which he was never weary. The 
parity of his morals was equal to his singleness of 
heart, and love of independence. Although he was at- 
tacked with much violence from every quarter, and 
compelled to make many replies, and meet many heavy 
charges, tt was said of him at the time, and it is not 
likely to be controverted at the present day, that "the 
enemies of religious liberty had not been able to flz any 
disgrace on the unspotted character of the most excel- 
lent bishop.*** 

The case of Blackbume is more in point, than any 
I have noticed. He refused preferment, because he 

* Sec An Account of the Bangorian Controveny, drawn up by a 
person Uionnighly acquainted with the subject, and with the charae- 
ter of HoadljT, and printed in the Uiter editions of Hoadly's Woi^s^ 
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would not apin subscrilie. He wftg intimate wilh 
Linflbey, Di^iiej, and t>tlier!4 n( the uoUariaii belief, and 
when. I)r. Chandler died, the congregatitm at the old 
Jewry, in Londiin, knoifv'ing Bbckburne's views cod- 
cerning the established Church, tm>k pains to ascertain 
whether* if cUoseti, he would become their paf»tor. He 
flet^lined* notwithstanding his income would be three 
titnei* as large as the one he then received- **Ilia con- 
tinuance in the church," says Dr* Rees, "canno* be 
justly ascribed to any sellish and interested motivegj 
because he might have left it with advantage, and he 
remained in it with a fixed purpose of accepting no pre- 
ferment; and he refused very considerable oilers of 
this kind.^' In his very able and admirable work^ Th& 
Coufpssional^ he opposes the notion in all its shapes. 
that the articles couM properly be subscribed witiiout 
belit^vinKthem in their literal acceptation.* After hav- 
in|^ subscnbed, he remained in the Churchy but refused 
advancement on the condition of further subscnptiortp 
and declined the most liberal olfers out of the Chui^hp 
which he might have accepted without subscribing. 
How is this conduct to be explained by your principtes 
of hypocrisy and selfishness? How is it to be explained 
in any way, except by supposing the man to have yield- 
ed to a rigid sense of duty, and to have sacrificed the 
prospects of worldly gain and preferment to his religious 
scruples^ and peace of conscience? 

Such are the men, whom you charge with the grossest 
immorality, and of whom you say, in a late work, if 
they were unitarians, *Hhey have lived in habits of the 
most shameful dishone&ty and perjury; a dishonesty and 



• Sec Confessitmal^ acconit e4it. p* *20S. Also, Rtdley^a Thret? 
Lett^a tu the ^hithor qf the Cmi/emmai' letter Third- 
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perjary, which, if known, could not fail of rendering 
them, in the eyes of all upright men, a disgrace to anj 
society calling itself a church of Christ.*** Without 
stopping to descant on the delicacy of phrase, and mild« 
ness of spirit, with which this passage is marked, I 
would simply repeat, what I have before suggested, that; 
putting religious considerations out of the question, 
common justice demands something like an examina- 
tion, before a €nal and irrevocable sentence is passed. 
Even the inquisition had its judgment halls, and so 
mtfch respect was paid to public sentiment, however de- 
based and perverted, as to go through the forms of in* 
vestigation. You have discovered a shorter method, 
and set up a tribunal, at which all these things are 
dispensed with in a most summary. way, and the first 
step in the process is, to Infiict the sentence of condem* 
nation. I know not that any friend of truth has reason 
to lament the introduction of this new system, as in its 
operation it must effectually defeat itself. Rashness 
and violence are seldom accounted an indication of the 
justice of a cause; and a fondness for censure betrays 
more of a soured temper and depraved heart, than ai 
christian love, kindness, and forbearance. 

I am not disposed to assume for these men the same 
merit for independence, as I would for Robertson, Lind- 
sey, Disney, Jebb, and others, who left the Church. 
Nor do I think this necessary to vindicate their charac- 
ters from such allegations, as you have made. No one 
has any reason to question their motives. They were 
virtuous and pious men. Some of them remained in the 
Church against their interest, and frankly declared to 
the world in what light they regarded subscription. 

* Letters on UnitarianUm, p. t08. 
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From the9€ prennifieSt which are thoroagbly estabUshed, 
I main till D the Inference to be legitimate anil canctu- 
iive^ that they w^re honest and sincere^ Robertson 
and Lindsey contiDUed several jreari in the Church af* 
ter thej became unitarians, anil this, aa they tell yoUp 
with a clear conscience, and under a ^ense of du^j* 
Ko one^ I apprebendft will have the hardihood to accuse 
them of "di&honesly and perjurji" or of prevaricating 
and dissembling* There is* a christian virtue, cail**ii 
charity, which, as practiied by the Saviour and the 
primitive christians^ should teach us to thiak favour- 
ably of our brethren* 

Trace ynur principle farther. It opemtes with just 
ai much rigour on other persons belonging to the 
Churchy as on anitarians. In truths it reaches to every 
iDdividuat, who subscribed the articles. Do you be- 
lieve any person to have subscribed, who ^ve credence 
literally to every propotiition in every article? Doei 
not each one modify many part<» in accordance with 
what he conceives to be the meaning of scripture? And 
Among episcopal ians» are there not all shades and gra* 
dations of theological opinions? This is not to be de* 
nied* But do you suppose the articles lUrralltf teack 
all religious opiniopsf Do they teach Anninianiim to 
iome. and Caivinism to others? Did they teach Jeremy 
Taylor to write against original sin and predestination, 
which are two of the most conspicuous doctrines of the 
articles? Did they teach the bit^hop of Lincoln to de- 
fend the doctrine of iini verbal redemption, and Scot^ 
and his CalviniAtic brethren, to restrict the possibility 
of salvation to the elect? Did they teach Wallis and 
South to find only a trinity of modes in the Deity, and 
Sherlock t<* discover, that the Divinity consists of three 
beings, as distinct as three men? When all these que^ 
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ttons can be answered in the affirmative; that is* when 
innumerable contradictions can be reconciled, it may 
then be proved, that all others besides unitarians have 
concurred in receivinj^ the articles in their literal sense. 
It may then be proved, also, and not before, that unita- 
rians, belonging to the Church, have been more dishonest 
than other episcopalians, and thajt all, indiscriminatelj, 
who have subscribed the articles, were guilty of ^'dishon- 
esty and peijury." 

Once more. Let the principle be carried into your 
own church. When a candidate is licensed to preach, 
be is required, by the Form of Government of the Pres- 
byterian Church, to answer the following question in 
the affirmative. "Do you sincerely receive and adopt 
the Confession of Faith of this church, as containingihe 
system of doctrine taught in the holy Scriptures?*^ 
This declaration, so far as faith is concerned, amounts 
to precisely the same thing as subscription in the Epis- 
copal Churchw- It binds the candidate to receive the 
Confession of Faith as the rule of his opinions. Now 
this formulary is in the highest tone of Calvinism 
What shall we say, when we find Presbyterians, who 
have solemnly made this declaration, afterwards deny- 
ing their belief of several articles in the Confession of 
Faith? Is it not a fact, that more than one fifth of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly are Hopkinsians? Is it 
not true, that some of them, I will not undertake to 
say how many, are inclining to Arminianism? Is it not 
true, that some, who call themselves the ^'stricter sort," 
say as little as possible of that vital doctrine of Calvin- 
ism, denominated, in the Confession of Faith, "God^ 
Eternal Decree?^ How are these things to be recon- 

* Form of GrOTernment in tlie Presbyterian Church* Chi^ xoK 
Seetkm 5* 
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ciletl? Shall we cut the matter short, and deplore such 
lamentable in^itaiice^ of ''dishonesty Ji»d perjurjff" No* 
Let us put on the garments of humility and of charieyi 
let each one remove the t)eam from hii own eye, and 
study the imperfection of his own heart* Let hire first 
scrutinize and judge himself*. He will then be beiter 
prepared to enumerate the faults, reprobate the motives^ 
and disparage the character, of his brethren, ^Jay, ra- 
ther, it is hoped he will be t>etter prepared for aiding 
the progrestj of christian truth, and for cstsblishing the 
Redeemer's kingdom, the kingdom of piety and good- 
nesst in the hearts and lives of men^ 

In oiy next I shuU inquire into the theological opia- 
ions of ^ewti>n> Locke, and Watts- 
Yours, 
A UM11AKL4N OF RALTIMOHE. 
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Sir, 

In the closing remarks of your Letter, strong disap- 
probation is expressed, that unitarians should presume 
to rank Newton, Locke and Watts, among their num- 
bers. You intimate a belief, that in using this freedom 
with the two former, "those illustrious men are treated^ 
with great injustice;" and "against placing the plousi 
the heavenly-minded Watts in such company, you feel 
constrained to enter your solemn protest." As* I had 
enumerated these men among others, who were not be- 
lievers in the trinity, and as you have been so prompt tu 
question the accuracy, and even the justice of this enu- 
meration, I propose to devote a few words to a conside- 
ration of this topic. 

It may be premised, that unitarians do not recur to 
great names as ailbrding any proof of the truth uf their 
opinions. Error is not confined to the ignorant and un- 
wise, nor is infallibility the prerogative of greatness* In 
religion we look for ipYoof nowhere but in the Scrip- 
tures. The authority of great names ought, doubllesa, 
to have i^ts weight, not in convincing us in opposition to 
the word of God, but in confirming us in the Ci»nc1u- 
dons to which we have come by a careful inquiry, Jus* 
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tice to ouiselveip as well as to the cause we support, 
compels us to recur often to the nainea of distinguished 
nnitanani. It is among the delighti of our adversaries 
to impress it on the public mind, that our losignificance 
must necessarily prove us heretics; that our opinions 
are too novel to be true; and that the voice of jill the 
learned, and wise, and good, speaks loudfy against us- 
This string is harped upon incessantly. No matter 
how false and discordant its notes^ so long as their tone 
13 sufficiently high, and they produce the desired effect 
on the multitude. Prejudices grow out of these errors. 
We r desire to lessen the evil by removing the cause. 
We wish our brethren to be enlightened^ to know the 
trutht and to have as few occasions as possible for un- 
charitableness and reproach* We are influenced by a 
double niutive, therefore, in referring to distinguished 
names; first, the natural desire of showing that our 
faith has been em braced and supported by wise and ex- 
cellent men J and secondly, the hope of softening the 
roughness, and tempering the violence of those, who in- 
dulge in a license of obloquy and disparigement^ 
which, we are willing to believe^ ia more the result of 
ignorance, than of a wicked disposition, 

Let it be further observed, that in the cases of New- 
ton and Locke, the labour of proof belongs to trinita- 
iians* These men Imve always been classed with uni* 
tarians; they have been perpetually quoted on that side 
of the question, nor have I ever heard of their authority 
being brought foi%ard in favour of the trinity, or even 
of orthodoxy* Prove from their writlngii or from 
tlic writings of their cotemporaries, or fi-om any well 
ustabiished facts^ tliat they were trinitarlans, and the 
point will be settled. The persons, who manifest so 
Hvelv a concern for what they profess to deem the in- 
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Jiired reputation of these great meii^ have exhibited no 
proof to this effect. Until this be done, Newton and 
Locke' must be considered unitarians, as they always 
have been. I am not disposed, however, to decline an 
investigation of some of the positive evidences of the 
fact* The inquiry must necessarily be confined to a 
narrow space. 

Sir Isaac Newton was one of the first, who formally 
engaged in proving the spuriousness of the famous text 
of the three heavenly witnesses, 1 John v. 7; and also in 
showing that the received reading of 1 Tim. iii. 16, is a 
corruption.* This subject was discussed in two letters 
said to have been written to Le Clerc. The language and 
arguments are precisely such, as would be used by uni- 
tarians, and such as trinitarians of that day, before the 
controversy touching those passages had been much agi- 
tated, could not be supposed to have employed. In ad- 
verting to the testimony of Cyprian, Newton observes, 
that "he does not say the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, as in 1 John, v. 7, but the Father, the Son, and tla^ 
Holy Ghost, as it is in Baptism, the place from ivhich thetf 
at first TRIED to derive the trinity^*f Do you believe 
this language ever escaped from a trinitarian? Insteatl 

* In regard to 1 Tim. iii. 16, Newton was of the same opmran os 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. Instead of God manifest in ilie fleshy lie bcillcvLsT 
tlie true reading to be, 771' ivlio^ or thai ivjiich tvas maui/ti^t in t/tC 
jiesh. **AII the ohl versions," says Dr. Clarke, "have it qxd rn' 
quod. And all the ancient Fathers, though the copies of niiKif nf 
them have it now in the text itself, ^f «$, Dem^ yet from [Jig tiW>in" 
of their comments upon it, and from their never citing it jn the Arum 
controversy, it appears they always read it qid or quod,^* Sa'iJffHiM* 
Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 88. Third Edit. AJiils says, tiib Iukl wtia 
never quoted as proof of Christ's divinity, till the year 38a, nrid tjit-h 
first by Gregory Nyssen. — Gregorius Nyssenu? primus omnium, kt. 

t See Newton's V^N orks, Horsley's Edition, vol. v. p. 48.Hj or Mm- 
Two Letters in a separate form, as they were printed in 1"^ V 
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uf indicating any con&dence in the doctrine of the tri- 
tiity, does it not strongly imp!j that the advocates of 
this Joctritie have trieo in vain to find \t in a tesf, to 
which they have universally resorted as a strong hold? 
The person, who can read these Letters with an un- 
shuken convictjon» that the author was not an antitrmi- 
taiian, must have a rule of deciding the meaning of a 
writer from his languagej which few wiM apprehend. 

In referring again to the test in John, Newton aaya» 
**Let them make ^ood sense of it who are able- If it be 
said, that we are not to determine what is scripture^ anti 
what not, by our own private judgments, I confess it m 
places not controverted- But in disputable [jfimts^ J 
hvt' io take up wUh ivhut Jean best umkriitand. It i$ 
the iempfr of tfti* hot and mpentitious puH of m^n* 
kiuil, in mailers of religimh to he fond of m^^terhsi 
andtfor that n^ason, to like beat what ttiey undfr^^fand 
teasU Such men use the apostle John as they plea^; 
but I have that honour for him, as to believe* that he 
wrote good sense, and, therefore, take ttmt sense to be 
his, which is the best, especially since I am defended m 
it by so great authority*" It is readily admitted^ that 
these words rni^hi; be spoken by a tnnitarian. It inuit 
nevertheless be grautt^d, that it h a kind of language* 
which no one of that faith has been known to use. fhe 
sentiments it tncukales are peculiar to unitarians, and 
are continually attacked by their opponents with almost 
as much harshrtess, as their view;* of the trinity itself* 
The trinity is a mystery, and if that doctrine is to have 
the preference, which we "can best understand/' wha 
will ever be a trinitarian?* 



* In N«wton^4 reraiirka on tlie [look of ticTefiitJOUB, lie ipealcs 
MB fbllcwa; '^'Ai ihc few and ohacure proptiecien coTio*;niirig UtiriatTa 
first comiDg uer^ Ibr the acttiug' u|i of the chnsllaQ religion, xehic^i 
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When Sir Isaac Newton was Master of the Mint, the 
office of Assay N| aster was filled by Mr. Hopton IJaynes. 
This gentleman was a anitarian, and wrote with much 
ability and learning a treatise on the subject, which has 
recently been several times republished.^ Mr. Haynes, 
who was long and intimately acquainted with Newton, 
declared to a friend,t that '*he did not believe our Lord*s 
pre-existence, being a socinian, as we call it, in that ar- 
ticle; and that Sir Isaac much lamented Dr. Clarke's 
embracing Arianism* which opinion he feared had been, 
and still would be, if maintained by learned men, a 
great obstruction to the progress of christianity-'^j; This 
declaration is alone amply. sufficient. It was made by 
a man who ^could not possibly mistake. I am aware 
of Magee's insinuations, that Haynes and Baron were 
unitarians, and therefore not to be trusted; but I am also 
aware of many other insinuations of his not less gross or 
illiberal. When unitarianism is concerned no man is 
more fruitful in sneers and low ridicule, npne more bar- 
ren in argument and fact. In the present instance, as 
in many others, his poisoned arrows rebound upon him- 
self. As he has substituted sneers for reasons, it is 

XVL WATiows have since corruptedf so the many and clear prophecies 
concerning the things to h,e done at Christ's second coming, are not 
only tor predicting, bat also for ejecting a recovertf of the long^lost 
tmth.^' What is the con'uption here 8i)okenof, and what is the long- 
lost truth? Read Priestley's Histoiy of Early Opinions, and oi' the 
Corruptions of Christianity, and you will discover the sentiments of 
unitarians on the subject, which I have no doubt were the sentimenU 
of Newton. 

• This work is called a Scripture ^ccannt of the Altrilmtei amf 
Womhipof God, and oftlie Character and Office* of Jesua Christ, 
.' t The Rev. Richard Baron, ''a pci*son of great probity and public 
spirit, and known by many valuable publications." 

t See the Prelace to the 2d edition of Haynes*^ Scripture ^fccount, 
p. vii, , 
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— .... „ in «/i»pw,MHbn mt etfntejt otjne unfit ^ 

^me S5tiefe, fotaft fie jefc^rieben mxm, in 58riiflM'u..^ 
3tt fl)4t«ett itbtMiatittn gebrawc^te tt tint 2(biirurf =«ptc|j 
itttf Mcft Utt ttti^ttam Hb^tMt fm> noc^ |etjt »ed;*n>t 
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plain enough that no fMSons were at liand. An impar^ 
tial and unbiassed writer has said of Hajoes, in speak* 
ing of his i^eneral character, without allugidn ta his theo- 
logicat opinions, "that he always behavi^d himself high I jr 
worthy of the great trust reposed in him. beingc indefat- 
igable and most faithful in the execution of his offices;* 
and adds, *'Wc may conclude, from his being in the 
M\nt, at the time Sir Isaac Newton presided there » and 
from his kniiwn piety and love of (earned conversatioai 
that he had frequent intercourse and er^joyed the good 
opinion of that excellent man/** The probability, that 
an intimacy and a similarity of opinion existed between 
them is also strengthened by the fad menfioiied in 
V\ etstein^s* Prolegomena, that jlaynes translated the 
Two Letters above mentioni^d into Latin* 

There is yet anotlier argument directly in point, and 
in my mind an uninswerabte one* It is well knt^wn, 
that Newton left several papers on theological subjfcti, 
which have never been permitted to come before the 
world* They were cautiously exctude I from Hcvrsley^st 
(arge edition of hii works. These papers have been 
said to contain *nore at \nr^e the airthor's views of the 
imitEJi ian svi^teoi, Nnr hns thif^ rejM»rt been cimtradicted 
by the person sj who hold the papers in rheir possesr^fon. 
It was not contradicte<l by tioraley, who examined the 
papers, and ifeclared them un.^ulfable for publication. 
WJiat cunhl Horsiley find in any theotogical wi iting-4 of 
Sir l^aac Newton, which he deemed proper tu keep in 
the darkr T'his question has been answered in courormi- 
ty with the common sense of mankind, by a writer, who 
cannot be supposed to have spoken from interested mo- 

• Nii'hnlB* litet^PTf Anecthteg, \ol. li, |k 1-tO, 1 it , as cileil bv 1>» 
t'fti-ptiittrj ancl in Mr. Asjthiml^i IVelkee to ilio ^t!i rflltiott of tlif 
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tives. "Newton's relipous opinions were not orthodus . 
For example, lie did not believe in the trinity. This 
gives us the reason whj Horsley, the champion of the 
trinity, foand Newton*s papers unfit for publication. 
But it is much to be regretted, that they have never seen 
the light."* 

[ will only add, that Dr. Chalmers has confessed his 
belief in the unitarian sentiments of Newton — awkward- 
ly enough, to be sure, but still it is a confession — and 
this, after making him not only the greatest and wisest 
philosopher, but the acutest and profoundest theologian, 
whom the world has seen.t 

Concerning the opinions of I^ocke I have but little to 
say. The main point in question is sufficiently settled 
by a single fact, which is, that public sentiment has in- 
variably ranked him among unitarians, and no one has 
succeeded in proving this sentiment erroneous. I know 
what Magee and Bishop Burgess have attempted to do, 
and I also know what they have totally failed to ac* 
complish. They were willing to believe, like yourself, 
that Locke was "treated with great injustice," by having 
unitartanism imputed to him, and they generously un- 
tlertook the labour of freeing him from this imputation. 
^rhey read his uorks, and po doubt with all the fide- 
lity and zeal, which their concern for his reputation 
demanded. They made quotations, but to what did 
•they amount? 'Jo nothing indeed, which advances 

* Thompson's History of the Royal Society, p. 283. — Annals of 
Philosopliy, vol, n, p. 322; as ^quoted by Mar8<!en. 

+ Compare the Preface to Dp: Chalmers' Astronomical 01800111*805 
with the second sermon in the course. See likew ise Unitarian Miscel- 
lany, vol. i. p. 167. 

P'or further information respecting the sentiments of Newton, con- 
sult xMar&den's Letter to the Kev. Dr. Chalmers; and Cai^penter's *;x^* 
jainatioti of Magee's Charges against Unitarians and Unitarianism. 
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feine Sriefe, fobaft fie gefcbrieben warm, in ^:8tK^ 
3n fp4tetett ieben^ja^ten gebtawefete tt tint Itbbi^^ <\ 
duf biefe %tt a^dttwm Jlb^rftrfe fm^ noc^ jetjt Xi^tti^t^V 
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iheit* purpose. Thej have not been able io discover a 

fact, hini, or allusion, which warrants the iiifercnce, 
that Lacke beHeved in a trinity- In relation to this 
doctrine, ihey Have not quatecl a syllable to which uni- 
ts rians generally will nut as^nt la not the condusion 
from th('^^ particulara directly the contrary of that, 
which Mftgee and Burgess would estabtish. And if 
they have faltediwho will undertake the taskf* 

Locke has written largely upon the christian religion. 
The primary object of hi i Reasonableness of ChrUtianiti/ 
was to ascertain the kind of faith necessary to make % 
man a christtam But in the course of this investiga- 
tion he exhibits, with M^me i\e^^re^ of minuteness^ his 
views^ of the chrs-f'^n dispensiitton. In hia two Vindl^ 
ca(iti}i9 lie expressed his thoughts more at length, and 
dwelb particularly on what his opponents called funda- 
mental, and charged him with onvitting* This list uf 
fundamentals is in cbise resemblance to the one you 
have drawn up, as containing articles essential to the 
faith of any persno, who would be entitled to the uaiiic 
of chriatian. Locke tteuied, that any such articles 
were necessary, and maintained what be had asserted 
and proved in his Reasonableness of Christianity, tlmt 
one essential article of faith only was preached by the 
Saviour and his apostles, namely, that Jesus was the 
Alessiahj the Son of tiod. Whoever professed this 
faith was considered a member of Chriit's church. 

* Pn^bcnibry 13e[iiiis gpTiTely tiled a work called, Loeke'*^ Cem' 
7tmn place Bnuh to the litlfle, m Vl protif ttv^i he w»s sl tnhit£iriiin« 
OlUf i'», pcrhfips, ma) havii bpoii iiiHucDceil by tlie Hime fiiilhority. 
This biMjk "am Rtai pubUsKtiil in J 763. It wa* vfterwitnii enlar^d, 
and hy si a^ieekfi ol' pkius imiKiskion was scut out uudcr tlie unfile of 
Mr. Locke, Ni>Lwit1iQtaini!jn^ il litis alwovs betit knciwu to he s|ni- 
liouj., it ii atUI publiabtfil as Lotktr's, w kh u preface aatrihi-'cl to hlu*, 
whith, m Bishop F^w haa ssiiilj ** is neither sense nor EheUiK" 
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Locke has also left an elaborate paraphrase and com- 
mentarj on four of 6t. Paul's Epistles. In all these 
Writings nothing appears, which shows the author to 
have had any leaning towards the doctrine of the 
trinity, or any other of the doctrines of high orthodoxy. 
Does not this amount to a demonstration, that he be- 
lieved in none of these things? Was it ever known, 
that a trinitarian has written expressly On the funda- 
mental articles, without in any shape embracing the 
distinguishing doctrine of his faith? It is presumed not. 
Consult Ljcke's interpretation of those texts in the 
Epistles usually quoted in support of the trinity, fa 
no case will you discover any tendency to this^ doc- 
trine.* 

The facts here stated are conclusive. They consti- 
tute an argument, which can be overthrown only by 
positive evidence, th^t Locke was a trinitarian. Let 
this be produced, and the controversy will be at an 
end. 

• 1 have room for no more than two or three quotations 
from Locke's works. It will appear from these, how- 
ever, that the principles, by which he was guided in ex- 
plaining the religion af the Saviour, and interpreting 
the word of pod, are in all respects the same as those 
of unitarians. 

In the first place, he believed the truths revealed by 
Jesus to be adapted to the understanding; that all men, 
the simple as well as tlie wise, "are concerned in this re- 
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• Examine particularly the famous text of Rom. ix. 5, which trini- 
tarians conBider so strong in Uicir favour. Locke's paraphrase gives 
it a meaning wholly irrelevant to iheir purpose. Instead of the ren- 
dering of the common version, which i-eads as follows, "Christ came, 
yho is over all, God blessed for ever," Locke rendera it, "Christ it 
ooroe, he who is over all, God be blessed for ever." 



feine Sriefe, fotaft fie gefcbrieben mtm, in S5ri ^ 
3tt fpAteteit ieben^j^ten gebrauefete er tint Tibt^xitd 
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ligion, and ought to understand it, In order to their sal^ 
vation'* For thus declaring religion to be an intefligi- 
ble tilings he drew upon Kim the censure and ineer^ of 
his adversary- In reply, he aaid, "I hope it is no dero- 
gation to the christian religion to say, that the funda* 
mentals ofitj that is, a) I that h necessary to be believed in 
it, by all ttien, is easy to be understood by all men* This 
1 thoiJg;ht myself authorized to say, by the very easy and 
very intelligible articles insisted on by our Saviour and 
his apostle&; which contain nothing but what could be 
understood bj the bulk of mankind.'** Now 1 would 
ask, wht^ther the trinity be a "very easy and a very Intel- 
ligible article^'' and whether it "contains nothing which 
may not be understood by the bulk of mankind?" I 
would also ask, whether the principles here assumed bj 
Locke be not at variance with those universally receivetl 
and acted upon by trinrtariansrt 

Furthermore^ do not all believera in the trinity consi- 
der this doctrine of the highest importance, and a ne- 
cessary article of faithf Do ihey not all contend, that it 

• Vimticaihri 'if tf^^ Jleasfmablcnes* of Chn^ikmit^,' I^ficke*i 
Works, ekvehth *^rjitbii, Vol. vij, p. 176. Stc aho l^elte's vitw* fiT 
ihiB subject ill the tljjiptei' on Faiih and JieasQjif in hii Casnj ou iltv 
Humnii UfidtriitttiiidiDg^, Book iv>^ c. I S. 

I t 'i» t^e year 17ftl> a book ^vas iHibliiUcd in Etigiaud hy a Mr, 
Miini?r, de[^lor3ng tVit cala milks, which were aboyl 10 come upoij Uic 
woHUi hy Intvadntiuig liuinaii r sison into retigion. Mr, Looke it 
RiAtk the gTRftt oB^iuderi andl in nUmliug to liirn^ tUe writef uiters ll>e 
follo>ving^ lament^tiaiiiii. "Reason has imfjei linen tly luctldlerl ^uU 
llitf fjnapclj, anc) ll:«}4t with euyb overhearing crtid iit itj ^ is to ilHrkflti il 
moiv ami morei tkud rhvn nrteare wwultl not sttflice to bewail the in- 
orea&e of moral ii^iserj, whi4:hJainl^e Mr* Locke's timet hui [ii^rvAcJeft 
these kiJigtkims"*^ And agitini **rt whs Mr, Lockej who first, %in- 
ha|i[iit)', gave reunn leaTe to tfitrutlG herstlt into the secretft ut •f)j,%« 
ikmiiT*^' 
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was preached bj the Saviour and his apostles? But Locke 
-virtually denied both of these propositions. He asserted^ 
that Jesus and the apostles preached only one article as 
essential, which was the Messiahship of Jesus. Hear 
what he says in reply to his opponents, who charged 
him with being a socinian, because he omitted the trinity 
and its collateral doctrines. "Did he amiss," he asks, al- 
luding to himself, "that he offered to the belief of those,, 
who stood ofi^, that and only that, which our Saviour and 
his apostles preached, for the reducing the unconverted 
world; and would any one think he in earnest went 
about to persuade men to be christians, who should use 
that as an argument to recommend the gospel, which he 
has observed men to lay hold on, as an objection against 
it? To urge such points of controversy, as necessary 
articles of faith, when we see our Saviour and the apos^ 
ties, in their preaching, urged them not a» necessary to 
he believed to make men christians, is, by our own au- 
thority, to add prejudices to pre|ud ices, and to block 
our own way to those men, whom we would have access 
to, and prevail upon."^ Can any thing be plainer than 
this passage? He tells you, that he had not enforced 
the doctrines, for the omission of which he was charged 
with the heresy of socinianism, because, "our Saviour and 
the apostles urged them not as necessary to be believed, 
to make men christians." The trinity was one of these 
doctrines. What is the inference, if it be not, that 
Locke did not believe the trinity to have been preached 
by the Saviour and the apostles?! 
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• Vindication, &*. Works, vol. vii. p. 164. 

1 1 cannot forbear quoting in this place, a passage from Iy)eke's 
ReasonableneMS of Christiamty, which presents in clear terms the 
substance of his views respecting essential articles of faith. He 
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Some persons seem lo liave deceived them selves in re- 
gard to Liicke^b OiJtriionfi.by not giving a proper alien' 
lion tu the ubject uf his reasonings, especial I j^ in Kis two 
Vindi€atimi8, When tbe Reasonableness of Chriiittanr' 
ittf appearL'ilf it %vas furiously attacked by Eiiward^. in 
a treatise called Socinianism Unmasked ^ and charged 
not qh\j witK inculcating iSQcinianismt but even the de- 
solating tenetji of deis^m and atheism. Tlie Viudlca- 
fions were wrilten in replj to Kduardg, arid conducted 
in a ina&(erl^ train of logkal rcaiioniogi^, aiiniiig at one 
point onlj, which was to dis|irove the charge ol a teo- 
deiicv to the peculiar teoets t^rhocinianism, and to irre* 
ligion VD the Jlmaonfililene^a of ChriUianiti^. In duing 
this, Locke had no occasion to bring forward ^tn\ eiL- 
plain his own opinions, ur aH tlietupiCi embraced in the 
controversy. It was his sole ouject to show the disin* 
genuousncss of his adversary In making charges, and 

BtAtd, ''Lhut aboTc tlirt'eaGorc ) eura afti^r oui* SuYtuur^a jiseaion, Su 
Johu kui^w uotJiiiig g\sc requirt^iJ irj be bcltcvetl for tlie alt&ttiiug of 
J lie, liui lU»t ♦Jesui i» ilie Mtasiali, l!tL> Sou of Gcid,***aiiil iticii goc« 
im it> add i\iv tHllovii ing words; 

**To tliit. ii U iikel\ it will be objifclei] hy Eyiue, ttmt ttibcik'ife imljr 
tbot Jl'shs or Nn^aieth is ih^ McE^Ltli, iej^ It^L uu Uii^toncAl, and nol 
a juatjfj iirgj Di^ saving faith. > 

'*To \tlM<!h I uii&wci ., tlmt T uIIdw to tlit: mi^kors of systems airtl 
llieir lolld^tiTs, in itivenl ftnil ii*e what ctrfitinislidiii vhvy plvns^;, nnd 
tocwn Ibingft by wUai irttmcfl ibcj tlinik fi^ But I f Aimc^t allow m 
Ihcnjj or to itiij iimn, an anibariiy Uj piake iv religion foi* me,ur to 
wUer tbut wriich ( otl hitih rL-veiilcU. And tl tbt') ^ifeuge to caU t\i%5 
belitving ihiit, in bich oiii- Sovio^ir urtd Uh tipuatb'i ijieaihtjd, unt) lii^j- 
[lOBtjid idiirie 10 be bciitvcri, un btstoHcal laitif^ tbt'% bftTt? tliLir liber- 
ty; but ibt^" muiii h«ve ti ciitx^ liow tbt'V ileny il ^o bu n juaiitying or 
t:RvTii^ i^itUj wbtTi our Kii\iotii^ ntid bis apofrtlcjiluivc deotii&*c-il it so to 
be, mid laugbtnooth^r, wbicb lucji sbuuld recfLivu^and wbeitrby Ibcy 
should bt iitwdts btliovtrs unto cteniul life; ntileas they on so »»r 
makif bold witb our Saviour, tor ilic saXa of ilieii- LcbrietJ sjsieius, aa 
fo say J tbal he forgot ^vhut be ciiitic hi to tbo world fer, and llial lie 
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drawing inferences, totally unwarranted by any thing in 
ihe work, which he was pretending to examine. It was 
no part of his purpose, to make known the tenets of his 
faith, but to show that the objections made against his 
book, on account of its supposed irreligious tendency, 
were ill natured and unfounded. 

Bishop Stillingfleet had the acuteness to discover, as 
he imagined, a secret attack on the trinity, even in the 
Essay on the Human Understanding. Locke, in his' re- 
ply, does not say that he believes in the trinity, and that 
therefore the bishop's insinuations are false, but goes on 
io repel the charges, by showing that the book has no* 
thing to do with the trinity, and is gratuitously dragged 
into the controversy. These facts explain the reason 
why Locke was less explicit on many topics, than would 
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and his npostles did not instruct people right ia the way and myste- 
ries ofsiilvation. 

**For that this is the sole doctrine pressed and required to be be- 
lieved in the whole tenour of our Saviour's and his apostles' preach- 
ing, we have showed through tlie whole history of the Rvangi^lists 
and the Acts. And I challenge them to sliow, that there was any 
olhtr doctrine, upon their assent to which, men wei*e pronounced 
believers'or unbelievers, and accordingly received into the church of 
Christ, as members of his body, as fur as mere believing could make 
them so; Or else kept out of it. This was the only gospel article of 
faith, which was preaciied to them. And if nothing else was preach- 
ed every where, the apostle's ai'gunient will hold against any other 
articles of faith to be believed under the gospel." *lIow shall they 
believe that wheroof they have not heard?' Horn. x. 14 l^W to 
preach any other doctrines necessary to be believed, we do not find 
that any body was sent." Reasonableneas of Chriatiamtij; Works, 
vol. vii. p. 102. 

It is not necessary to ask whether this is tiie language of trinita- 
rjans. See more in Locke's letter to Ltmborch on the unity of God 
Works, vol. X. p. 71. 
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be expecterl, if he were explaining antl defending his 
own teuptss,* 

According to bishop Law, there is much reason for 

flupposiTi;^ Lacke tt> have been a contributor to the Uni- 
iartan Tvactfif published in lin^fand, near the close »f 
the seventeenth century. t It is not easy, peHiapSi fo 
ascertain his precise opinions respect inu the nature of 
Christ Like the old socinransj and the i^eneralitj of 
unitarians of the present ilay, he believed in themiraeti- 
lous conception; but it will be a difficult thing to prove* 
that he believed in the simple humanity, or the worship 
of Christ, which were also two of the leading tenets of 
sociniani^m* Lardner considered him an Anan« and 
ranked him witli Dr. John Taylor, as may be seen \n his 

*Tlie follow ill g cxtmct fram |jOck(;*8 Seeottd iiefflj/ to the Bishop 
tijT Worcir'ste}*, will gSve m no vtry iiidbilucL Doiioa of liii viewa ol Uie 

**1 j>n:sume }oup Iar*l?-l>ip!p In jour iJiscf3urse in TrndleiitJiOn of ilie 
dotirine of llie ti-hiity, in tends to gii^c it u*^ us it \\m h^i^n tt-c^ired i|i 
Ihe dirjatism cliiit*ch. Atitl I tbhik your woL*(!a, vtz; *it is tlie «ensc 
r>f ihf diriElmn diureli, winch jrm are bmind to defend^ and llii^ par- 
tkului- upinkiDfi of your awu,^ jiutUtinac one ta think st). Hot If I stm 
10 own it, a» your lontship fans there tklivei^^d it, 1 mo»t own tlmt t 
do imi ubdtii'^tarLdj lor 1 coofuas jrout* expOQiUon of tlie suDtg- of ihc 
uliuich whtilJjF ti^ii&cenda ojj ^jujirnsity*. 

"if 3 oil ixHjuit'e mc to own il\Uih ^n iniidickfmth, J shall ptij thai 
defcreace as bocin to jiior lonlshiis's exposition of the (hictiine of the 
cliui'^h, ae iiiiy uite'ft» But if L must midei^tuod »od kouw wlial t 
owu, il is mj riiUruitiHitsAti^E 1 cjanuot dL'kiy, OiHt t mn fur fioin own- 
ing ^vhsit >ou in tliut diBoou>i>s<? iklirer, as I cuu hii far h-om G%\tivfi%' 
iug tlie mostt unintdligihlt; ihing that tvcr I resid, to h^ the do^lrioti I 
own, Wlic'thcr i oi&k« njorc use of my inmv uhctercitaiHliiig in tlii^ 
Cfuse, lliati }au uwj wtliiikg u> allow evei^ oue of jour iVttdei-$, I t^n- 
Eiol tell| but such iiu uhdi i*£taodiiig iia God hii& given me, h ihe bL*fit 
I hjive, mill ihui ^^liidv t must u&c iu the ajjpiThendjng whwt otUer* 
saj, tt'ibrti I esnn own the tnithof Jt|aud for ilus tliere is no litrlp that 
1 kuim J' inrks, vlU iv, [j. IBK. 

t Profate to Lockers ^\ orks, p. vil. 
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Letters ob the Logos.* And, indeed, many of Locke's 
inteq)retations, contained in the Paraphrase and Notes 
on the Epistles, seem to be founded on the Arian hj« 
pothesis* This is particularly true of the passage re- 
ferred to by Lardner, where Locke speaks of the spi* 
ritual part of Christ being derived from God "by a di- 
vine extraction," which plainly shows, that in his Jiighest 
nature, he considered him a derived being, and conse- 
quently subordinate to the Deity. But this discussion 
is of little importance in the present connexion. It is 
enough, that Locke has always been accounted a unita« 
rian, that his writings confirm this sentiment, and that 
no adequate evidence has been offered to the coa- 
trary^ 

We coiBft Bext to the opinions of Watts, whom you 
seem peculiarly solicitous to rescue from the hands of 
unitarians- As the reasons you present for believing 
him to have ''lived and died a trinitarian," are for the 
most part irrelevant to the purpose, it will be needless 
to examine them in detail. They.may all be summed 
up in this one position; that, as he was once a trinita* 
rian, he must always have been such. You have prove d^ 
beyond contiadiction, what no one has ever denietl, or 
doubted; namely, that Watts at oiie period of his life 
was zealous in the trinitarian faith, and wrote raucti in 
its favour. On this point there is no disagreements 
But here you stop short. The only important thing in 
the argument is left untouched. It is believed, ihat 
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• Lardner*s Works, vol. xi. p. 116. 

t See Locke's paraphrase and note on Romans i. 4. . The note la 
as follows. <* 'According td the spirit of holiness', is here mnitllt-'Atlj 
opposed to, 'according to the flesh,' in the foregoing versc^ and ao 
must mean that more pure and spiritual part in him, ivhich, ttf dt' 
%dfie extraction, he had immediatelj fmm CoJ.'* 
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WattB clian^ecl hia opinions during his Hfetimp^ Rtid at 
length went over to the unitarian faifh- The reasons 
fur this belief you have not tlf^proTcd, nor even ap- 
pmacheil* All you havo said, therefor?, may be ttiken 
(or g»*7inted, except jour in fi^ rentes; and wUh this cotl- 
Gcsii^iou, I will proceed, in tvw words, to state iome of 
the facts, which confirm tlie unitariani&oi of Dr» Watts*" 
A letter is extant, wliich was written by the Rev, 
Samuel Mori vale to Or, Priestleji in wliieK tfie senti- 
ments of Dr, Lardner on the subject of Watts* opiniima 
are expre^seil in the most unequivocal terms, tn con- 
versation with Mr. Mei'iviilei m stated in the letter, this 
great man observed; "I think Dr, WaHs never was an 
Arian, to his honnur b& it»piiken< When he tirbt wrote 
tti the trinitT* I reckon he believed three equal divine 
pu^r^ions^ Hut in the latter pitrt of bia life* for several 
years before bis death, and before be wati beized with an 

• It was noi edntTRT^' to tljie chrLfltifmitv of Witcts, to ttfarcli for the 
tT-ulli^ and chaiig^ hh 0|iiiiions 11 Ken tit: fount] tlirin tfin-uneouB. ffe 
il'ii\ TiDt entangle lilniSflf iftith cpf^ed^ of meo^ invenlifiEi^ nt^r prviiittsa 
to cotiforvi to a ayclem of Uihh^ as tlic ouly Uue exiillimtkin of scriji- 
ture. This, he knewj would be ftto|i)>ii7g at mict lUt: cKHimei tif ia^ 
siuiryj and giving perpi-liiul i-iirrentj tn it II the liiT'irs, >\\mh the 
foJijt igTiorance, anil wlfishiifwot men, have entnijeij ki[w\^ llw world. 
**l llimik Coil," «did Uu, "thitt t havt Itartieff to rtitMct my lormer 
5£iitiiiient!i, aijil iihsiiigc tlirm, wheo ii]Mjn stricter ^tuich uml revieir 
thejf ai^iiear less agivt-iiblt? to the divine itsindmiir! ciffuHh^ 

**Jt dolU not Utflon^^ to nueli {loor, iin|ieKlct being* aft we are, to 
remain for eye riia moveable in all tfic same Q|iinioaS| tliat we hare 
once indulged f nor to itaiii[> evtrj' Heiiiiment wHh imiriortnltty For 
a itiau to be ohatinatt'ly tenHivtous of ur» old mistake^ mid frvi.imTi{;^btjr 
fond oi &n obfrcure jihrHse or oiueejiliotii, btoiiUne he has onot-ariunltctl 
it, Is the shamej and uot the glory, of hurtiati nuLure. ^^-^Prf/^iee to 
Msnet'iattons reUHng to the ChrUiimi BQciHue 0/ ^/wr ^Vi^iKfy. 
Part II. 

"How Tnin a preaumptbn it iu, with n pretence of divint authority , 
to impose tiitti: Lumdik e*pii\;*vkFirt uiKin the c^Jnscleueea of meEi^ Mnd 
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imbecility ofhis faculties, he was a unitariatu How he 
came to be so, I cannot certainly say; but 1 think it was 
the result of his own meditations on the Scriptures. 
He was very desirous to promote that opinion, and wrote 
a great deal yon the subject." 

After this conversation, Mr. Merivale, wishing to ob- 
tain further information respecting Watts' unpublished 
papers, wrote a letter of inquiry to Dr. Lardner, from 
whom he received the following reply; 

••I question whether you have any where in print Dr. 
Watts' last thoughts upon the trinity. They were 
known to very few. My nephew, Neal, an understand-, 
ing gentleman, was intimate with Dr. Watts, and often 
with the family where he lived. Sometimes in an even- 
ing, when they were alone, he would talk to his friends 
in the family, of his new thoughts concerning the person 
of Christ, and their great importance; and that, if he 
should be able to recommend them to the world, it would 
be the most considerable thing, that ever he performed. 
My nephew, therefore, came to me, and told me of it, 
and that the family was greatly concerned to hear him 
talk so much of the importance of these sentiments. I 
told my nephew, that Dr. Watts was right in saying • 
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to forbid them all the sacred blessings oF especial communion in the 
gospel, unless they testify their assent to such a particular hypothesis, 
or scheme of explication /which the imposers confess to be humau, 
and yet impose it in their own prescribed form of words. 

'*The persons, who are guilty of tliis uncharitable practice, may 
consecrate tlieir impositions, and their excommunications, with holy 
names, and call them pure zeal for the divinity of Christ; but 1 sus- 
pect it will be found in the gi*eat day, to tlcserve no better a clmi*ac- 
ter than a mistaken zeal for the honour of Christ, mingled, perhaps, 
with zeal for tlie divinity of their own notions." — Essay on the true 
Importance of any human Sc/temea to explain the sacred Doctrines oj 
tlve Tiimty, Sec. III. 
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they were important, but I was of opinion that he was 
unable fa recommend ihem to Oic public, because he 
had never been used to a proper way of reasoning on 
such a fiul^ecL 8u it proved* My nephew being ei- 
ecutor, had the papers^ and showed me ^ne of tkem- 
J>r* \\ attfl liad written a ^ow! deal, but they were n«t 
fit to be published, lh% fFtifh* Last Thoughts wer& 

OUHPLETELY t/NITAltlAN "* 

These lactA are too plain and conclusive to need com* 
ment. They rest on the authority of Lardner, and they 
could not rest on a higher. lU barely stated what h© 
saw and knew* Prove Lardnrr to have been guilty of 
a deliberate falsehood, or mistaken in a case where he 
had every possible opportunity of knowing the truth, 
und you will invalidate \m testimony- Till thia be 
done, no one can right full j refuse his assent to the posi- 
tion it establishes; which is, that the unpublished papers 
of Watts clearly showed him to have been a unitarian. 

But we need not recur to unpublished writings. 
Enough may be found in print to convince us^ that he 
was not a trinitanan, whatever else be may have bcen- 
in his Soknin Mdress to the Beit y he speaks as fol- 
lows; 

"Dear and blessed God, hadst thou been pleased, fit 
auy one plain seripture, to have informed me which of 
t!ie different opinions about the holy trinky, amon^ the 
contending parties of christians, had been true* thoa 
knowest witli bow much zeal, satisfaction and joy, mj 
unbiassed heart would have opened itself to receive and 
embrace the divine discovery. Hadst thou told me 
plainly, in antf single tejct^ that the Father, 8on, and 
Holy Spirit, are three real distinct persons in the divine 

* See the wbole of Mr. Meri^iJe's Letter^ irv Belslmm^ MciBok"* 
flf Lindsev, p. B%^, 
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nature, I had never suffered mjself to be bewildered hi 
so manj doubts, nor embarrassed with so many strong 
fears of assenting to the mere inventions of men^ in- 
stead of divine doctrine; but I should have humblj and 
immediately accepted thy wonIs» so far as it was pos- 
sible for me to understand them, as the only rule of my 
faith* Or hadst thou been pleased to express and in- 
clude this proposition in the several scattered parts of 
thy book) from whence my reason and conscience nit<^ht 
with ease find out, and with certainty infer this doc- 
trine, I should have joyfully employed all my reasoning 
powers, with their utmost skill and activity, to have 
found out this inference, and engrafted it into my souL 

.''But how can such weak creatures ever take in so 
strange, so difficult, and so abstruse a doctrine as this, iit 
the explication and defence whereof, multitudes of men, 
even men of learning and piety, have lost themselves tn 
infinite subtleties of disputes, and endless mazes of 
darkness. And can this strange and perplexing notion 
of three real persons going to make up one true Gud, 
be so necessary and so important a part of that cJiris- 
tian doctrine, which, in the Old Testament and the 
New, is represented as so plain and so easy, even to ihe 
meanest understandings?*' 

Three things are obvious from these extracts. First, 
that Watts did not believe the trinity, as usually under- 
stood, to be "plainly taught in any single text;'* second- 
ly, that in his mind it was not so expresse(| in the Scrip- 
tures at large, as to be intelligible to "reason and con- 
science;" and thirdly, that the "strange and perplexing 
notion of three real persons going to make up one true 
God," is not a "necessary and important part of the 
christian doctrine," whatever may be thought of its 
reality, is there a trinitarian of the present day, wlio 
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ivil) assent to either of Ih^se propositions^ It wa§ a 
favourite i»j>inicin ut the council of Nice, and Tor nianj 
a^es after, that the trinitj was not contained in the 
Scnptar**s, but taught by traditicm. It has never been 
known, however, that Ih* Wdtts liad a partiality for tra- 
dition !?ii or til at it wag common with him to believe tn 
dnrrrine*, which his *Veason and conscience" could not 
Ji(ul in th** Scripturt'S- 

Ilrar what ht^ bays in his Fttifhful Inquiry, respecting 
the word pevsun, as applied to the three parts of the 
trinity* 

"1 hose writers^'whocall the sacred three by the name 
of tliree persons, ilo not assert or maintain, tlrnt this very 
word or expression of ihree persons, U found in 
Scripture, nor is the word person ejtpresslif applied to 
theni. till three- 

''A tHalinct person, in the full and proper sense of the 
word aman§ men, must be a disstinct stpiriti for a dis* 
tinrt person renuircs at least another distinct conscious- 
ness, with another dlstitict will, which seems to infer 
another ditttirent spirit, ^nd mrdtf the Deity is not 
made up of three snch dhtlnet and fUfferent spirits. 

"Besides, it is Hufikietitly evident, that in the lan- 
gUBge of i^^criptore, and in the wrilings of the Jewish 
uaiion, those things, wiiicli are not strictly and properly 
ptrf^ons^ are often represented in a persona! manner, a^ 
Wisdom, Law, Righteousness, Charity, And, ihere- 
fore, the Sacred Three may be called three persons, or 
at least Thrt^e Scripturnt pHrsonSj, I hope, without 
offence, and without entering into the tedious, learned, 
and philtisoplucal ditliculties about the word person*"*^ 

• Fiiiihfid Inqidnj after the G7idmH and erigiiml D^ttrine qf the 
Trim(y^ tuv^ht btf Christ mtd his JpuHies, ^u li*, 120* 
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What is the import of these passages? Certainly not, 
that, the Sacred Three are distinct, personal ageiifs* 
They are not -three beings, who have each a "distiiict 
consciousness and will." That is, they are not distinct 
beings in any sense. They are "scriptural persons?" 
But what is a scriptural person? The writer has tuJil 
«s, that he understands by this term, the same as Wis- 
dom, Law, Righteousness, when personified in the 
Scriptures. According to this sense, the three persona 
of the Deity are personifications of his modes of action. 
There is no spirit, or agent* distinct from the one true 
God. His unity is left untouched, and no unitarian 
would dissent from the substance of the views here 
taken. 

In speaking: further of the nature of Christ, Watts 
says, ''This second person, this man Christ Jesus, hai 
the true God united to him, or dwelling in him, in a 
peculiar manner; that is, the man Jesus Christ is as- 
sumed by the great God, into so near and intimate a 
union with himself, th^t they are ofteq represented aa 
one complex person, or personal agent. The man Je^ug 
Christ is the inferiour agent or medium of the great God, 
who acteth whatsoever he pleases in and by the mnn 
Jesus Christ."* These views, in every important les* 
pect, are those of unitarians. They believe, that "the 
man Jesus Christ was the inferiour agent or medium of 
the great God," that the union between them was "'so 
near and intimate," that Christ spoke, and taught, and 
acted in exact conformity with the divine will, and that 
all he said has the same truth and authority, as if God 
himself had spoken. They believe, as well as Wa'ls, 
that Christ was inferiour to the Deity, and acted in all 
thing9 by ditine influence, light, and strength. 
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AttPiitl, also, to stime remarks of Watts on the IfoW 
Spirit. After inrHitaiinji, that *^the lhs\y ^\nvit m the 
Kew feastamerit, when it Jif»eak§ of (litfigA after the a»- 
censior* of Chriiit, very ;;eiienillyj or fi>r live most part 
mean^, that power or ivflueart^ «f the eiernal spirit of 
Godj which proceedeth from ihit Fatk^r^* he goes on to 

"if the Hi*lj Spirit were real I j a true and proper 
personiit woyld he as clifiicult tu account for all ihestj 
aotl as many more ejcitressions »f scripture, which can* 
not posi»ilj!y be ascriberl to a prajjer person; and if in 
iome places these impersooal ex^res!*i(ins or in other 
places the personal expreeisiung^ most be fi^arative^ 
IV hy loay not my explication of thein do as well at 
the contrary? And thus the spirit of G<jtl nred not 
any where b& construed intQ a rmlt pritpen distimt 
person* 

"i know not any place in scriptarOt which requires us 
to iriake ei press personal acldreseiesi either oF prayer^ of 
^ praise^ unto the Spirit. 

">uiely if praises or prayers were necessary to be 
offt'mJ distinctly fa the Huly Spirit, 'tts very striinge» 
tiiat of all the writers of the New IVs^tament, not one 
of them should give us some hint of it in precept^ in- 
structiim« or exa tuple; but neither* Matthew, Mark 
lioke nor John, P,ml nor Peter, Jame^ nor Jude haTe 
left us any thing whence we can infer it*"* 

Now, if there be any meaning in words, can we Infer 
from this languagep that Watts believed the Holy Spirit 
to be a disLiiict being, equal in power and duration to 
God the Father? On the contrary, could he express in 
more decided terms his disbelief of the personality of 
the Holy Spirit, or of the propriety of its receiving wor- 
» Fmthful Jnqtdr^t Uc* p, 30, 321. 



ship and praise? What kind of faith in the trinity is 
that, which rejects the separate persanal exietence, and 
the worship of the Holy Spirit? To call a man a trini- 
tarian, with such a faith, is contradictory and absurd, 

I am not attempting to exhibit a general system of 
Watts's theological opinions. 1 n some respects they 
were peculiar, but these peculiarities are not concerned 
in the present discussion. 1 aim only to prove, that he 
was not a trini tarian, or thit he did not believe tn tha 
exiHtcnce of three equal, and separate persons, beings, 
2^ents, or essences, in the Deity. On the tes»timony of 
Lardner, and especially on Watts's own writings as 
quoted above, the arj;^umt*nt may aaftly rest, without 
danger of beins; destroyed or weakened. 

You refer to Watts's Psalms and Hymns, as testify- 
inj§* to his trinitarianism. Can you be i^^norant ot the 
fact, that he was desirousj long before his death, of^up* 
pressing or altering these, but was prevented by circum- 
stances wholly beyond his control? He had sold the 
copyri^iht, and could not recover it Thia he states as 
the reason why he was compelled to desist from any at- 
tempt to make such alterations, as his change of senti- 
ments would seem to require** 

• In writing to Mr. Tomkinsi on tLe subject of h\& IFTrnns. Wwtta 
says, "I might tell you, that of all tht- i^doka I have iv Hue ii, that 
particular copy is not mine. I hmU it for a trifle to Mi\ Lnwr^iiiJCj 
near thirty years ago, and his posieT-ily mnke niuifcey of it to tlu^ duy, 
and 1 can scarce claim a right to iiiuke any alteni^joii in the book 
-which would injure the sale ol' lU" 

Again, he replied to Mr. Gmve, who suggested Blterationa, "that 
he should be glad to do it, but it ujas out oL hia power, for he had 
parted with the copy, and thr bottkst Hit would not autfer ttny such 
alteration." See Monthly Bcposit&rf/, voi. mL [i. 7Tii,T7i^ 

Many particulars respecting the tbeologicHi opintons ui WattR^ niny 
be seen in Belsham's yMemoir 0/ Idndsv^, p. ai6.— A'cnr^Mrcj in the 
Mofith. Hep, [vol, yiii. pp. 68;?, TlS, 703*] on a publicaiion by Mr. 
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With thefie short hints and extracts, I em willing iy 
leave it to live juiJgmenI an<l Ciiinlour of evprv *n*|*ar- 
ilal readfr to decidpi whether I coniiivirted a very hem- 
ous orteiice in placing even *'the fiious and h**av**nljr 
itiindifd Watts in such compatij," as that of Newiim, 
Locke, Lanlher, Whilb), Lindseyi and others of wdl 
known pieijf and exce!lence»and of uimdar tlieulo^iiial 
sentiments* 

I have now done with your Letter, although n v*>rj 
impikvtant part uf the subject, whicli connects itself v^'hh 
the views jou have taken, remains untouched* A par- 
tial examination only has be«n made of the cnnral in- 
fluence and atlvantaj^ps of unitarian ism, compared wltb 
Calvinism* i propose to pur?^ue the subject, pa rticii tarty 
as *t regards tlie trinity and aioneinent, and that I maj 
not be ubiii^ed (ogoour of the track already coiwmeneetl, 
I hope vou wdt alhjw me to addre>s to you two or ttirec 
letters on these topics. My next will be on the practi- 
cal iJitiuencc of a belief in the trinity. 
Ytiurs 
' A UNITARIAN OF BALTIMURE. 

l'jiliner,ci»i till eel, /J/** fVtUis na Sat^tdan.* — ChriKtian Dhripte^vuX, lu 

^Iddie$it i& ififf neiiif is conuittiett in ttio Cftti^tian Uefftnnert ^*oI, i, 
p. 113. 
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3ii O^tcveu ictm^ta^tm ,4cti%ntct)te er cine Httviirf^q)re|1c, im 
auf Dicft ICtt etJjfttmutt Itbfcnictf fin& iiocft jetjt Dovijaimu/ w 
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^intetlajfene ©cfetiften, 
mit def(6i(6t(i(6en 3(nmer(ungen un^ StI&uterungen ^erau^gegeben 
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3)etr C^araf tet ttn^ ^ett^ t)Ott ^afl^ington^ Ijitttertaflettett ©*rif 
ten, fowie bet^Un ju beten J^etau^gate, etJjeItt au^ bem ft){genbett 
©cbteiben an 3 ofe p ^ @ t o r 9, ajlitglieb be^ ober|leu (8 evicfet^^ofe^ 
bet 2Jetreittigtett ©taaten t)Ott aiotbamerito. 

SWount aJetttOtt, 4 SWd?, I827. 
*2Bettf(etr J5«T/ 

3la(b einer jwe^monatlicfeen an^attenben aSefc^dftigung mit meinet 
JCttfgabe, ber Utttetfucftung t)Ott ^df^ington^ spapietrm, bin icft 
ttunme^r im @tattbe, S^nen Jbon bem Umfange unb C^atafter ber 
spapiete fowol^f, afe t)Ott tnelnem ^Jot^aben fie befannt ju macfeen, 
einen t)orI(luftgett aSegtif ju geben, @ie finb bereiw t)Ott mxvxt 
UebereittfutttTt mit bent Oberticfeter ^aftjington unterricbtee, ndcb 
wefcber icb ju aKen in ben 2Crcbit)en t)on SWonnt 2Jetnon befinbli- 
(ben, t)on®enetaI®afbington ^intetfafienen^apietrenfretiiettSttttitt 
babe, nnb bie ffit ^tn ®nicf geeigneten ©tftcfe bajn tjorjnbeteiten 
befitgt bin, 3tt biefem 3»trf ^abe icb micb bemftbt, mir eine allge^ 
meine Ueberficbt ber aKateriafien jn Detfcbapn nnb fie fftr fftnftige 
Untetfucbung nnb (Sebraucb jn orbnen. 3Jon Sngenb anf ^^Xit 
gODaf(;ington e^ ficb jnt (Bewo^n^eit gemacbt, ^Mbfcbriften t)on affen 
feinen UuviXtxiXitti iffentficben yxx(^ sprit)a^@cbreiben anfjnbewa^ten* 
Siej5 macbte i^m \>tt bev SRet)ofntion t)iele SDlftbe, bd bie abfcbrifiten, 
fe(b|l md^renb ber gefcbifitteicben Satire feinen ObetbefeJ)!^ anf ber 
®r4nje t)on 3Jirginien, nteijlen^ ton feiner eigenen Jjanb maren ; 
atCein nacb ber Stetolntion war er fetten o^ne einen ©eaetdr, ber 
feine aSriefe, fobaft fie gefcbrieben waren, in aSriefbftcber eintrng* 
3n fpiteren ieben^ja^ren gebrancbte' er eine 2(bbrn(t=spije(fe, ^xi.\> x>\t 
iutf biefe %xt er^^^^ 2(bbrftc(e fmb nocb ;et}t tor^onben/ »)im)o^( 
1 



^iefe(ben 99riefe gtSgtent^eite m^ in fSriefbftc^mt eingettagen imb 
bd^et Die(e in Sup(icaten auf6eu)(i^tt fmb. Sd et n)il)tenb feine^ 
tan^tn, mit tjetfcfeiebenattigen unb IjJcfet^ tt)i(()tigett ®efct)4ftett flber- 
^ittften iefcen^ biefe ®e»c()n^eit beijbe^ielt, fc Idgt ficfe leic^t einfe^en, 
bag feine ^apiere untet feinen Jjinben aufletctbentUc^ anwutfefen, 
nnb bag nnter benfelben nic^t wenige ©tucte ficfe befmben; welcfee 
eine^ fcefleren ©c^irffal^ wettt^ fmb, afo ben tim %uim bet 2Beft 
dtt^gefc^Ioffen unb in betgdngfic^en Jjanbfc^tiften aufbeaa^tt jn 
werbeiu 

S)ie erfle bibeutenbe f(feriftKd)e Urfunbe bon TOaffjingtcn^ ^^nb 
ifl ba^ 3:agefcu(6 bcn feiner ©enbung nacfe ben tt)e|Ui(6en 3:^ei{en nn^ 
fete^ ianU^, wefc^e et im 2Cufittage be^ (Bonbetnent^ Sinwibbie 
au^ffi^tte. Siefe^ »utbe Umal^ fcwoljl Ijiet al^ in Cnglanb gebturft, 
nn^ fanb bielen S3eifa((, H e^ bcn einet S9efonnenl}eit un^ einem 
Untetne^mung^gei|l jeugte, bet bon einem jwanjigjdijtigen Singling 
fic^ nicfet etwatten tieg. ©cfeon weljtete 3<^ljte bot biefem S^it- 
puncte wat et bcn ictb gaitfaic wit bet aJetmeflnng bet ©tdnjen 
beaufittagt wotben unb ^atte biele umn^tbautt ianb|lti(6e in bttt 
obetn (Btaffc^aften bon SJitginien, ju fceiben ©eiten be^ hlautn ©e* 
bitge^, betmeflfen, Siefe aSefc^dffignng fc^ien it^m 6efonbet^ jn 
gefaHen mb fie wotb i^m juteft bon wefentlic^em SRu^en; btnn 
fte betfc^ajfte i^m eine £ennmig be^ ianbt^, H^ nac^mate bet 
©(6aup{a$ feinet et|lcn ^tieg^t^aten wetben foflte, mxt ^dttete i^n 
ffit ©ttapajen xxnb Cntbe^tnngen ab. aJon einigen biefet aJetmef- 
fungen giebt e^ noc^ )e$t ^agebftc^et nnb SStnc^t^ftcfe bon 3:agehV 
(^etn in feinet eigenen Jjanbfcfetifl Cin ffeinet fS^nb in^befonbete 
entljdit bie 95egeben^eiten einet Steife biefet Hxt, nacfe t>tn 2C((eg^(in9 
©ebfttgen, ba QBaf^ington nic^t we^t afe fecfeje^en 3<^l}te aft wot. 
2(nffet einem ^agbetic^t itbet bie mc^tigtlen Steigniffe jiH^ %m^/ 
ent^dlt biefet fBant fein gelb6nci&/ obet ©tijjen bon SJetm^jfnngen 
nnb Concepte bon S3tiefen an feine gtennbe, 

(Btoffe, gef(()i(6tlici&e Sebentnng et^aften feine ^apiete bon bet 
3eit an, ba et btm gelbjnge nntet Stabbocf ficfe anfcfelog^ Ct wat 
bonbem (Sefrcfctanf ben gtoffen ^iefen beteiw jntitcfgefe^tt, 
nnt bet ©onbetnent bon 9Jitginien t}mt xiin ^nm Sefe^fe^abet 
einet aTlannfcbafi ttnc^nnt, n)e(c^e nnbet}ftg(ic( an^ge^oben nnt> nac^ 
Un ©tdnjen gefanbt aetben folfte. 2Cbet ba bie aJetfammlnng 
an^m(inbtt gieng, o^ne bie }nt 2(n^fttf;tnng nit^igen ©e(bmitte( an^^ 
gewiefen }n f;a6en, fo (egte ^af^ington feinen S9efe^( niebet nnb tti}ttt 
2nfeinem ionbgute jnt&cf, 39a(b batauf(anbete 39tabbO((in ^^it- 



3 

ginien m^ lu^ itin tin, feinem ©enetalfldb afe grepailtiaet tmb 
2Cbjtttant fic^ anjufcfetiegetu 9Jott biefem S^tpuncte an, bi^ jum Ie$^ 
ten Sage feinet Krieg^bienfle in aJitrginiett, fmb feine qjapiete Dolt 
fldnbig dufbeioa^rt. 

S)iefe©(6teiben finb in ?8riefbft(^ettt aufgejeicfenet, aue: aeWenet: 
fie jebe^mat fefb|l abfcferiefc. ©ie betle^en m^ feinem aStieftoecfefel 
mit ®oni)etneur Sinwibbie, bent ©ptecfceir be^ ianbtdge^ bonaJir* 
ginien, ttm ®rafen i)Ott ionbon, (Benerat gotrfce^, ©oubemenr 
©^dtpe, Ober|len ©tdnwiic, iorb gairfdjc, un^ ^m Ofiftcieren mm 
feinem Commanbo, wie an(6 mit feiner ^utm, feinen aSrftbern nnb 
anbern i^m btfttrmuttn ^tribatpetfonen* 

C^ finbet fic^ Hhtt) m^ tint boHtWnbige Tibftbtift bon fimmtli^ 
c6en Ktieg^befe^Ien, »ie fie tdgUcfe bom (Stnttal ergiengen, bon bet 
3eit feiner 2Cntnnft in 9Jirginien 6i^ jn betr entfcfeeibenben aiiebetlage, 
wenigeSdge an^genommen, bd ^af^ington, bntcfe tin giebet afcge^al^ 
ten, feinen ®ienttni*t betfe^en fonnte. Sldc^bem etr bon biefem 
Sefbjnge jttirftcfgefet^tt nnb jnmaSefebl^^abet ber birginifcfeen 3:tnppen 
txnannt wotben war, fmb feine Srief^, aSefefjIe m^ 2Cnorbnnngen 
fammt nn^ fonber^ anfgejeicfenet. 2)ie ganje ©ammfnng maibt bier 
aSdnbean^, nnb ent^iltnicbt nnr feine Jffentlic^en, fonbern anc6 feine 
^ribdt-Sffereiben, nnb liefert eine boIltWnbige ©efcfeic^te ber mifi- 
tirifci&en Operationen in wtUbtn er t^dtig war. 2BeItten ^ert^ 
2Baf^ington biefen ^apieren be^Iegte, ergie6t fic^ m^ ^tm Umjlanb, 
bag er me^rere Sd^re nacfe^er, bnrcib 2(n^|lrei(feen nnt B^ifcfeen- 
fcfereiben, aJerfcejfernngen in ber ©cfereifcart bornaljmttnb fie fdmmtlicfc 
anffenene abfcfcreiten tieg. S)ie fo on^gebefferten Originalien fowo^t, 
ate ^it 2Ct)fc^riften fmb er^aUen. 

9Jon t>tm (SnU biefer Krieg^bienjle bi^ jn ^tn erflen Sewegnngen 
ber SRebofntion leBee ^af|;ington jttriicfgejogen in SKonnt aJernon, 
c\)nt fic^ mit Jjfentficben 2(ngelegen^eiten afcjngeben, anc?genommen 
einigemale ate SKitglieb be^ ianbtag^ bon 9Jirginien, Cr wibmete 
fic^ i^ni ber ianb»irtf;fc6afi anf feinen ©fttern, 3)al)er fmben fic^ 
m^ biefem S^itranme bon fftnfje^n 3<^^ten wenige ©cferifien bon 
aHgemeinem ®ert^ nn^ 3ntere|fe bor, anjfer infofern fie fiber bie 
Tin feiner (St^Mftt, fowie ftfeer bie eigent^ftmfic()e Slicfetnng feinem 
®eitU^ unt> feine S)enf art im spribatfeben 2(njf(^hig geben. SKe^rere 
aSAnbe, gr6|Untt)eife in feiner eigenen J^^mbfc^rift, ge^Jren biefem 
3eitranme m ; fie tntijalttn fBtitfi an feine Jjanbefecorrefponbenten 
in lonbon, gactnren bon berfd^ifften nnb beftellten ^aaren, ein 



fir an ^dc^tet itn^ (Sefc^iftcrfTt^rer itnb au^fu^rlic^e tUuf^eic^nttng 
aflnr fcejfonteren UmtUn^e, ^ie mit ber perfinlicben SJewattung feiitet 
weitldttfiaett spUntaaen Derfcutt^en aaten, 3^ jener 3ett pfltegtm 
^ie fiUfic^eu ^t^^^njer i^re sprobucte ttumittelfcar nacft ben SWdrtten 
t)on ionbon ju t)erfc6itfen, un^ Don biefem ^(aje ein obet jwe^maf^t 
im Sartre, auf au^Mrftcf tic^e anweifttng, atle fftt i^ten ^m^tbxmii 
nSt^igen (Sftter }tt importiten, un^ btxit\Ult }ng(et(^ a(^ knbbauet 
nnb ate Jtauflettte (^itig }tt ftx)xu 2(nf biefe 2Ctt ftetrieb auc^ 
gOBoft/ington feine ®ef(64|U t)iefe 3af;te ^inburc^ unb feine ^apiere 
werben jeigen, bag et fie mit einem ©efc^icf nnb einetr 2Cnfinertfamf eit 
betrieb/ n)e((^e 6en)eitl, bag er mit btn Derfcgiebenen (Sefc^dft^-Bmetgen 
eben fo itnm t)ertrattt, aU in i^ter aSeforgnng t^&tig nnb forgt%(tig 

^ir f ommen nnnme^t }tt tm ttftm 2(ttfittitten bet 9tef>o(ntion, 
Don n>e((6em 3titpnnct an bvi)mtit jeber ^ag mi ^af^ington^ itbm 
gefc^i(btU(6e 99ebentttng l^at; nnb e^ \\l ein (SIM, ba^ Don ba an bie 
Utfnnben bet gtoffen SSegefcen^eiten, inwelcften et cine fo on^gejeicfc? 
nete SRolIe fpielte, bie SSelege flit feine itjattn, 2Cnfi(6ten nnb SSe* 
n)eggtfinbe, )a^(tei(6/ n)0^( et^a(ten nnb mit feinet eigenen ^anb 
Detbfttgt fmb. »a ba^ gemeine a5e|U fein einjiget ^wtdt »at, bet 
i^m nic6t et(an6te, ettoa^ ge^eim px Ijalun, nnb ba et n)a^tf(ibeitt^ 
(ic( Dotan^faf;, mit n>el(6et Segietbe bie 9la(^n>e(t feinen SncrfUpfen 
nac^fotpfc^en nnb feint HjaUn pteifen n)fttbe, fo fc^ien feine gewo^nte 
95otfi(^t in aSewa^timg alfet Selege, welcfee anf itgenb eine 2ttt 
i)ei;ttagen f onnten, nm feine J^anb(nng^n>eife aUet ^elt bat)n(egen, 
ftci mit bet Setantwotttir^feit feinet &tanbifnncM nnb bet (Sxifft 
feinet 2Bitfnng^fteife^ jn Detme^ten, ^a^tfcbeinlic^ wntbe ttin 
ijfetitlicfce^ ®efc64fi Don itim felb|l obet mit feinem Stat^ nnb (Snu 
Stiffen an^gefft^tt, wofTit nic^t feine 58e»eggtiinbe nnb itbfic^ten mit 
ieic^tigfeit an^ einem obet bem anbetn feinet ^apiete anf)nfinben 
wittn ; nnb fo fotglo^ tDat et biegfa((^ gegen miglic^e Sntbecfnngen 
bnt(6 nengietige^ @^df;en/ ba^ et, tDO nic^t UmtUnbe e^ ate £(ttgf;eit^« 
maa^tege( f(it btn 2(ngent)(i(t antiet^en, ftci feine ^eitete fOt^t 
genommen jn ^afcen fcfceint, sptiDat?@c()tei6en Don btn iffentlic^en 
im engeten @inne ab^nfonbetn* ^e(c(en ®tanbipnnct i^m m^ bit 
9Jotfe^nng angewiefen tfabm mo*te, ct ^6tte anf ttint ^atnnng afe 
bie feinet ©ewiflen^, nnb fnc^te, Don feinem tec^tfc^apnen ^etjen 
aflein gefeitet, nie fein SJettagen Dot bet |lteng|len Untetfuc^nng bet 
aoienfc^en }n fic^etn, obet ben getingfUn UmfUnb, bet einet ttenen (Et« 
}&^(nng feinet ^onblnngen )nm 99e(eg bienen t^nntt, }tttft<t}tt^a(ten 



o^ft }tt bemAtttebu SDiefe^ tM^U SP(einob in <33afl^indeon^ dlutim, 

biefe fhrmge tint ttttsettftfcte Steinfjeit tetr aSeaeggrilnbe, erIjeBt jugleid^ 
feinen SRamen i^6er jeben an^etn gtog flepriefenett, ert^eift feinem 
gefc^ic^tUc^en e^oraftet eine eigent^ftmUc^e SKealitdt unb t^em))e(t 
feine ^intet(a|feiten Uxtm^tn mxt unau^Kfc^Uc^en JPenn^ftgen tet 
^Bd^r^eit ©o n)ie f ein mbnt^ imb unit tern J^efteti, bent e^ feine 
nationeae ®eIb|Wnbigf eit un^ ®r6fl> bettanft, fo glftctfic^ nxit, ate 
bd^ nnfete, fo f (Win ftcft anc( teine^ wit fofc^et ©ic^et^eit anf tie er* 
iUlttm ^^atfac^en feiner jngenbUc^en Xitwfft m^ feinem anfblft^en? 
Hn Sttt^me^ t>et(affetu 

aOBofl^ittgtontf g>d1)iete t)on tetr JReDoftttion fmt atte in ticte gclio* 
6inbe )nfammengef(6tieben, tie )n biet mb t)ier}ia on tet ^aiji gefliegen 
unt nac( ft)(genber (Eintf;ei(ttng geortnet fmt, 

!• ©direifcen an ten Congteg tet teteinigten &tc^Mm; an tie 
2Cn^fc6ftffe te^ eongteffe^ ; an tie tUmetifantfc^en ®efantten on 
ftemten {>ifm; m ein}e(ne SDtitgUetet te$ Congtelfe^ in intern 
iffentlicften e^^araftet. Siefe 2t6t^eifnng mttiMt fiefcen aSdnte. 

2. ©c^teiben an Offtjiete ter iinie t)on jetem SRang; an &ub^s 
offijiete nnt SKilitit spetfonen allet Tlvt ©ecbje^en Sinte. 

3. ©(bteiben anaJetfammlnngen, ©icbet^eit^^ unt Cottefpontenj* 
2(n^f(bftffe, an ®ontetn6re, g>r4tltenten nnt STOitgUeter tet t^oKjie* 
^enten &taM^malt, m CititaSe^Stten nnt asftrget jeten ©tiintetf* 
gftnf a9&nte. 

4. ©(()reiben m, an^m&ttige SDtinifter; an 3ntit)itnen fremter 
Slationen/ im nnmitte(baren SDienfie ter t>eteinigten etaattn, (Att 
nicbt Don tern ecngteffeangetUKt; an fonflige fremte fBeamee jetet 
Cfajfe, S^e^asante. 

5. ©(bteiben an Cfftjiete jeten Slangs nnt 3:ieel^ im Sienfle te^ 
8einte^ ; an aSrittifcbe tXntttt^antn afler ©tdnte, anf ter feintlicben 
©eite ; an ^erfonen tie nm tie Crtanbnig an^ielten, in ta^ ftintti(^e 
(Sebiet )n ge^en. (Sin SSant. 

6. sptocetnren nnt (SutaAittn Don »rieg^gericbten, Sttiegtfratl)^* 
gjetrfammlnngen ; (Butacbten tet tibtitxtn £)|f ijiere ftbet tie Detfcbiete* 
ntn spnncte/ ftbet tie fie t^te nnt ta t)om Obetbefel^t^fjabet jn Stae^e 
gejogen wntten, ©te^ as&nte. 

7. gjetttaneet aStie^eebfet »4l;tent tet SteDoIntion, beffe^ent in 
©(bteiben an spetfonen im ^Jtitaefiante fowo^t, aU tn Jfentlicben 
2(emtetn, abet ftbet anffetamtUcbe ®egenfldnte. SDte^ aSinte. 

8. a5efei;(bftcbet, ent^a(tent a((e 2Ctmeebeftf;(e, an^fftf;t(i(b einge^ 
ttogen, ton tern Xa^t an ta et }ii Cambtitge ten &betbeft^( ftbet 



SDiffe asdttbe ftnb fimmtlid^ mit einet bewuttbettt^aftrbigm ®e* 
nattigf eit geotbnet wnb mit groffor ©crgfalt in einet gfeic^fJtmigen, 
fc^inen J^ctnbfc^tift abgefcbtiebeiu 3ebe Hbttjtilmi i)on (SegetttUnbeti 
ifl itt genduer (btonologiftber Orbnung jttfammettgetunt unb jtHta 
!Banbe ein reic^^altige^ 3n^(i(t^ber}ei(6nig ange^&ngt J^ierau^ er- 
^eOt, ba§ bon jebem 99riefe unb anbeten ^dpiere, bom ^eginn 6i^ 
jumCnbe bet SReboIution, jwe^ befonbete 2(bf(btiften botfjanbenfmb, 
S)ie Originate obet etjlen 2(bfcbrijten, bie bon 2BafT;ington fBt gele* 
gentlicbe SRac^weifungen wA^tenb be^ g^fbjug^ onfbewa^rt wnrben 
un^ bon n>e(cben bie obigen ^linU jnfammengefc^rieben fmb, befin^ 
hm ftcft meit^ anf einjefnen aSWttem ; fie fmb nnn boff|Unbig georbs 
nee m^ mit fot(ben2tuff(btiftennnb Sejeid&nungenbetfe^en, bag jebe^ 
tinitint au^ ber gonjen 6amm(ung augenb(ict(i(b nacbgefe^en U)etben 
tmtL 

%i^ bie 9tebo[ntion beenbigt U)ar, nnb ^afl^ington ftcb auf feine 
®fttet jntftctgejogen t^atte, nnterf^ielt er, wenngleicb nun bon 2Cmt^:: 
^)j(icbten befte^t, bennocb einen fe^r feb^afien Sriefwecbfel mit 
au^ge^eicbneten 97?&nnern biefe^ ian^t^ unb in Suro))a/ un^ bief 
^;4ufig fiber ®egen|Mnbe bon ^o^em Snterefle un^ Cinjlug. Sie 
JCbfcbrijien bet SSriefe bon biefem 3titraume bi^ ju feiner 2Cnna^me 
bet sprifibentenwftrbe ffitten fecb^ goliobinbe. Saum einige wenige 
bon i^nen fmb gebrucf t, unb fte tbnnm in man^tn S3e}ie^ungen nnttt 
bie fcb4|bartten ©tftrfe m^ feiner Jjinterlaflenfcbafi gerecbnet werben. 
^mn, obfcbon i^n feine (anbn>irt^f(bafi(i(ben 2(nge(egen^eiten mijaU 
tm^ befc^djiigten, un^ er bon ganjen @(bn)irmen ®efeKfcbaft, m^ Mm 
%titilm ber bereinigten &u^tm mh m^ ber alten ^elt, befucbt 
tburbe, bttjitlt et ficb bocb feine ©tunben bor, in benen er ficb jurftcf-- 
}og/ unb w^nbtt tjitx augenfcbeinlicb nic^t getinge SDtft^e auf bie 
aSriefr, bie er m einen au^gebr,eiteten Krei^ bon ?ittmUn mt> einige 
au^gejeic^nete 2(u^(dnber fcbrieb, bie einen S3riefh)ecbfe[ mit i^m 
gefucbt fatten* 2)en t^erborragenben &taat^mimttn be^ ianbe^ 
mac^te et meber^olt bie SDtdngel ber (dun Sonf^beration bemer((ic6, 
bef (agte bie tXtbtl bie %ag fiir %ag ^tn @taat^f (rper me^r untergnV 
hm unb bon einemfcbfec^t organifirtenSRegierung^f^tleme ^errft^rten, 
maijntt ade t^ringenb auf, ®egenmitte( }u fucben vm^ an}utt)enben/ mi 
ba^ ajotf jum ®efiil;f feiner ®efa^t aufturegen unb bm btnttnbtn 
l^eit ber ©taat^gemeinbe fir Mjtige SKaa^regefn jum S)4mmen be^ 
mbni^tnbm Ung(ii(t^ }u bereinigen, mi(^t$ bo^ fcb^ne (Stbinlbt ber 



gre^^eit, mit einem fo tiitmtn Opftr boit Stat tint^ ©(64{en tthufi, 
wegjttteiflen bto^te. Sieg war bet beflinbige 3»f?^ft f^tnet aStrieft 
ait riiejettisen, benen ta^ ®ett)ic6t i^te^ e^araftet^ obet i^ter Jtfentfi^ 
c^en ©tettuttg einen ^enrfc^euDett Cinjlttg in ^ie J^dnbe gab, tint m^tt 
witrb fce^ Sefanutmad&uttg biefet SStiefe fe^en, bag ^aftjington^ 
3:^dti9f eit im aJorbeveiten ttnb SSa^nbrec^en fut tie ueue aJerfafluttg 
tt)eit tt)itrffamet war, afe gewJ^nlicfe angenommen wirD^ ®itt auDerer 
(SegentUnb, bet bettt er oft mit augettfcbeittUc^er iitbt ^ttwtxlu, tsar 
tie mttere aJerbejferttttg t>e^ iattbe^ ttnb befonber^ bie aJerbittbuttg 
jt»if(ben tetrt Oflett mtb ^ejtnt ju Gaffer, ©ein a9riefi»e(bfel mit 
Sefferfott uttD attbertt SKdttttent fiber biefeti ®egett|lattt> i|l t)otI t)on 
aSele^ntttg, DerbuitDett tttit gefuttDett potitifc^ett 2Cttftcbtett tte (either 
Dott belt ^eifefltett ber Station mit (£rfo(g betut$t worDett ftttb* 

aSafb itac^ betn ©cfetafle be^ Sfriege^ befuc^te er bie aSlttttenfeen t)on 
SJletD 5?orf , ttttb in einem feiner aSriefe fagt er au^brftcf [icb tjorau^, 
bag bie 3eit nicbt feme fe^, in noelc^er man eine ®a(fert)erbinbttng 
bnrcfe bie wefWicben Xijtik be^ &t^^tt^ erJtfhet fe^en werbe, un^ 
ijerbreitet fid) fiber bie aJort^eite eine^ folcben ^erfe^. Surj, e^ 
gab wenig ober feine 3:ag^angelegen^eiten Don einigem Snterefle/ 
bie ftd) nicbt me^r ober weniger in feinen aSriefrn berfi^rt fSnben, 
befonber^ fofcbe bie mit titm politifcben 3u|^<^«be be^ ianbe^ nnb ber 
Snfunjt beflfelben in aSejieljnng jlonben* 

©eine an^wirtigen Correfponbenten unterricbteten i^n fiber Hn 
Cinbmrf, Hn bie amerifanifcben 2tngefegen^eiten in Curopa ^erijor- 
bracbten \mh nnterbietten, fo H% er fwb in Un &tan^ gefe$t fo^, 
bnrcb SKitt^eitang i)on Slotijen vM aSericbtigung t)on Srrt^fimem 
m\$(i(b }u werbem Sie ja^treicben ?Bxitft an iafapette erba(ten bnrcb 
ba^ warme grennbfcbajt^geffif)! rmt> bie freunbficben Crinnernngen 
tDomit fie erffiUt ftnb, einen nngemeinen SReij; nn^ fein aSrie^ecbfel 
mit Stocbambean, Un ®rafen b*St^aing tm^ be ®raffe, m\t> m^txm 
jranjjfifcben OtPjitren, mit Untn er bie SKft^en be^ ^riegc? mt tm 
Stttbm be^ ©iegec? get^eilt tj^t, i\l ffir btr)tt 3:^eife gteicb e^renb, 
nnb reicb an SHebennmflinben, bie nocb tjtnt jn 3:age mit Sergnugen 
gefefen werben, 

golgenbe^ ftnb bie ^Stamtn einer nnr fe^r f leinen Jtnja^t t)on htn 
g>erfonen, mit welcben er wA^renb be^ oben genannten gtitranm^ ge^^ 
tt>ib«fi^ correfponbierte. 3» Timttih : granf tin, Sefferfon, SKa^ 
bifon, Jjamilton, SRicbarb Jjenrp fee, Cbmnnb Stanbotpb/ ^atrirf 
^tnxtfi 3(^/ Xnoh iincota/ aRontoie, eKnton, et^orU^ CarroH/ 
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!Ben)<imitt jportifon, ^vmif^xt^i, (Sov!tttntm SDlotri^, ©to^fon, 
©eotge STOafon, attfjw Ut, aSoubinot, Slobett SKotti^; 3:ntm6tttt/ 
Jjenr^ iee^SWatft^alt, spincfnep, StutleDge; Jjopfinfon, 3:^oma^ 3o^n* 
fon, S)t^ Stoittfdp, ©enetal ©t etair, Saron ©teufcetu 3» Cutopd ; 
idfapette, Stocfeambeatt, ®raf b'Cjlaing, (Stdf be (Krajfe, Jjerjog 
t)6n idujtttt/ Slitter t)0tt Sijapllnj:, Slitter be la iujerne, ©raf be 
Sloaitte^, SOlarqui^ be U Slouiere, (Sraf tjon aKctt|Wer; ©uma^, ©on 
Siego ©arboqui, (Sraf t)on gforiba Stanca, spattf 3one^, ®r4fm 
t)on Jjutttingtott, SWr^. ajlacaulo^ ®ra^am, 2Crt^ur ^cuui, iorb gair^ 
fdjC/ 2>r« ®orbon, @ir Sbn)(urb StetDing^atn, ttnb }a^(reic^e anbere. 

3Cte ^afI;ington bo^ fc^wierige Timt eine^ ^dftbenten ontrat/ fa^ 
er fi(^ natilrticfe genJt^igt, einen 3:f;ei( feiner ^riDatcorrefpotiben} 
mfiuitbm ; H^ i)erf(^ape i()nt feine ftft^geH(bete nub burcb (ange 
Uefctttig jur ©ewofjtt^eit geworbene Seittenfttuttg frepe ©tutiben nefceit 
feinen Jffentftcben spjiitfeteit ; unb e^ fallen in bie 3a^re feiner q>riU 
fibiat2Crfceiten fieten ^inH eingetragener a5rief'Co|)ien, nefcfl Diefen 
anbern buret bie sprejfe atgebrurften, bie nicfet in bie aSftcfeer eiugetro* 
gen waren. Cinmaf bie 2Bo(6e in ber Slegel, manc^mat Jfter, fc^rieb 
er mm langen aSrief an btn 95er»after feiner spjianjuug/ tt)ot)on er 
g>refabbrftrfe aufl^oB; an(b unter^ieft et; mit @ir 3o^n ©inclair, 
irt^ur 2)oung, SWr. 2Cuberfon unb anberu; einen lefc^afien Srieftoecfc* 
fel lUer ianbairt^fc^afi. ©eine Curopiifci&en Correfponbenten na^men 
an ^atji ti}tx ju, aU at ; bO(6 wurben feine Kntworten furj unb t^rm- 
Kc6, manege feiuem ©ecretdr ufcerlajfen* Cc? fcfeien fikr fein ganje^ 
iefcen peljenber ®runbfa$ 6e^ i^m gewefen ju fepu; nie einen an|tinbig 
gefcferiefcenen Srief, weWer Tixt er ftfcrigen^ fe^n mocfcte, o^ne eine, 
meifl fet)r 6a[b gegeSene, Unmott ju (affen. 

©ie $aift ber \>cn alien ©eiten an i^n eingegangenen 3ttfc6riften lUer 
(SegenlWube, bie wit feinen eigenen 2CngeIegeti{)eiten in feiner SSe^ 
jie^ung ^an^m, wftrbe unglaufcli* erfc^einen, xs^tnn fie nicfet ber 
2(ugenf(6ein au^wiefe. ©cfereifcen bon ItngtftcfUc^en, bie feine aJlifb^ 
t^&tigfeit aufprac^en; t)on a(ten &0lHttn unb @oIbatenn)ittn)en mit 
gorbemngen an bie Slegierung ; aSrieft mit aJer6e|femng^projecten ; 
unja^Iige Sriefr au^ ®uropa, bie 2Cuffc6tii|fe ftfcer bie aJortf^eife ber 
2Cu^U)anberung nac6 2(merica i)er(angten unb nac^ bermigten ^er- 
»anbten ober S^tmbtn fic^ erfunbigten, bie man in biefetn imbt 
bermutljete— ober nac^ idnbere^en ober mbmn Cigentfjum in einem 
ber bereinigten ^taattn; bieg finb nur einige ber aJeranlaflfungen 
fiber mld^t er ht\)natii tdgUcb Sufc^rifien er^ie(t 3^bermann fc^ien 
}u gloubeu/ ba^, wmn mm ftber ttwai Tlnutiia betrejfenbe^, ober 
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ring m^ an^ire ^ctftt1)(t Don (Stftt/ift^ Jitpmtmntm ; ^e^g(eic6en 
tie an ^ataiiton un^ ^xtKtnv), an^ ben jtoep (e$ten 3a^ten feine^ 

SOlefjtete ©tftrfe an^ bicfet ^Cfctt^eilung werben t)icle ^Mnmettttngen 
n6t^ig madden, 6efont)et:^ tie @d^reit)en an ®ef(mbte nnt) an tie ffftiu 
glieDet bet SRegietnng. S)iefe tntf^attm manege ^Irtifel, Die einet 
»eitem Ctf ftoung bebftrfen, al^ in ben aSriefen feI6|l ent^alten ift; 
jeboc^ hnn biefe ofl^ an^ Un 2(ntn)0¥ten unb anbern Utfunben gejogen 
U)etben« Sa^ oben erod^nte 3outrna( iibtt bie 3)et()anb[ungen }tt)i« 
fc^en btm g>rdfibenten mb btn Qtut^^^tijixbtn witb fiit benfetben 
Snb^tbecf }n 9lati;e gejogen n)ei:ben, nnb eben fo bie amtUc^e eotte« 
fronbenj tt>4f>renb <2Baf^ington^ sptifibentur, bie fic^ in bet Slegi* 
fttatnt be^ ©taat^-Sectetatc? Beftnbet 



IV. i^eil. Sotfcfeaften nnb ^Ibbteffen. 

3n ben etften 3a^ten bet nenen SHegietnng mntben bie aRitt^ei« 
Tungen be^ sptJftbenten btt) CtJflitttng bet Congteg-ei^nngen 9t e b en, 
unb bie nacfe^et, tic? jnni Snt>t bet ©i^nngenge^altenen, 95 o ef c6 a f t e n 
(messages) ^mannu 2CI(e biefe wetben in ben Dietten 3:f;eil t^mmm, 
nebft ^m sptoctamationen unb einet Hn^waijl Don einigen bet befeen 
JCbbteflfenobet Dielme^t aSeanttbottnngen Don Kbbteflen, bie^af^ing* 
eon in Detfc()iebenen ^etioben feine^ Ubtn^ an^fettigte. 3u biefem 
%t}tik wetben ftepe 3ufd$e aU 2tnmettnngen getiefete xotxbtn. 3tt 
<2Cafl^ington^ e^ataftet »at einet bet ^etDotftenbften |>tactif(6ett 
3uge bie anfletotbentUcfee @otgfa(e, mit bet et, e^e et in SSejng 
anf itgenb eine Jjfentlic^e SKagtegel jut J5<^nb{nng fcfetitt, ftc^ btx 
2Cnfic^ten Don ^etfonen bit fein 95etttauen befaflfen, jn Detfic^etn 
fttcC)te. 2)ieg )»ax fein bntcfegdngigecf 95etfaf>ten be? bet Tivmtt, ein 
95etfaf)ten, bent et wo m6g(ic^ noc^ fttenget an^ieng, nacfebem et an 
bit ©pige bet aJetwaftung gefteftt wax. &tlttn »«tbe eine SRebe 
obet Sotfc^aft an^geatfceitet, oljne ba^ et Dotf;et bie SfKitgUebet be^ 
«abinette^ jn Statue gejogen nnb i^te fc^tiftlici&en ©ntac^ten Don 
jebem einjein Detlangt tjittt, fo»o^f in SSetteff bet aufjnfii^tenben 
^uncte fettft, al^ bet 2Ctt if;tet ©atfteKnng. QBaten biefe (Sntaibttn 
Detgfic^en, teijlid) geptftft nnb afcgewogen, bann pflegte et feine 
aSotfd&aft auftnfegen, toit t^ i(;m fein, anf biefe Zxt fttet bie ©ac^e 
flat getbotbenet 9Jetftanb einga6 ; manc^mal mac^te et Don btm il^m 
SDatgebotenen ftepen (Stbxamb, ein anbtxmal jog et bit Ctjeugnifle 
feine^ eigenen (Seifee^ Dot. Scs tvat jeboc^ ®tnnbfa$ btrf i^m, ba^, 
3 
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fDtDeree. 3(ft f)a6e einen SSanb bttrtfe tie qJrefle copiertet SStiefe Dor 
mir, Die in einem 3<^ljtre, wdfjtrenD er ^tafibent »ar, ^x^, feinen 9Je^- 
waiter unD feine 2tuffef>er gefc^riebeu wurben. Cinige Derfel6en er^- 
ferecf en ficfc auf meljrere ©eiten uuD, im ® atijen genommen, f cwmt me^r 
afe eitt aSrief auf Die gOBotfee. ©iefiuD t^ott feiner eigenen ^auD, 
gett)6{)nti(6 in regelrndfligett fc^Juett Sfigen gefcferiefcen tinb erageti jeDe 
©pitr, Dag fie im 2(uc?Driicf unD ©t^fe eben fo fttiDiert waren, af ^ irgenD 
ein anDerer feiner %ix^\%t. 3n mancben gaffen »aren fie t)on iljm 
fel6er eingetragen unD Dann in^ SReine abgefcferieben, e^e Die qjreg- 
Ccpien genommen waren. 3)ieg war feine (8e»oIjnf)eit Diele 3a^re 
^inDurcfe xoxiitxi, unter Der iaft feiner amt(ic()en ©orgen. 3loc& l;afce 
i(6 eine mertafirDige fanDtt)irtIjf(6aftli(()e ©cbrift \>tx mir, Datirt Dom 
t)ierten 3:age t)or fetnem 3:oDe. C^ ift ein SDtannfcript i)on etwa t)ier 
ttnD jwanjig golio ©eiten, eng gefc()rie6en/ nnD ent^JIt 2Jorfc^rifiten wx 
feinen aJerwalter, fair Den 2Cn6an Dret^er ianDgfuer im nScfeften 3<^i?te. 
3eDe^ ^Vii war in (BrnnDftftrte afcget^eift, Die anfgeji^U finD, 3)ie 
©c^rift giebt eine fefjr DolIftdnDige 2Cn»eifung, wie jeDe^ (BrnnDftftcf 
anfDen Dret) (Bfttern im fofgeaiDen 3al}rejn 6e6anen fep, giefct Die 
©aa^!Krten ^Xii nebft a5emerfui;igen fiber Den SoDen, Die ^roDncte 
frfi^erer "^S^^ftti fowie Die Crgebnifle t)on frft^er gemacbten Crfatjrnn* 
gen. TOaf^ington ftarb, wie @ie ^x^ erinnern werDen, v\ Der SKitte 
Secember^/ nnD Dieg ©d)rift(()en, angenfcC)einIi(^ mit t^iefer SWft^e 
nnD Iteberlegnng anftefegt, lag bereit^ fertig, xm bei;m fSeginn De^ 
3a^re^ Dem 9Jer»alter einge^dnDigt jn werDen, mit einem t)oranffge' 
fcfeicften aSriefe t)o(l adgemeiner Sefef^rnngen fiber Die QOBicfetigfeit 
eine^ met^oDifc^en nnD t)oran^bere(bneten 9Jerfaf^ren^ \^^xci iOiXCt>h(Kyx\ 
nngeacfetet er felber anf Der ^flanjnng anwefenD ju fepn nnD tdglid^e 
Oberanffic^t jn ffi^ren geDacfete. 

3)iefe UmftJnDe finD nnr bepfpiefoweife angeffi^rt ; fie bejeicfenen 
Die angewJ^nnng nnD beDfirfen feinec? weiteren 3nfa$ec?. Cine 
Seitlang fjiett er fic^ ein lanDwirtf^fcbaftlic^e^ 3:agebnct) nnD befd&4f^ 
tigte fic^ XMX aJerfucben fiber gelDerwirttjfd&aft ffir eine gewijfe 
Mnjaf^t t)on 3^^ren, jeicbnete Die (SetraiDe 2(rten ffir jeDe^ ©rnnD-- 
ftfirf ^v^f nnD ffigteSemerfnngen bet), fiber \>m t)erf>iltnigmdjfigen 
Crtrag berfc^ieDener grnc^tarten in t)erfd)ieDener 2CnfeinanDer^Ige* 
er war fe^r bemfi()t feine JjJfe mit aJie^ t)on Der beften 3«cbt jn 
toerfe^en nnD feine gelDer waren mit feltenen nnD merfwftrDigen 
SBJnmen nnD ©trincbern gejiert, Die t)on Derfc^ieDenen 3:^ei{en Der 
Dereinigten ®i(X(^ii\\ nnD ton fremDen ®egenDen gefammelt waren. 
©eine CorrefponDenj mit ©ir 3oJ;n ©inclair, 2(nDerfon unD ZCrttjnr 
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S7oun9 ft6er ten iantbau ift ttttc^ ten S>tn(f (efdnnt S^ ife nic^t 
meine 2tfcfi(bt; mttt tiefe Stubrif i)iele^ |St tie aSefdnntmac^ung 
att^}n(efen ; abet fo((^e ^(isfittt foUen aufgenommen uut fotc^e (SMu? 
teruttgen ange^angt »ctten, wfc^ taju tienen f innen, ten C^araf tea? 
^^ft^ington^, ate kntn)itt^ anf feinen (Siitttn, nnt feine 2(ufinetf« 
famf eit ffitr tie nieteren 2CngeIegen^eiten te^ Ubtn^ tdtinfteKeat 

Jjiet fomme i(^ ium ©d^fuffe tejfen, tt>a^ ic6 wit torgenommen 
^attean^einanterjnfe^en, nnti^ojfe, tiefe Semerfnngen werten 3f;nen 
eine fo toUft4ntige nnt genane ©cbiltetnng t)on tern gegenwdtrigen 
Snftante tet ^apiete tetf (general ^afl^ingtonc? nnt tet Titt, mt fit 
fftt tie a5efanntma(()nng torbereitee wetten foHen, an tie Jjant geben, 
ate be9 ten mix fefbft i)Otgefterfteti ©rdnjen tiefe^ 2Cnffa}e^ nnr 
irgent niigUc^ tt)ar. @te fe^en ein, ta$ tie J^onptanfgabe ift ; eine 
fc((6e @amm(nng t)0n ^af^ington^ ^apieten i^etan^jngeben/ tie 
einer tanetnten. @te(te in ter gefcfeicfetfic^en iitteratnt ^on 2(merif a 
tt)ftrtig fe^ nnt ter SJlac^aeft, in einem ^etf e i)eteinigt, tie fprec^ent* 
ften 2)enftn4Iet feinen efjaraf ter^ nnt feiner ^ijatm nnt tie beften, 
t)on if>m felbet gefanunelten grfwfete feinetf ®eifte^ jn nbetf iefent SJlodfe 
^abe ic^ ^injnjnfe^en, tag tie aSriefe, aetcfeeer empfieng, einen 
gtjfferen nnt wicitigeten aJorrat^ i)on SWaterialien bittet, ate on^ 
tet bepWnfigen 2ttt »ie i^tet ^iet tttoMjnt witt, gefc^Ioffen U)etten 
tfitfte nnt tag fte mit fit ta^ ganje IDttt eine fttjt wefentlic^e 
Jjiifft tatbieten* 3^tre 3a^l bettnft fic^ anf me^t ate jwanjig tm? 
fent, nnt tet littetatifc^e ^tttij i)on einem gtojfen Sfjeife tetfetben 
ift \>tn xotit mitttt Ztt, ate gett)6f)nlic6 itt) aStiefen fo gemifcfeten 
efjataftet^ tet gall ift; tet^Itnigmifllg tm wenige spetfoneti 
fcbtieben an ^af(;ington fibet nnbetentettte (Segenftdnte nnt ^enige 
of>ne me^t ate gewj^nlid^e ©otgfalt anf ®etanf en nnt &tt)l jn tetwen^ 
ten* 9Jetmntf>Iic^ aitt bait eine Tlu^watji tiefet aStiefe Ijetan^gegeben 
»etten. 3etet ?8ant tec? ^etf e^, \>on tern e^ ftc^ ^iet I;ante{t, tt>itt 
tDa^tf(bein(i(^ einen 2(n^ang ttijaltm, in wtld^tm ge(egent(i(^/ 2in^}ftge 
an^ tenfetben eingetftcft^fe^n wetten* C^ ift »o^I nnnJt^ig ^iet jn 
wietet^o^Ien, aa^ @ie beteit^ wijfen, tag tet Obettic^tet SDlatfl^aM 
meine Untetne^nmng \>cn ganjem Jjetjen bitfigt, nnt mit SRat^ nnt 
ontetioeitigem aSe^ftante, ten i^m feine tetttante aSefanntfc^afit mit 
ten ^apieten an tie ^ant giebt, begiinftigen mil 

^ie tie(e SS&nte ta^ ^etf tntf^altm tottU, hnn ic^ ni<bt mit 
93eftimmt^eit totan^fagen; inteffen U)etten e^ t)etmnt^(ic6 nic^t 
nntet ac^t, itod^ ftbet }n>S(f fep ; eine ^atjl tie, meinet ^tnftc^t nac^, 
mit tern oben on^gefptoc^enen (Stnntfa^e ftbeteinfHmmt ; naib totl^tm 
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t$ mtUt vatf;famift^ ettu ff grtfi 6atmitlimg }« Mitfin, b«f Mhtird 
to 9Hrfe im^ 3eie ^^ iefertf }« fe^ in !ttitffnitd^ gcnommen n>etben, 
itod^ fe tvcntge hn^tlbtn, ^a^ aKtttma(im t^n i0efnitti(6em 9ttitiit 
itt^«e(a(ffn n>n:Mi mft^nu S^ ift »eiw lli^ftd^ ^ftf (et 2>titit fc^to 
int^ ^em (Sfaettfmi^e ongemefTnt fe^it foU. Die !9&iibe loetbnt 
in Oc^, fc etner, v»tif, o^ brr^ ^ufammin/ (rerantffemmfn tmh in 
foWen53»ifcftettr4unien;afe tie;;ttmft4nte fc^icf licft mac^en wetten, 

Cin ^nrf, »a^ ^uf fe((6e !Krt lie ^ten t^n ^df^ington^ 
6dkiften in ftd^ htst^, mit (ittnrdriff^ (Bewmigfeie on^ft^ 
ml in ler ongegefcenen ®eft«(t nnl ^etfe ^nutfgegeften, »itb, icf^ 
l^flfir e$, Vnfiptii^ ^nf Nn aUgemeinen Se^faH mh (iberofe Untit^ 
fAfnng ntoc^ f9nnen« 

3* tin, mein'^Perr, tc. 
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